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ABSTRACT 


This thesis investigates and critically analyses the theological views of al-Maturidi vis a vis 
ilahiyyat' in his exegesis Ta’wilat ahl al-Sunnah. The research undertook an analytical study of 
the theological verses in the original Arabic exegetical corpus of al-Maturidi to discover a 
comprehensive exposition of his theological views, contributions to the genre of theological 
exegesis, methodology in interpreting such verses and the conceptual framework he employs in 
explaining them. To realise these objectives, thematic and textual analysis is carried out on the 
entire exegesis of al-Maturidi. A comparative content analysis is also carried out between 
ta’wilat and al-Maturidi’s main theological epistle, Kitab al-Tawhid, to discover the similarities, 
differences and nuances that exist between both titles. In addition, the thesis conducted a 
comparative analysis of the exegetical writings of the key exegetes of al-Maturidi’s era and 
region as far as the theme of i/ahiyvydat is concerned. These exegetes are Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 
767 CE), Tabari (d. 923 CE), Muhammad ‘Ayyashi (d. 932 CE), and Abt al-Layth Samarqandi 
(d. 983 CE). The original contribution to knowledge of this thesis is the finding that al-Maturitd1 
is the earliest Sunni scholar to write in the genre of Sunni theological exegesis, in his era and 
region. In doing so, al-Maturidi provided a more comprehensive and Qur’anic basis for his 
theology. In ta’wilat, al-Maturidi set up his conceptual framework, epistemology and 
methodology in the interpretation of the theological verses pertinent to i/ahiyyat (divinity). 
Furthermore, the thesis establishes that a comprehensive understanding of al-Maturidt’s theology 


cannot be achieved by the study of Kitab al-Tawhid alone. The critical analysis of ta ’wildt is 





' Al-Taftazani defines ilahiyydat as “the matters relevant to the dhdt (ipseity) of God, his tanzih (absolvement) and 
his attributes, what is permissible to use with God and what is not permissible to use, and his actions and names.” 
The concept will be explained further in the introduction chapter. M. Taftazani, Sharh Al-Taftazani ‘Ala Matn Al- 
“Aqa'id Li Al-Shaykh Najm Al-Din Al-Nasafi (Baghdad: Maktabat al Muthanna, 2012), 2, 57. 


Vill 


fundamental to any academic research that aims to discover the theology of al-Maturtd1 


independent of main Maturidite scholars. 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 
Abu Mansir al-Maturidi (d. 944 CE) is one of the pivotal theologians in Islamic history. He is 
the founder of one of the two main schools of theology in Sunni Islam, al-Mdaturidiyvah. A 
school that was and continues to be embraced, followed and respected by billions of Muslims 
across centuries in the Muslim world. It comes as no surprise that his writings parallel his calibre 
and are classified amongst the most fundamental literature in Islamic academia, across various 
disciplines, but particularly in Islamic theology.” 

Despite the wide fame and reverence of al-Maturidi, few of his titles have been preserved.* 
Out of seventeen titles al-Maturidi had written in the Islamic disciplines of ‘agidah (theology), 
usil al figh* (principles of Islamic jurisprudence) and tafsir (Qur’anic exegesis), only two titles 


survived and are accepted by Muslim and non-Muslim scholars as the work of al-Maturidi.° They 





? Ulrich Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand (2015); W.A. Saleh, 
"Rereading Al-Tabari through Al-Maturidi: New Light on the Third Century Hijri," J. Qu'ranic Stud. Journal of 
Qur'anic Studies 18, no. 2 (2016); M. Nasafi, Tabsirat Al-Adillah Fi Usil Al-Din, vol. 2 (Cairo: Al Maktabah Al 
Azhariyah, 2011). 

3 Many Muslim and non-Muslim scholars’ express sadness and distress for the loss of many of his writings. The 
exploration of the various reasons and factors that have led to their loss continues to be the subject of discussion and 
research amongst the scholars until today. For further information see: Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development 
of Sunni Theology in Samargqand. 

4 Usually it is translated to “the principles of Islamic Jurisprudence”. However, the technical definition of the term is 
“the aggregate, considered per se, of legal proofs and evidence that, when studied properly, will lead either to 
certain knowledge of a Sharia ruling or to at least a reasonable assumption concerning the same; the manner by 
which such proofs are adduced, and the status of the adducer” M. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Al-Mahsil Fi 'Ilm Usil AI- 
Figh, \st ed. (Riyadh: Imam ibn Saud Islamic University, 1979), 1, 94. 

5M. Khalifa, Kashf Al-Zuniin ‘an Asami Al-Kutub Wa Al-Funin (Beirut: Dar Ihyaa’ Al Turath Al Arabi, 1966); 
Ahmad B. Zada, Isharat Al-Maram Min ‘Ibarat Al-Imam (Beirut: Dar al Kutub al Ilmiyah, 2007); M. Ibn 
Qutlibgha, Taj Al-Tarajim Fi Tabaqat Al-Hanafiyyah (Baghdad: Matba’at Al ‘Aani, 1962); M. Al-Laknawi, Al- 
Fawa’id Al-Bahiyyah Fi Tarajim Al-Hanafiyyah (India: Al Matba’ Al Mastafaani, 1976 ); A. Al-Baghdadi, Tarikh 
Baghdad (Beirut: Dar Al Gharb Al Islaami, 2001); K. Al-Bayadi, Isharat Al-Maram ‘an [barat Al-Imam (Beirut: 
Dar al Kutub al Ilmiyah, 2007). 


are, “Kitab al-Tawhid” and “Ta’wilat ahl al-Sunnah’.® The field of Islamic theology suffers the 
greatest loss, in this regard, since 10 of 17 of al-Maturidi’s titles are in this discipline. Such a loss 
of many of his academic works deprives the reader of a clear structured and complete 
understanding of his theological opinions, principles and his contributions to the various Islamic 
disciplines. 

“Ta’wilat ahl al-Sunnah”’, which will be referred to henceforth as Ta’wilat,’ is an 
encyclopaedic® Qur’anic exegesis al-Maturidi wrote towards the end of the ninth and early tenth 
centuries.” Chronologically, thereupon, the title is one of the earliest comprehensive exegetical 
books written in Islamic academic history. Further, it is the only title al-Maturidi has written in the 
field of Qur’anic exegesis. Abu Mu‘tn Nasafi (d.1115 CE), a prominent Maturidt theologian, 
testifies for the distinction of the book. He describes it as “a book that no other book comes close 


to it in its theme and content or in its academic value...”!° He emphasises that al-Maturidi resolved 





© M. Ceric and S. A. Sharifah, Roots of Synthetic Theology in Islam: A Study of the Theology of Abu Mansur Al- 
Maturidi (Kuala Lumpur: International Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization, 1995); B. Al-Ghali, Abu 
Mansur Al-Maturidi Hayatuhu Wa Ara’uha (Tunisia: Dar Al Turki, 1989); Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the 
Development of Sunni Theology in Samargqand, 189; M. Juhani, Al-Mawsi’ah Al-Muyassara Fi Al-Adyan Wa AlI- 
Madhahib Wa Al-Ahzab Al-Mu ‘asirah, 3rd edition ed., 2 vols. (Riyad: Dar Al Nadwa Al 'Alamiyyah lil Tiba'ah wal 
Nashr wal Tawzi', 1997); Zada, Isharat Al-Maram Min ‘Ibarat Al-Imam. 

1 The exegesis will be referred to in the dissertation in the abbreviated form “Ta’wilat" with the first letter 
capitalized. Given the need to consistently refer to the title, the abbreviation will help reduce unnecessary repetition 
of the full title and ease the reading of the chapters on the reader. 

8 There has been multiples complete prints of Ta’wilat. they range between 10 volumes to 18 volumes. 

° Khalifa argues that al-Maturidi has two books in the field of exegesis with similar titles: Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah 
and Ta ’wilat Al-Maturidiyyah. According to him, al-Maturidi wrote the former personally, while the latter was 
compiled by his disciples as he was teaching them his exegesis. He explains, “And this is what his distinguished 
disciples have learnt from him orally. Hence, it is easier to comprehend than what he had written. It has been 
compiled by Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Samarqand1...” However, Ibrahim and Sayyid ‘Awadayn 
dispute what Khalifa argues and elucidate that the second book, Ta’wilat al-Maturidiyyah, is not a compilation of al- 
Maturidi’s exegesis, rather it is a commentary written by his student Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al- 
Samarqandi on al-Maturidi’s exegesis. Ceric confirms, “there seems to be unanimous agreement in the historical 
reports on al-Maturidi about the authenticity of Kitab Al-Tawhid and Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah”. For further 
information see, Khalifa, Kashf Al-Zuniin ‘an Asami Al-Kutub Wa Al-Funan, 1, 336; M. Maturidi Ta ’wilat Ahlu 
Sunnah l\vols. (Cairo: Al Majlis Al A'la Lil Shu'un Al Islamiyyah, 1994); M. Ceric, Roots of Synthetic Theology in 
Islam: A Study of the Theology of Abu Mansur Al-Maturidi (Kuala Lumpur: International Institute of Islamic 
Thought and Civilization, 1995), 40. 

‘0 Nasafi, Tabsirat Al-Adillah Fi Usiil Al-Din, 2, 2, 220-21. 


in Ta’wilat “many of the controversial misconceived thoughts and concepts.””'! In a similar vein 
Abdul Qadir al-Qurashi (d.1373 CE), a Hanafi jurist and biographer, shares Nasafi’s admiration 
of the title and repeats nearly the exact statement. Al-Qurashi describes Ta’wilat as “a book that 
has no equal in the field of exegesis.” 7 In fact, none of the early written exegeses, al-Qurashi 
claims, “comes close to it.”!? The testimony of the classical scholars, Nasafi and al-Qurashi, of the 
title echoed throughout time till the 20" century. The late Muslim scholar al-Kawthari (d.1952 CE) 
describes it as “a book that has no match in the field of exegesis.” 4 

Though the work is essentially an exegesis book, a number of scholars have indicated 
that it also contains the theological and jurisprudential opinions of al-Maturidi. Al-Ghali states, 
“He studied within it, scholarly and professionally, theological, usu/ and jurisprudential matters 
as well as exegesis and explanation of... the Qur’an...”!> The study and analysis of Ta’wilat, 
therefore, is an important academic contribution to the understanding of Islam but more 
importantly to the comprehensive and holistic understanding of the theological views and 


principles of al-Maturidi and the discovering of his contributions to the fields of Qur’anic 


exegesis, Sunni theological exegesis and Islamic theology. 


' Thid. 

? A. Al-Qurashi, Al-Jawahir Al-Madiyyah Fi Tabaqat Al-Hanafiyyah (Cairo: Hajar, 1993), 2, 130. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Al-Bayadi, Isharat Al-Maram ‘an [barat Al-Imam, 3. 

5 Whilst al-Ghali is correct to state that al-Maturidi studies in Ta’wilat usi/ and jurisprudential matters, the 
theological matters are the most dominant and recurring in Ta’wilat. The magnitude of the theological data in 
Ta’wilat requires multiple theses if one wants to study them scholarly. The space, depth and level of discussion al- 
Maturidi offers for Sunni theology in his exegesis overshadows all other Islamic subjects. His insights and personal 
engagement with the theological topics are better crafted and point to his originality and uniqueness as a theologian. 
Whilst many of his jurisprudential and ws comments are short, less developed and aim to quickly support the 
traditional Hanafi school without much analysis leaving the reader in need for more clarity and substance. Al-Ghalj, 
Abu Mansur Al-Maturidi Hayatuhu Wa Ara ‘uhi, 58. 





Significance of the Research 

Rudolph bespeaks of al-Maturidi’s revolutionary influence in the domain of Islamic theology in 
the Muslim world. He sees him “... among the few Islamic theologians whose significance needs 
no emphasis nor special reminder. His reputation as a ground breaking mutakallim is long 
undisputed.”'© Al-Maturidiyyah school is the only Sunni theological school that arose to 
prominence in Central Asia and competed with the Ash‘ari theological school on the leadership of 
the Sunni world and became its co-equal in the theological arena to this day. 

Despite his far-reaching reverence and influence across millennia, few of al-Maturidi’s 
works is extant today. A datum that impacts deleteriously on the ability of one to establish a 
comprehensive and organic understanding of al-Maturidi’s theology. Rudolph ratifies, "...one still 
feels at loss to describe his theology with precision and to explain the means by which he 
distinguished himself from the other representatives of his discipline.” !” 

Ta’wilat ahl al-Sunnah is the only exegetical title al-MaturtdI wrote and the most 
comprehensive text he has ever produced. Kitab al-tawhid, the other surviving book and the 
Summa Theologica of al-Maturidi, has been analysed and politely criticized by classical Muslim 
scholars, such as Abii Mu ‘in Nasafi, and contemporary scholars, such as Ceric and Rudolph, for 
its brevity, ambiguity and the difficulty of deciphering the teachings and inferred meanings of al- 


t.!8 


Maturidi in it."° The very scholars, on the other hand, praised immensely Ta’ wilat and testified for 





‘6 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargqand. 

7 Thid. 

'8 Ceric and Sharifah, Roots of Synthetic Theology in Islam: A Study of the Theology of Abu Mansur Al-Maturidt, 
Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand; Nasafi, Tabsirat Al-Adillah Fi Usiil 
Al-Din, 2. 


the greatness of the exegesis.!? Rudolph affirms, “There can be no doubt that the Ta’wilat ... is an 
exceptionally interesting and noteworthy Qur’an commentary.” 

The drive behind such praise is the richness of Ta’wilat and particularly its academic 
potential as far as theological exegesis is concerned. Saleh, Ghali and Rudolph unanimously 
consent that Ta’wilat is more than a conventional and traditional Qur’anic exegesis. It suffices to 
quote Rudolph who describes Ta’wilat as a text that contains, “an abundance of earlier exegetical 
material, and what is more interesting, also provides valuable information on many details of al- 
Maturidi’s own theological positions.””! Yet it remains an unexplored landmark work. It has been 
hardly studied and what has been published on the text is “small in scope and very general in its 
conclusions such that a more precise image of al-Maturidi’s exegetical work is lacking to this 
day.” 

Thus, the study and analysis of Ta’wilat is an important academic contribution to the 
discovery of the full theology of al-Maturtdi and the understanding and appreciation of his 
contributions to the development of Sunni theological exegesis. This thesis is the first research to 
study and critically analyse al-Maturidi’s only exegesis in a systematic and analytic manner in 
English. In addition, the thesis compares and contrasts al-Maturidi’s work, in the context of the 
theological verses, with the key exegetical works produced during his era and region. Furthermore, 
it reveals the distinctiveness of his methodology and paradigm in dealing with theological verses 
and anthropomorphic expressions found in the Qur’an. The thesis contrasts the theological content 


of Ta’wilat as far as ilahiyyat is concerned with al-Maturidi’s doctrinal positions in Kitab al- 


Tawhid to capture the similarities and nuances but equally develop an illuminating and expounding 





'°Tabsirat Al-Adillah Fi Usiil Al-Din, 2, 220-21. 

?° Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 187. 
>! Thid. 

>? Thid. 


understanding of al-Maturidt’s theology and the characteristics and development of his theological 


thought. 


Research Objectives 
This research aims to achieve the following objectives: 

1. Conduct a critical study and investigation of the methodology of al-Maturidi in his analysis 
of the theological verses in Ta’ wilat and hence fill a gap in the study of theological exegesis 
in the Sunni literature. 

2. Discover the comprehensive theological positions and views of al-Maturidi in the field of 
ilahiyyat entailing the existence of God and his divinity, the doctrine of tawhid, the nature 
of God’s Self, his names, attributes, actions and the various anthropomorphic 
expressions. 

3. Examine and analyse the contributions of al-Maturidi to the genre of theological exegesis in 
Sunni literature and determine the significance of his contributions to Sunni theological 
exegesis in the context of his discussion and commentaries on the theological verses 


pertinent to ilahiyyat. 


Research Questions and Main Argument 
This study investigates al-Maturidt’s theological opinions, teachings and his contributions, in 
Ta’wilat, to the establishment and development of Sunni theological exegesis genre. It gives a 


critical study of his theology and his contributions to the genre through a detailed study of the 


theological verses pertaining to i/ahiyydat, the existence of God and his divinity, the doctrine of 
tawhid, the nature of God’s Self , his names, attributes, actions and the various anthropomorphic 
expressions. 

The following questions are raised and investigated by this study: 

1. What are the theological interpretations and views of Abt Mansir al-Maturidi in 
Ta’wilat, as far as the existence of God and his divinity, the doctrine of tawhid, the 
nature of God’s Self, his names, attributes, actions and the various Qur’anic 
anthropomorphic expressions are concerned? 

2. How does al-Maturidi explore, understand and discuss the various fundamentals of the 
above doctrinal topics in light of the relevant verses and how does his commentary 
differ from the other key exegetes in his era and region? 

3. What are the similarities, differences and nuances that exist between his exegesis, 
Ta’wilat, and his work in Kitab al-Tawhid as far as ilahiyydat is concerned? 

4. What are the contributions of al-Maturidi to the genre of theological exegesis in Sunni 
literature? 

The main argument of this thesis is that al-Maturidi is the earliest Sunni scholar to write in the 
genre of Sunni theological exegesis, in his era and region. In doing so, al-Maturidi provided a more 
comprehensive and Qur’anic basis for his theology. In Ta’ wilat, al-Maturidi set up his conceptual 
framework, epistemology and methodology in the interpretation of the theological verses pertinent 
to ilahiyyat. Ta’wilat provides an invaluable insight into al-Maturidi’s views, arguments and 
discussions in the field of i/ahiyyat. Furthermore, the thesis establishes that a comprehensive 


understanding of al-Maturidi’s theology cannot be achieved by the study of Kitab al-Tawhid alone. 


The critical analysis of Ta’ wilat is fundamental to any academic research that aims to discover the 


theology of al-Maturidt. 


Theoretical Framework 

The conceptual approach of this thesis revolves around two theoretical frameworks within 
Islamic scholarship. The first is the science of Qur’anic exegesis, tafsir. Muslim exegetes 
consider tafsir “the discipline that covers the meaning, explanation, exposition, elucidation, 
explication, interpretation, and commentary of the Qur’an.”” 

Farid Esack, Hussein Abdil Raof (d. 2013 CE) and ‘Abdullah Saeed state that from the 
early days of the discipline, Qur’anic exegesis has been associated with particular theological or 
political schools.** Accordingly, within this broad discipline, the primary focus in this thesis 
centralises on Sunni theological exegesis. Conceptually, Sunni theological exegesis, as a genre, 
has not enjoyed an adequate academic attention to formulate a conclusive and consensual 
definition let alone an agreed framework. Fudge describes the general state of Sunni exegetical 


titles stating, “two characteristics predominate...” 


in most of these titles “...reports from 
Prophet Muhammad... and strong philological orientations.””° Thus, the introduction of a clear 


perception for the Sunni genre did not appear until after Fakhr al-din al-Razi (d. 1210 CE) 


authored his renowned exegesis, “Mafatih al-Ghayb (the Keys of the Unseen)”. Troudi, who 





23K. Troudi, "Quranic Hermeneutics with Reference to Narratives: A Study in Classical Exegetical Traditions" 
(The university of Exeter, 2011). 

°4 Farid Esack, The Qur'an : A Short Introduction (Oxford: Oneworld, 2004), 142-43; H. Abdul Raof, Schools of 
Quranic Exegesis: Genesis and Development (New York: Routledge, 2013), 56; A. Saeed, Interpreting the Qur’an: 
Towards a Contemporary Approach (New York: Routledge, 2006), 10. 

°5 Bruce Gordon. Fudge, "The Major Qur'an Commentary of Al-Tabrist" 
2004), 7. 

6 Thid. 


(University Microfilms International, 


reviews the nature of Sunni theological exegesis through the analysis of the exegesis of al-Razz, 
defines the genre as, “Qur’anic verses that are interpreted based on theological and philosophical 
issues (masa il) or simply theological and philosophical issues they raise.”’”’ It is, thus, a genre 
that discusses theological arguments and theories within the context of the Qur’an. Accordingly, 
this thesis discovers, documents, evaluates and critically analyses the theological arguments, 
maxims and views al-Maturidi presents in his exegesis to determine if it qualifies to be 
considered the earliest title written in Sunni theological exegesis. The common belief amongst 
many exegetes and historiographers is that the development of Sunni theological exegesis did not 
take place until the 12" century, the era of al-Razi, who is regarded as the “master of Qur’anic 
interpretation and theological reasoning.””* The study challenges this long held belief that al- 
Razi’s exegesis is the first title written in Sunni theological exegesis.” 

Additionally, the nature of the theological topics al-Maturidi raises, in Ta’wilat, their 
importance and relevance in Islamic theology*? will be amongst the key indicators of the value of 
his contribution to Sunni theological exegesis. The overwhelming established belief in the 


theological and exegetical scholarship that Sunni theological exegesis marks the introduction of 


reason”! into the theological commentary.*” Thus, the role of reason in al-Maturidi’s theological 





7 Troudi, "Qur’anic Hermeneutics with Reference to Narratives: A Study in Classical Exegetical Traditions," 82. 

°8 T. Jaffer, Razi : Master of Quranic Interpretation and Theological Reasoning (Oxford, England: Oxford 
University Press, 2015). 

°° The literatures review chapter lists and discusses the names and arguments of the Muslim and non-Muslim 
scholars who believe al-R4z1’s exegesis is the first in the Sunni theological exegesis genre. 

3° Tn his era, region and the debates of his times. 

31 Hence, theological exegesis is classified under the branch of tafsir bi al-ra’y (exegesis by opinion). 

32K. Ullah, Al-Kashaf: Al-Zamakhshari’s Mu’tazilite Exegesis of the Qur’an (Washington: Georgetown University, 
2013); S. Schmidtke, The Oxford Handbook of Islamic Theology (Oxford University Press, 2015); Andrew. Rippin, 
Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur'an (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988); Rudolph, Al- 
Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand; M. Qattan, Mabahith Fi ‘Ulam Al-Qur’an (Beirut: 
Resalah Publishers, 1998); M. Dhahabt, Al-Tafsir Wa Al-Mufassirun, 2 vols. (Cairo1976); Mohamed. Al-Zarqani, 
Manghil Al-'Trfan Fi ‘Ulam Al-Qur’an, 2 vols. (Cairo: Dar Al Hadeeth, 2001); I. Goldziher, The History of Islamic 
Schools in Qur’anic Exegesis, trans. A.H. Abdul Qadir (Cairo: Matba’at Al Uloom, 1944); I. Goldziher and W. 
Behn, Schools of Koranic Commentators (Harrassowitz in Kommission, 2006). 
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commentary will be another key indicator in identifying his position in the evolution of the genre 


of Sunni theological exegesis. 


The second theoretical framework applied in this thesis is the general academic approach 
to ilahiyyat in Islamic theology. Islamic theology consists of three main categories: i/ahiyydt, 
nubuwwat (prophethood) and sam ‘iyydt (transmitted beliefs including eschatology).** This thesis 
focuses on the ilahiyyat which covers the concept of God in Islamic theology.*4 

Abu Hamid al-Ghazalt (d. 1111 CE), in many of his titles, theological and non-theological, 
lays out the basic framework for i/ahiyydt, in systematic theology, and its scope.*> He argues that 
ilahiyyat focuses on God’s existence, eternity, oneness and essential attributes.*° Adud al-Din al- 
Ij (d. 1355 CE) concurs with al-Ghazalt that “ithbat al-Sdani‘ (affirming the existence of the 
fashioner or creator)” is al-magsad al-awwal (the first objective) in iahiyyat.*’ Mas‘id Taftazani 
further confirms that, “the knowledge about the existence of wajib al-wujud (the one whose 
existence is necessary [a reference to God]) is the asas (foundations) of ilahiyyat...”°8 ‘Hence, 
the study begins with analysing al-Maturidi ‘s commentary vis a vis the existence of God. 

The association of tawhid with ilahiyyat commences before the advent of Islam, according 
to Shahrastant (d. 1158 CE). He coins the association of i/ahivydat as a concept, by Pythagoras, in 
reference to tawhid when he was describing the nature of God. Shahrastani reports the words of 
33 Tim. Winter, The Cambridge Companion to Classical Islamic Theology (Cambridge Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 2014), 309; A. Al-Juwaynt, Al-Irshad Ila Qawati’ Al-Adillah Fi Usul Al-I’tiqad (Beirut: Dar Al 
Kutub Al 'Ilmiyyah, 1995), 1-5; Qahtan. Al-Diri, Al- ‘Agidah Al-Islamiyyah Wa Madhahibaha (Beirut: Books- 
Publisher, 2013), 15. 

34 Sherman A. Jackson, On the Boundaries of Theological Tolerance in Islam : Abu Hamid Al-Ghazalis Faysal Al- 
Tafriga Bayna Al-Islam Wa Al-Zandagqa (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2007), 3; Al-Juwaynt, Al-Irshad Ila 
Qawati’ Al-Adillah Fi Usul Al-I’tigad, 1-5. 

35 Abii Hamid. Al-Ghazali, Al-Mungidh Mina Al-Dalal (Cairo: Dar Al Kutub Al Haditha, 2010), 139-43; M. 
Ghazalt, Fada’ih Al-Batiniyyah (Kuwait: Dar al-Kutub al-Thaqafiyyah, 1964), 38; Abi Hamid. Al-Ghazalt, [hya’ 
‘Ulum Al-Din 5vols. (Beirut: Dar Al Ma'rifah., 2004), 1, 22. 

3° Thya’ ‘Uliim Al-Din 1, 22; Al-Munqidh Mina Al-Dalal, 139-43; Ghazali, Fada’ih Al-Batiniyyah, 38. 


37 A. Al-Iji, Kitab Al-Mawagif Fi 'Ilm Al-Kalam (Beirut: Dar Al Jil, 1997), 3, 11. 
38 Taftazant, Sharh Al-Taftazani ‘Ala Matn Al-‘Aqda'id Li Al-Shaykh Najm Al-Din Al-Nasafi, 1, 41. 
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Pythagoras, “the creator is one who is not similar to the other ones. He does not enter under 
count and he cannot be fully encompassed by the intellect or by the soul”*? The discussion of 
tawhid in Islamic theology, nonetheless, stems from tawhid being the core tenet of Islam. Abi 
Hantfa (d. 767 CE) spoke about tawhid in al-Figh al-Akbar and linked to the discussion of the 
nature of God.*° Muhammad Bagillani (d. 1013 CE) explicated further, “...it is to testify that the 
presence of God, as one, is established and that he is unique in his existence, worthy of worship 
alone and there is nothing like unto him...”*! Al-Juwayni dedicates an entire chapter for it, in his 
title “al-Shamilfi Usil al-Din (the comprehensive in the foundations of religion)”, entitled, 
‘Kitab al-Tawhid’, in which he rationally argues the oneness of God and extends to discuss the 
attributes of God and denying anthropomorphism in the form of God.” Similarly, al-Bajiiri (d. 
1860 CE) linked it to the nature of God whose dhat* (ipseity) is unlike the dhat of others and he 
has sifat (attributes).4 

Taftazani stresses that amongst the tenets of i/ahiyyat is “ the matters relevant to the dhat” 
of God, his tanzih (absolvement) and his attributes, what is permissible to use with God and what 
is not permissible to use, and his actions and names.” Similarly, al-Iji considers it part of 
ilahiyyat and delays the discussion of the names and attributes of God to the last category. He 


states, “and with it we terminate the discussion of ilahiyyat.’*’ 


39 Mohamed. Shahrastani, Al-Milal Wa Al-Nihal (Beirut: Dar al Fikr, 1997), 2, 132. 

40 Al-Bayadt, Isharat Al-Maram ‘an Ibarat Al-Imam, 89. 

41 A. Baqillani, Al-Insaf Fima Yajib I’tigaduh (Cairo: Maktabah Azhariyah, 2000), 23. 

# A. Al-Juwayni, Al-Shamil Fi Usiil Al-Din (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al 'Ilmiyyah, 2000), 168-84. 

43 The dicussion of the appropriate translation for the term will take place in Chapter five. For the sake of simplicity, 
ipseity will be used until then. 

4. Al-Bajiri, Sharh Jawharat Al-Tawhid (Dimascus1971), 21. 

45 Dhat as a term refers to God’s Self. In chapter 4, there is a comprehensive discussion of the term and its use in 
theology and how it should be translated. 

46 Taftazani, Sharh Al-Tafidzani ‘Ala Matn Al-‘Aqd'id Li Al-Shaykh Najm Al-Din Al-Nasaft, 2, 57. 

47 Al-Ijt, Kitab Al-Mawagif Fi 'Tlm Al-Kalam, 3, 302. 
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Hence, this thesis is conceptually framed on the key themes in i/ahivyat, God’s existence, 
eternity, oneness and the nature of God’s dhat, names and attributes, and follows the classical 
framework in content and in order of importance while catering to the theological content al- 
Maturidi presents in his exegesis. Ahmad al-Ghamidi, a contemporary theologian, commits to a 
similar theological framework when studying the creed of al-Bayhaqt (d. 944 CE), a Shafi’1 
scholar, in the tenet of i/ahiyyat, through al-Bayhaqt’s various titles.** Al-Ghamidi commences 
by assessing al-Bayhaq?’s methodology in proving the existence of God, God’s oneness and 
progresses to discussing the names of God and his attributes including anthropomorphism. 

Al-Maturidi’s commentary in Ta’wilat comprises all matters of classical and contemporary 
themes of theology including the key themes of i/ahiyyat. Al-Maturidi’s commentary in Ta’ wilat, 
nonetheless, does not structure the themes in the classical framework to which Muslim 
theologians usually adhere. The two main reasons for the difference are the nature of the title and 
the aim of al-Maturidi. Ta’ wilat is an exegesis and not a theological epistle. It, therefore, adheres 
to the classical system of suwar (chapters) order in the Qur’an.*? Such treatment of theological 
topics may have made it difficult for the reader to determine his theological positions but it 
offered an important genre to Qur’anic exegesis — Sunni theological exegesis. Furthermore, the 
audience for whom al-Maturidi caters in Ta’wilat includes the general readership, in Samarqand 
and elsewhere, who may not be interested or fully competent in systematic theology and abstract 
theological writing. As it will be evident in chapters 2 to 6, al-Maturidi wanted his arguments to 
be reader-friendly to ordinary Muslims. Hence, his commentary is rich with theological and 
dialectical information but al-Maturidt does not permit it to dominate or overwhelm the 
exegetical nature of the title. 


48 Ahmad. Al-Ghamidi, Al-Bayhagi Wa Mawgifuhu Min Al-Ilahiyyat (Saudi: Thya' al-turath, 2002), 12. 
# Tt begins with surah al-Fatihah and ends with surah al-Nas. 
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Prophethood and eschatology, where al-Maturidi makes significant original contributions, 
or other pertinent theological topics are beyond the scope of this thesis as it would have come at 
the expense of an adequate and in-depth critical analysis of al-Maturidt’s theological 
commentary in i/ahiyyat. The strategy is to cover the chief areas comprehensively and permit the 


opportunity for future research. 


Methodology 
This research studies and analyse classical Islamic texts through a modern critical lens. Hence, its 
methodology demands a combination of traditional Islamic approach and modern critical methods 
and tools to accomplish it successfully. The research employed a qualitative textual analysis 
method in examining al-Maturidi’s exegesis, his Kitab al-Tawhid and all the titles of the key 
exegetes that are relevant to al-Maturidi’s era and region.°° 
The research undertook a thematic—analytical study of the theological verses in the original 
Arabic exegesis corpus of al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat, to discover his theological views, contributions 
to the theological exegesis genre, methodology in interpreting such verses and the paradigm he 
employs in explaining them. This also proves essential to the process of discerning the 
characteristics of his style and may require resorting, in some instances, to heuristic procedures. 
To realise the above objectives, textual analysis is carried out on the entire exegesisof al- 


Maturidi from beginning to end and chapter by chapter. His theological writings, however, are 


spread throughout his exegesis without a thematic structure, following the nature of the chapters 


°° Ahmad al-Ghamidi implements a similar methodology when studying the creed of al-Bayhaq? in the tenet of 
ilahiyyat, through al-Bayhaqt’s various titles. 
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in the Qur’an, which address multiple themes predominantly. Content analysis is applied to 
deconstruct al-Maturidi’s main theological arguments, while thematic analysis is used to 
reconstruct al-Maturidi’s arguments within the theological framework of the research. For 
example, to compile his main arguments on the proofs of tawhid (unity of God), the thesis 
deconstructs his arguments for God’s tawhid, which is sporadic throughout his exegesis, and 
thematically reconstructs them in a single chapter. The Integrity of al-Maturidi arguments is 
preserved as the deconstruction focuses on extracting all the theological views and concepts al- 
Maturidi expresses and discusses and then thematically link them together in respective chapters. 

Ta’wilat, the only extant exegetical work of al-Maturidi, constitutes the primary source 
upon which the thesis is constructed. In principle, all the chronological and extant prints of 
Ta’wilat have been consulted and applied, as much as possible, in the thesis, including the 
incomplete editions.°! However, the fundamental edition the researcher relies on in his critical 
analysis and examination of Ta’wilat is that of Bekir Topaloglu (d. 2016 CE) published in 2005. 
Topaloglu edited this print of Ta’wilat and corrected most of the editorial mistakes the previous 
editions suffered and has been recommended by prominent academics in the field. 

In addition, the thesis conducts a comparative analysis of the exegetical writings of the key 
exegetes of al-Maturidi’s era and region as far as i/ahiyyat is concerned. Rudolph considers a 
number of regional exegeses essential to evaluating accurately the theological significance of 
Ta’wilat. They are the exegeses of Mugqatil ibn Hayyan (d. 753 CE), Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 775 


CE), Abt al-Qasim al-Ka‘bt (d. 931 CE), Muhammad ‘Ayyashi (d. 932 CE) and Abi al-Layth 





5! The incomplete editions are: 1- the print edited by Ibrahim and Sayyid ‘Awadayn published under the sponsorship 
of the High Committee of Islamic Affairs in the Ministry of Islamic Endowment in Egypt in 1971 and 2- the later, 
incomplete, version in 1983, by the same editors, published by the Ministry of Endowment and Religious Affairs in 
Iraq. The first complete edition and print of Ta’ wilat, undertaken by Fatimah al-Khaymi, in 2004 has also being 
consulted and cited in the thesis, where it is seen fit. 
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Samarqandi (d. 983 CE). However, the exegeses of Muqatil ibn Hayyan and Abit al-Qasim al- 
Ka‘bi are not extant today.*” Hence, they have not been incorporated in the thesis. 

The incorporated exegetes are Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. 767 CE), Tabari (d. 923 CE), 
Muhammad ‘Ayyashi (d. 932 CE), and Abii al-Layth Samarqandt (d. 983 CE). Tabari’s exegesis 
was included in the critical comparison due to his prominence in the Sunni exegetical academia, 
being a contemporary of al-Maturidi and a promoter of interesting theological views that numerous 
contemporary Arabic scholars, such as Jabir Amir and Ibrahtm ‘Awad, assert that it represents the 
traditional Sunni creed.°* Additionally, contemporary English academics such as Walid Saleh 
emphasize that it is instrumental to reread the works of Tabart and al-Maturidi in the context of 
one another and that such critical comparison will revolutionalise the field.*+ The selected titles 
represent the earliest proper exegetical titles in Sunni literature present today.>> 

Even though, Samargandi appeared post al-Maturidi’s era his exegesis was included as he 
comes from the same school and region of al-Maturidt. Samarqandi’s exegesis gives an indication 
of the status of Sunni theological exegesis shortly after al-Maturidi’s time and thus offers to 
discover the value of al-Maturidi’s contributions to the genre. ‘Ayyashi’s exegesis is included in 
the thesis, although he is of the Shi‘ite tradition, as prominent European academics such as 
Rudolph list it as one of the significant exegesis in Transoxiana in al-Maturidi’s lifetime..°° Even 


though, it is arguable that the selected exegeses may not represent all the exegetical literature of 


>? Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 188. 

3 J, Amir, Manhaj Al-Salaf Wa Al-Mutakallimin Fi Muwafaqat Al-‘Aql L Al-Naql Wa Athar Al-Manhajayn Fi Al- 
“Aqidah (Al-Riyadh: Adwa al Salaf, 1998), 26; I. 'Awad, Mina Al-Tabari Ila Sayyid Qutb: Dirasat Fi Manahij Al- 
Tafsir Wa Madhahibih (Cairo: Dar Al Firdaws, 2010), 13. 

>4 Saleh, "Rereading Al-Tabari through Al-Maturidi: New Light on the Third Century Hijri," 180. 

% Patrick J. D'Silva, "Tafsir and Islamic Intellectual History: Exploring the Boundaries of a Genre Edited by 
Andreas Gorke and Johanna Pink. Qur'anic Studies Series, 12. London: Oxford University Press in Association with 
the Institute of Ismaili Studies," Religious Studies Review 43, no. 1 (2017); Nicolai Sinai, "The Qur'an : A 
Historical-Critical Introduction," (2018): 113; Andreas Gérke, Johanna Pink, and Studies Institute of Ismaili, TafsiR 
and Islamic Intellectual History : Exploring the Boundaries of a Genre (2014), 113. 

>° Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 188. 
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the era and region of al-Maturidt, they are the only ones extant in circulation today. The authors 
may not be classifed as peers of al-Maturidi on the theological level but on the exegetical level 
they are amongst the prominent scholars of the era and region of al-Maturidt. Thus, they will help 
one visualise the overall state of the theological exegesis genre and examine how advanced al- 
Maturidi’s commentary was on the level of his era and region. On the other hand, the exegesis of 
Muhammad al-Sulami (d. 1022) and the exegesis of Sahl al-Tustart (d. 897 CE) were excluded 
from the comparison as their works have been reviewed and were found to contain no theological 
content. Thus, they cannot be compared with Ta’ wilat theologically.>’ The irrelevance of the titles 
to theological exegesis is not surpising as they belong to the genre of Sufi exegesis.~® 

The findings of the assessment is compared and contrasted with al-Maturidi’s commentary 
on the same verses resulting in a scholarly assessment that determines the distinctiveness of his 
efforts, the nuances of his work, his paradigm of interpretation and the value of his contributions 
to the genre. 

A similar comparative analysis is undertaken between Ta’wilat and al-Maturidi’s 
theological epistle, Kitab al-Tawhid, on the content and methodological level to discover the 
similarities, differences and nuances that exist between both titles. This comparison is useful in 
ascertaining which work was produced first and given that Ta’wilat is far larger the expectation is 
al-Maturidi would cover more ground in his exegesis and therefore enable to discover his theology 


more comprehensively. 





57 These titles are very brief. Each one of them consists of a singe volume. Their brevity eased the process of 
reviewing their content and assessing the theological component in them. 

58 Al-Zarqani, Mandhil Al-'Irfan Fi ‘Ulim Al-Qur’an, 2, 82; Dhahabi, Al-Tafsir Wa Al-Mufassiriin, 2, 269; Jamal J. 
Elias, "Safi Tafstr Reconsidered: Exploring the Development of a Genre " Journal of Qur‘anic Studies 12 (2010): 
43-46; Maryam. Musharraf, "A Study on the Sufi Interpretation of Qur’an and the Theory of Hermeneutic," al- 
bayan journal 11 (2013): 38-43. 
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In relation to categorisation, selection and analysis of the verses, the study took a thematic 
approach. After examining the entire Ta’wilat as guided by the theoretical framework, the selection 
of the verses is based on two criteria: (1) their relativity to the field of i/ahiyyat; (2) the level of 
controversy, interest and study associated with the verses. 

All the main citations from the Arabic primary sources are documented in the study in two 
forms, a transliteration followed with an English translation. The step was taken to guarantee the 
authenticity, clarity and accuracy of all the citations and help the reader engage better with 
Ta’wilat. The transliteration system followed is the Library IMMES Arabic romanization system 


included below.°? 


The IJMES Arabic transliteration system 























Arabic ‘ 
: 7 F : Arabic 
Transliteration Character Transliteration 
Character 
. hamzah GH : 
¢ bpd c 
= F . 
A | a) 
B — Q es) 
T ay K 3 
TH 
ey L J 
J 
c M ° 
H o N ws) 




















» The transliteration system has been included as an appendix because it is 10 pages long and there are relevant 
aspects of it to the thesis on different pages. 
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‘a H 
D = 
a Ww, U 3 
DH ; E 
3 Y,I g 
R 
2 A Short Opener 
Z : * 
) A Long Opener 
S 2 
Us A Maddah 
SH 5 7 
Us A’ Alif Maqsourah 
$ 
. Ua u Short Closer 
d - 
v2 a Long Closer 
t ‘ 
: 4 1 Short Breaker 
Z : 
; a T Long Breaker 
: J Doubling the letter yaaane 





Arabic vowels and diphthongs 





Arabic vowels and diphthongs 
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i 
is . 

I 
Dammah ©: 

u 
2) 7 

u 
és! ay 
3 

aw 








Research Limitations 

This research concentrates on discovering al-Maturidi ‘s theology through his own work, 
studying how he understood, interpreted and analysed the theological verses and how he 
influenced Sunni theological exegesis. It investigates all the commentaries al-Maturidi wrote on 
the tenet of i/ahiyyat. It does not include other tenets of Islamic theology such as nubuwwat 
(matters pertaining to Prophethood) or sam ‘iyyat (transmitted beliefs such as the notions of 
Paradise and Hell and the events of the Hereafter including eschatology). 

In addition, the research only compares and contrasts the commentaries of al-Maturidi 
with that of the key exegetes of his era and region. The selection of the exegetes adheres the 
following criteria: (1) the availability of their exegetical titles today, (2) the relevance and 
importance of their work to the accurate study of al-Maturidi’s theology in Ta’ wilat (3) the 


prominence and weight of the scholar and his exegesis and their influence on the discipline of 





6° §.H. Nasr and M. Aminrazavi, Anthology of Philosophy in Persia: Philosophical Theology in the Middle Ages and 
Beyond (1.B.Tauris, 2009), 339; Goran Larsson, "Islam and Disability: Perspectives in Theology and Jurisprudence," 
(Routledge, 2011), 4-5. 
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Qur’anic exegesis. Thus, the study does not examine all the commentaries written by all Sunni 


exegetes on the theological verses up to modern era. 


Chapters Outline 

The thesis is organised in six chapters, excluding the introduction and conclusion. Given the 
foundation of the dissertation revolves around the discovery and critical analysis of the theological 
views and contributions of al-Maturidi to Sunni theological exegesis in i/ahiyydat, each chapter has 
been dedicated to cover a specific aspect of the subject. 

Chapter 1 examines, the literature in the nature and state of the academic studies that 
engage the genus of Sunni theological exegesis, in toto, and whether it has been recognized as an 
independent genre in the domain of Qur’anic exegesis or not. The aim of such an examination is 
to prospect for gaps in the study of Sunni theological exegesis, as a genre, and then in Ta’wilat in 
particular from an exegetical perspective. The second objective of the chapter is to investigate 
whether Ta’wilat has been studied academically with the aim of discovering the theology of al- 
Maturid?, in it, in the academe world, specifically as far as i/ahivyat is concerned. The reviews 
undertaken identify numerous substantial gaps in knowledge that exist in Muslim and non- 
Muslim literature in the study of the theology of al-Maturidi through Ta’wilat, as far as ilahivyat 
is concerned, the study of Sunni theological exegesis as a genre and the study of the 
contributions of al-Maturidt to the genre and the pivotal role his exegesis plays in the 


development or rather the establishment of Sunni theological exegesis. 


Chapter 2 provides a critical analysis of the theological commentary of al-Maturidi in 


Ta’wilat in the sphere of the existence of God. The first part of the chapter, studies and analyses 
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succinctly the influence of the region on the motivation of al-Maturidi to study and prove the 
existence of God. The second part transitions to study the paradigm al-Maturidi devises to prove 
the existence of God. The third part, unearths, critically analyses and explains the proofs al- 
Maturidi postulates to prove the existence of God. The findings are analytically compared and 
contrasted with Kitab al-Tawhid and the key exegeses of the era and region to highlight the 
contributions of Ta’wilat to al-Maturidi’s theology, in i/ahiyyat, and his contributions to Sunni 
theological exegesis. 

Chapter 3 focuses on a systematic and exhaustive analysis of the views of al-Maturidi on 
the doctrine of tawhid and his contributions to this area of theology. The chapter assesses al- 
Maturidi’s commentary to extract his theology on the conception of tawhid in Ta’wilat. It 
identifies, categorises and investigates the proofs al-Maturidi postulates to ascertain the 
legitimacy of the notion of tawhid. It sheds the light on the nuances and similarities between his 
two extant titles and identifies al-Maturid?’s uniqueness in Ta’wilat. A thorough and critical 
examination and comparison of the exegeses of the most prominent exegetes of al-Maturidt’s 
time and region is conducted to achieve the same outcome and discover al-Maturidi’s 
contributions to Sunni theological exegesis. 

Chapter 4 addresses the question of “who is God”, in al-Maturidi’s understanding, what 
are his attributes? and how do God’s attributes relate to his self? It examines al-Maturidi’s 
perception of the notion of the asma’ al-husna (the beautiful and perfect names of God) in 
Ta’wilat. A more profound dimension of the topic is al-Maturid?’s theology on the nature of 
God, the nature of God’s names and attributes and the relationship of God’s Self with his names 


and attributes. The unique attribute of takwin is then analysed and critiqued given that it is al- 
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Maturidi’s unique work, completely original and chartered to him, and is the mother attribute, in 
his opinion, that governs all the sifat al-af‘al (the attributes of the actions of God). 

Chapter 5 delves into al-Maturidt’s doctrine concerning the anthropomorphic expressions 
in the Qur’an. It examines the thought-provoking proposition of al-Maturidi, discovered in the 
analysis of chapter four, about whether he views or classifies the anthropomorphic expressions, 
in the Qur’an, as similes rather than divine inherent attributes. The chapter focuses on the 
expressions that fall under the category of anthropomorphism in the form of God. Namely, the 
yad and the ‘ayn expressions in the Qur’an.°! The commitment to these specific expressions is 
driven by the fact that they symbolise the most controversial and most graphical expressions that 
advocate a physical image of God and are sufficient in identifying and capturing al-Maturidt’s 
approach to all anthropomorphic expressions pertinent to the form of God. 

Chapter 6 studies the theological position of al-Maturidi on istiwa’” in his exegesis as it 
symbolises anthropomorphism in action. It investigates al-Maturidt’s commentary on the verses 
that ascribe the notion to God, to discover his interpretations and doctrine. Additionally, the 
chapter assesses al-Maturidi’s conceptual framework and methodology in explaining istiwa’, if 
any, to verify if it is different or consistent with the methodology, he adopts in his analysis of the 
expressions relevant to anthropomorphism in form- yad and ‘ayn. It contrasts his writing on 
istiwa’ in Ta’wilat with his writing on the subject in Kitab al-Tawhid to develop a 
comprehensive appreciation and understanding of his theological position on the subject and 


discover the nuances that exist between both texts. It compares his commentary with the other 





6! The two terms yad and the ‘ayn have not been translated as hand and eye respectively as this translation is not 
consensual amongst all Sunni theologians and their meanings, in reference to God, will be discussed in chapter five. 
® As noted in the previous note. There is no consensual meaning or definition for istiwd’ amongst Sunni 
theologians. The discussion of the various meanings, in reference to God, will take place in chapter six. 


selected exegetes to appraise his contributions to the establishment and development of Sunni 


theological exegesis. 
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CHAPTER 1: LITERATURE REVIEW 


1.1 Introduction 

Qur’anic exegesis is one of the most pivotal fields in the Islamic scholarship. It underlies a 
central role to all Islamic disciplines. Ali al-Wahidi (d. 1075 CE) classifies Qur’anic exegesis as 
“the mother of all the Shari ‘ah disciplines and the compendium of all the religious rulings.”® Al- 
Raghib Al-Isfahani (d.1108 CE) concurs with al-Wahidi and describes Qur’anic exegesis as “the 
most honorable knowledge a human may learn.” 

The reverence Muslim scholars had for Qur’anic exegesis, particularly in the Sunni 
world, does not come as a surprise since the subject matter of the field is to understand the final 
revealed sacred text, according to Muslim belief. Ibn ‘Atiyyah (d. 1146 CE) articulates this belief 
as his main motive for composing a title in Qur’anic exegesis. All the ma ‘arif (sciences) 
deduce their maxims from the Qur’an and its exegesis, he stresses.©° Therefore, scholars, and 
general Muslims akin, turn primarily to the Qur’an as the undisputed truth and trusted source of 
knowledge, guidance and understanding of the physical and metaphysical world alike.°’ 


The belief in the divine origin and undisputed authority of the Qur’an triggered a 


significant evolution in the field of Qur’anic exegesis. Muslim scholars, from all walks of 


6 A. Al-Wahidt, Al-Tafsir Al-Basif, vol. 25 (Al Riyad: Imam Ibn S’id, 2009), 1, 43. 

4 A. Al-Hamadani, Tanzth Al Qur’an ‘an Al Matami’ (Beirut: Dar Al Nahda), 7. 

6 In his work ‘Ilm Kitab Allah (Knowledge of the Book of God), Ibn ‘Atiyyah stresses that the entire shari ‘ah is 
constructed upon Qur’anic exegesis. For further information see: A. Ibn ‘Atiyyah al-Andalust, Al-Muharrar AI- 
Wajiz Fi Tafsir Al-Kitab Al- ‘Aziz, 2nd ed., 6 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al ‘Ilmiyyah, 2007), 1, 34. 

6 Tbid. 

°7 The praise of the Muslim scholars of the field of Qur’anic exegesis and their emphasis on its focality in Islamic 
sciences should not be misunderstood to mean that tafsir replaces the fields of theolgoy and figh (Islamic 
Jurisprudence). General Muslims usually consult the literature of these fields directly when seeking verdicts. Rather, 
it underscores the centrality of Qur’anic exegesis in determing the relevant primary proofs upon which these verdicts 
and views are constructed and the process of validating these proofs conceptually. 
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academia, began to seek from the Qur’an the proofs, teachings and tenets upon which they 
founded their relative Islamic disciplines. This interest changed the face of Qur’anic exegesis 
forever. It progressed the study of the Qur’an beyond the brief and timid lexical and philological 
explanations of its verses prevalent in the early days of Islam.® It induced, as Gilliot and Qattan, 
amongst others, advise, new genres of exegesis unfamiliar to the predecessors such as 
jurisprudential exegesis, linguistic exegesis, mystical exegesis and theological exegesis. 
Theological exegesis came into being as a genre that seeks the principles of the Islamic Creed 
from the Qur’an and studies the verses related to the Islamic doctrine, which is at the heart of the 
undertaken thesis. 

This chapter seeks to accomplish two objectives fundamental to this thesis. The first is to 
assess and critically analyse the research, if any, undertaken on al-Maturidi’s exegetical title, 
“Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah” and whether it is acknowledged as an influential theological exegesis 
in the Sunni mainstream. For this purpose, the chapter examines, as a preliminary step, the nature 
and state of the academic studies that engage the genus of Sunni theological exegesis, in toto, 
and whether it has been recognized as an independent genre or not. The aim of such an 
examination is to prospect for gaps, if any, in the study of Sunni theological exegesis in general, 
as a genre, and then in Ta’wilat, in particular, from an exegetical perspective. 

The second objective of the chapter is to investigate whether Ta’ wilat has influenced the 
scholarly perception about the theology of al-Maturidt in the academe world, specifically 


ilahiyyat. For this end, another review is conducted to assess whether the theological views al- 





68 For further information see: W.A. Saleh, "Preliminary Remarks on the Historiography of Tafsir in Arabic: A 
History of the Book Approach," Journal of Qur'anic Studies 12 (2010); ibid. 

© Qattan, Mabahith Fi ‘Ulim Al-Our’an; Al-Zarqani, Mandahil Al-'Irfan Fi ‘Ulam Al-Our’an; M. Al-Bugha and M. 
Misti, Al-Wadih Fi ‘Uliim Al-Qur’an (Dimascus: Al Kalim Al Tayyib, 1998); N. Itr, ‘Ulim Al-Qur’an Al-Karim 
(Dimascus: Al Sabah, 1996); Claude. Gilliot, "Exegesis of the Qur’an: Classical and Medieval," in Encyclopaedia of 
the Qur'an, ed. Jane Dammen McAuliffe (Washington DC: Georgetown University, 2015). 
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Maturidi articulates in Ta’ wilat, or his contributions therein, have been studied, or not, since the 
discovery of al-Maturidi as a theologian, in the western academia. Such an analysis helps 
identify aspects, nuances and areas of research unexplored vis a vis the theological dimension of 


Ta’wilat whether by classical or contemporary literature. 


1.2 The birth of theological exegesis as a Qur’anic genre 

One cannot claim that the emergence of theological exegesis was the result of mere academic 
interest or progressive, and objective, accumulation of knowledge alone. Rather it occurred in the 
aftermath of the fitnah’° (major political conflict) that unfolded immediately after the 
assassination of ‘Uthman Ibn ‘Affan’! (d. 656 CE) and the political polarizing wars that ravaged 
the Muslim world for years to follow. These events caused a great division in the fabric of the 
early Muslim nation on the political, social but more importantly on the religious level as well. 
Ignaz Goldziher (d. 1921 CE), Hussein Abdil Raof (2013) and Fazlur Rahman Malik, among 
others, maintain that the divisions (such as Shi‘ite, Zaydite, Kharijite, and Mu‘tazilite) 
materialized, after this defining fitnah event, cannot be classified simply as sects or groups’”. On 
the contrary, they are independent Islamic schools that sought to be separate and parallel to what 


would become the mainstream Sunni school on all levels. As a result, they developed their own 


” The First fitnah (35/656-40/661) started after the assassination of the third caliph ’Uthman in the year 35 AH/656 
CE and ended in 40 AH/661 CE after the murder of the fourth caliph Ali. Stalemate at the Battle of Siffin and 
inconclusive arbitration between ’Ali and Mu’awiyah resulted in the formation of many sects in Islam. (Ullah, Al- 
Kashaf: Al-Zamakhshart’s Mu’ tazilite exegesis of the Qur’an, 2013, p. 98) 

7 ‘Uthman Ibn ‘Affan is the third rightly guided Caliph in Islamic history. In virtue, he is one of the leading figures 
of the companions and highly respected amongst the Muslims. He has major contributions to Islamic sciences. One 
of them is the second compilation of the Qur’an. (Al-Sallab1, The Biography of 'Uthman ibn 'Affan, 2005) 

® Abdul Raof, Schools of Qur'anic Exegesis: Genesis and Development; Goldziher, The History of Islamic Schools 
in Qur’anic Exegesis; F. Rahman, Islamic Methodology in History (Central Institute of Islamic Research, 1965). 
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understanding and principles for the various Islamic disciplines particularly theology, figh 
(Islamic Jurisprudence) and Qur’anic exegesis”. 

In relation to their influence on Qur’anic Exegesis, Abdiil Raof states, “Similarly 
theological cleavages among mainstream and non-mainstream Islam have encroached upon 
Qur’anic Exegesis””*. ‘Abdullah Saeed endorses the same view and further elucidates, “While 
we cannot speak about Sunni, Shi’i or Khariji fafsir in the first/seventh century, we can certainly 
use those terms in the third/ninth century.””> He adds, “Since then, all three groups continued to 
produce tafsir works that project their legal, theological and religio-political views.””° In point of 
fact, Abdiil Raof believes the impact of the political situation on Qur’anic exegesis to be greater 
than on any other Islamic discipline. He asserts, “Muslim Exegetes have been working in 


politically pressurized and hostile environment. The political status quo has impinged upon 


exegesis more than any other discipline in Islamic Studies.””’ 


Thence, from all these factors, Sunni Exegesis, Shi‘ite”’ Exegesis and Mu‘tazilite” 
Exegesis®° were produced and became a fixed reality in Islamic scholarship. Each camp 
endeavoured to use the Qur’an as a vehicle to prove the legitimacy of their views. These efforts 


influenced immensely the birth and development of theological exegesis as a genre. Philippe 


3 The technical definition of the word figh is “The knowledge of Shari’ah rulings that relates to the practical 
aspects (of a mukallaf) and derived from its detailed evidences.” (Hamid and Ginena, Foundations of Shariah 
Governance of Islamic Banks 2015), p.8 

™ Abdul Raof, Schools of Qur'anic Exegesis: Genesis and Development, 55. 

™ Saeed, Interpreting the Our’an: Towards a Contemporary Approach, 10. 

7 Tbid. 

™ Abdul Raof, Schools of Qur'anic Exegesis: Genesis and Development, 55. 

7 The Shiite or, in Arabic, Shi’ah is a term applied to the largest minority in the Muslim world who believe that, 
after the death of the Prophet, the Imamate (the political and religious leadership of the Muslim community) should 
have gone to 'Ali - the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet - and his descendants as a divine right. ("Shi'a,” n.d.) 
™ The Mu’ tazilites or, in Arabic, Mu'‘tazilah is an Islamic school of theology based on reason and rational thought 
that flourished in the cities of Basra and Baghdad, both in present-day Iraq, during the 8th—10th centuries. 
"Mutazila," in Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, Encyclopaedia of Islam (Brill). For furhter information also 
see: "Mu‘tazilites ." New Catholic Encyclopedia. . Encyclopedia.com. (October 16, 2020). 
https://www.encyclopedia.com/religion/encyclopedias-almanacs-transcripts-and-maps/mutazilites. 

8° As well as other types of exegesis. 
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Gilliot asserts this inference and highlights the role of the Mu‘tazilites in the birth of the genre of 
theological exegesis. He states, “While here is not the place to discuss the early beginnings of 
dialectical theology in Islam, it can be said to have been consolidated by the Mu‘tazilites, even if 
they did not actually initiate it.”*' The best strategy to discredit their adversaries and refute their 
opinions and teachings was, and continues to be, postulating that they do not correspond to the 
teachings of the Qur’an. © 

Consequently, literature written in the genre of Islamic theological exegesis cannot be 
treated as homogenous. Undisputedly, there is Sunni theological exegesis, a Shi‘ite theological 


exegesis, a Mu‘tazilite one and so forth. The focus of this study is on Sunni theological exegesis, 


its evolution and study in Muslim and non-Muslim literature. 


1.3 Sunni theological exegesis and place of Ta’wilat in classical and 
contemporary Arabic Islamic literature 


The study of the historiography and development of Sunni theological exegesis has been 
neglected in the Arab Muslim academia and, to lesser extent, in western academia. Strangely, 
some Muslim scholars who rose to prominence in the current and past century® for writing in the 
history and evolution of Qur’anic exegesis, in Sunni main stream, do not seem to place 
theological exegesis in a category of its own let alone mention it in their works. *4 

Manna‘ Qattan (d. 1999 CE), whose title in the sciences of the Qur’an earned him a great 


popularity in the Arab and Muslim world, is a good illustration of this observation. Qattan does 





8! Gilliot, "Exegesis of the Qur’an: Classical and Medieval," 12. 

82 The reverence of the Qur’an, as the primary source of guidance in Islam and the undisputed authority amongst the 
Muslims, urged all the schools to strive to justify and substantiate their teachings and principles by its verses. For 
further information see: Dhahabt, Al-Tafsir Wa Al-Mufassiriin. 

83 Their names and titles will appear and be discussed shortly. 

84 Ttr, ‘Ulam Al-Our’an Al-Karim; Al-Bugha and Misti, Al-Wadih Fi ‘Uliim Al-Qur’an; Al-Zarqani, Mandhil Al- 
Trfan Ft ‘Ulam Al-Qur’an; Qattan, Mabahith Fi ‘Ulim Al-Qur’an. 
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not discuss or even enlist theological exegesis as a genre of Qur’anic exegesis. He divides the 
types of exegesis into three main types, |- al-tafsir bil ma’thur (exegesis by narration), 2- al- 
tafsir bil ra’y (rational exegesis) and 3- al-tafsir al-mu’asir (contemporary exegesis).®° 
Theological exegesis, thence, would fall under the category of al-tafsir bil ra’y, since Qattan 
listed al-R4zi’s exegesis, which is theological, under this category. The fact remains though that 
Qattan does not even mention it as a sub-category. 

The categorisation of Qattan, however, has not been endorsed by fellow Muslim scholars. 
Walid Saleh (d. 1986 CE), for instance, argues that this thematic presentation is “decidedly 
Sunni of the Salafi type” and of no analytical value.*° Al-Bugha & Misti, two contemporary 
Muslim scholars, agree with Saleh. They categorise the works in exegesis into four types rather 
than three. They endorse the first two categories Qattan lists, namely, al-tafsir bil ma’thur 
(exegesis by narration) and al-tafsir bil ra’y (rational exegesis). However, they add two distinct 
types, 1- Al-Tafsir al-Batini (esoteric exegesis) and 2- Al-Tafsir al-Ishari (mystical exegesis)*’. 
Unlike Qattan, they provide a clear definition of each category, albeit they do not list theological 
exegesis as an independent category. Ntruddin ‘Itr, a contemporary prolific Muslim scholar, 
follows the methodology of al-Bugha & Misti and accepts the categories they listed. However, 
he adds to it another category al-tafsir al-fighi (Jurisprudential exegesis). He, like the others, 
makes no clear reference to theological exegesis as a genre.*® 
Some may argue these scholars did not list theological exegesis, as a genre, for their titles 


are not comprehensive. They did not intend to list all the types of exegeses extant in Qur’anic 


literature. This justification, however, is not satisfactory for two reasons. Firstly, despite the 





85 Qattan, 370. 

86 Saleh, "Preliminary Remarks on the Historiography of Tafsir in Arabic: A History of the Book Approach," 7. 
87 Al-Bugha and Misti, Al-Wadih Fi ‘Uliim Al-OQur’an, 232. 

88 Ttr, ‘Ulam Al-Our’an Al-Karim, 74. 
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claim of brevity, these scholars listed tens of exegetical titles of various degrees of importance. 
They included titles that belong to theological exegesis such as Mafatth al-Ghayb authored by al- 
Razi. Secondly, they listed genres of less, or at least equal, significance to theological exegesis 
such as al-tafsir al-batini (esoteric exegesis) and al-tafsir al-ishari (mystical exegesis). These 
scholars seem unaware, or perhaps heedless of the existence of the theological genre in the first 
place. 

The clear negligence of theological exegesis, evident in the work of some Muslim 
scholars, does not constitute the norm for all academic literature concerning the various types of 
Qur’anic exegesis. Notable Muslim and non-Muslim scholars discussed theological exegesis and 
treated it as an independent genre. Dhahabi (d.1977 CE) is one such scholar. In his book al- 
Tafsir wal Mufassirin (Exegesis and the Exegetes), Dhahabt employs a rather extensive 
approach in his review of Qur’anic exegesis literature, including theological exegesis. In his 
investigation of theological exegesis titles, Dhahabt does not delimit his scope to Sunni 
literature. He, rather, expands it to include exegetical literature from other theological camps, 
Mu‘tazilites, Shi‘ites and Kharijites. It is indeed a noteworthy effort from a Sunni scholar and 
most definitely an untraditional step. Despite the inclusive and wide-ranging approach of 
Dhahabt, the critical analysis he provides for the exegetical works of all camps* lacks content 
and depth. He describes the titles rather than analyse their content and highlight their originalities 
and their nuances.” Saleh concurs with this critical remark. He goes beyond it to classify 
Dhahabt’s title as “... more a catalogue and survey of works than a well thought out historical 


conception of the genres of tafsir...”! 





8° The Sunni, Mu’ tazilites, Shi’ites and Kharijites camps. 
°° Dhahabi, Al-Tafsir Wa Al-Mufassiriin, 112. 
*! Saleh, "Preliminary Remarks on the Historiography of Tafsir in Arabic: A History of the Book Approach," 7. 
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Consequently, in the sphere of theological exegesis, Dhahabt does not provide a 
comprehensive understanding of the characteristics of these exegetical titles. His inquest into the 
theological exegesis books, at a macro level, does not contribute anything substantial to the 
knowledge about the evolution of the genre, its stages or the challenges it encountered. Equally, 
on the micro level, Dhahabi seems to rush in his investigation of each title. He focuses on 
including a large number of titles rather than allow himself the time and space to adequately 
critique each title satisfactorily. Unfortunately, his review does not constitute a scholarly study of 
the methodologies of the various authors in their exegeses. 

Despite the voluminous nature of Dhahabi’s study, he does not discuss Ta’ wilat or at the 
very least note its existence. Incongruously, he remarks Abi Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 936. CE), a 
contemporary theologian of al-Maturidi, as a Sunni exegete. He reports that al-Ash‘art wrote a 
Sunni theological exegesis named “al-Mukhtazan (the filled with treasures book)”.°? He even 
relates Ibn ‘Asakir’s commendation of al-Ash‘ari’s exegesis”’ but fails to remark anything about 
the effort of al-Maturidi in Sunni theological exegesis. Dhahabt completed his dissertation in 
1976; four years after the first partial edition of Ta’wilat became available in print. It is indeed an 
oversight on his part, most likely, instigated by the lack of attention in the Muslim, and possibly 
Non-Muslim, intelligentsia to al-Maturidi as a theologian in the first place — an issue this chapter 


discusses systematically in a dedicated section.” 





°? Dhahabi, Al-Tafsir Wa Al-Mufassiriin, 1, 150. 

°3 Dhahabi relates that Ibn ‘Asakir’ said, “he (al-Ash‘ari) did not leave a verse an innovator has misused except he 
refuted it and turned into a proof for the creed of the people of the truth”. For further information see: ibid. 

4 The exegesis of al-RAzi, A renowned Muslim scholar from the Ash‘ari school, (d. 1209 CE) is the only Sunni title 
Dhahabt reviews in his thesis. Dhahabt criticizes the exegesis of al-Razi with two main points. The first is the 
contention that al-Razi does not effectively rebuke the theology of the Mu’ tazilites in his exegesis, which makes the 
Sunni views seem fragile and precarious. The criticism of Dhahabt is an unquestionable evidence of the role 
assigned to the genre of theological exegesis. As has been indicated in the previous section that theological emerged 
to support the doctrine of each school and undermine the doctrine of its opponents. The second criticism is 
Dhahabt’s assertion that al-Razi’s exegesis is excessive with the discussion of kalam related subjects to the extent 
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Muhammad al-Zarqani (d.1948 CE) is another late Muslim scholar who wrote on 
theological exegesis. In his title Mandahil al- ‘irfan fi ‘Uluim al-Qur’an (the sources of knowledge 
in the sciences of the Qur’an)”> he dedicates a section to discuss the various types of Qur’anic 
exegesis.”° In this section, al-Zarqani discusses theological exegesis as an independent 
category.’ He distinguishes between the titles written by mainstream Sunni exegetes and those 
written by Shi‘ites, Mu‘tazilites and Isma‘ilites.”* Al-Zarqani dedicates separate but brief 
headings for each theological orientation.” It is useful to draw a comparison between the 
approaches of Dhahabi and al-Zarqant, whilst reviewing the writing of the latter on theological 
exegesis. The initial points of commonality between them is their classification of theological 
exegesis as an independent genre and the inclusion of the work of other currents in their listed 
titles. 1° 

They differ, nonetheless, when it comes to the degree of analysis and scope. In terms of 
scope, Dhahabi reviews more titles, from each camp, than al-Zargant.'°! In terms of analysis, al- 
Zarqani 1s very brief when compared to Dhahabt. He does not even attempt to analyse the 
methodologies or the characteristics of the tafsir books of the other camps. Al-Zarqani seems to 


take a defensive stance rather than an analytical one. He directs his attention mainly to two non- 


Sunni schools, the Shi‘ite and Mu‘tazilite, with stronger emphasis on the latter. He selects 


that al-Razi’s exegesis, in the view of Dhahabt, should be more appropriately rendered a “mawsii’ah fi ‘ilm al-kalam 
(an encyclopedia in the science of dialectics)” than a Qur’anic exegesis. According to Dhahabti, this quality 
diminished the value of the title from an exegetical standpoint. For further information see: ibid, 1, 293-94. 

°5 A title written in the science of ‘uliim al-Qur’an (the Qur’anic sciences) for which he gained prominence. 

°© He is the first Sunni scholar, as far as the review has demonstrated, to introduce they types of tafsir as a section 
into uliim al-Qur’an (the Qur’anic sciences) literature. 

°7 The term he uses to refer to theological exegesis is “tafsir ahl al- kalaim” 
dialectics). 

°8 Al-Zarqani, Mandhil Al-'Irfan Fi ‘Ulim Al-Qur’an, 2, 11. 

°° He calls them firag (sects). For further information see: Ibid, 2, 61, 65, 66. 

100 Unlike other scholars such as Qattan, al-Bugha and ‘Itr. 

101 AJ-Zarqant suffices with the mention of one, as he did with the Shi’ite exegesis, and sometime he lists two titles 
of each camp. For further information see: Al-Zarqani, Mandahil Al-'Irfan Fi ‘Uliim Al-Qur’an, 2, 59. 


(the exegesis of the scholars of 
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particular theological verses from each title and critiques the approach of the authors strongly. 
Through his selective examples, al-Zarqani demonstrates how, from his perspective, the other 
schools manipulate the meanings of the verses to help propagate their doctrine. He then rebuts 
their commentaries respectively. The impression one gathers from al-Zarqant’s writing is that his 
main aim is not to analyse objectively and comprehensively these titles. Rather he seeks to 
rebuke them and uphold his own theological school, the Sunni school. Hence, al-Zarqani places 
special emphasis on Sunni theological exegesis and chiefly al-Razi’s exegesis.! 

Unsurprisingly, al-Zarqani concurs with Dhahabi, once more, in dropping the exegesis of 
al-Maturidi from the list of Sunni theological exegesis. The further one enquires into Arabic 
exegetical literature the more it becomes perceptible, or rather undeniable, the complete absence 
of the image of al-Maturidi as an exegete and the absence of Ta’wilat as a Sunni exegesis let 
alone a theological exegesis. 

Ahmad al-Sharbasi (d. 1980 CE) who provides a detailed chronological account of all 
Qur’anic exegetical titles, including the non-Sunni titles, does not note al-Maturidi’s exegesis.'° 
Ironically when he enumerates the exegeses of the year 400 Hijri, he records the name of al- 
Ash‘atl, who emerged as a prominent Sunni theologian!™, tens of years after al-Maturidi and 
whose exegesis is missing until today, but does not register the name of al-Maturidi.'°° Shams al- 


din al-Dawidi (d. 1538 CE) wrote a two volume alphabetical index of the names of all Muslim 





102 He praises al-Razi immensely for valiantly defending ahl al-Sunnah (the Sunni school) and rebutting the 
misconceptions of the others, mainly the Mu’ tazilites, using their rational methods. Al-Zarqant’s commentary on the 
exegesis of al-Razi is dominated by praise to the point that he does not criticize it at all — a clear divergence from the 
approach of Dhahabt. For further information see: ibid, 2, 60. 

103 Ahmad Al-Sharbasi, Qissat Al-Tafsir (Beirut: Dar al Jil, 1978). 

104 Prior to this Abii al-Hasan was a Mu’ tazilite. 

105 Al-Sharbasi, Qissat Al-Tafsir 90. 
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106 in his exegetical registry.!°’ A similar 


exegetes yet he does not enter the name of al-Maturtd1 
attitude is witnessed by Jalal al-din al-Suyiti (d. 1505 CE) in his title.! 

Indeed, the absence of Ta’ wilat from the writing of these scholars credits the urgency for 
conducting research on Ta’wilat from an exegetical perspective to investigate the paradigm and 
methodology of al-Maturidt in the interpretation of theological verses. The review of the Islamic 
scholarly literature, at least so far, exposes the complete disregard, or to say the least, the absence 
of any scholarly study into Sunni theological exegesis as a genre. Ironically, as evident earlier, 
Dhahabi and al-Zarqani wrote more, as little as it may be, about the theological exegeses of the 
other schools, Mu‘tazilites and Shi‘ites, than their own. They have accepted theological exegesis 
as a genre of Qur’anic exegesis but did not attempt to study the development of this genre or 
appraise the Sunni exegeses authored in it such as Ta’ wilat. 

The unavailability of Ta’ wilat in print may, to a degree, acquit the past, and some 
classical, scholars from neglecting its study or mention. The same excuse, however, does not 
pardon recent studies. Unfortunately, contemporary research, in Qur’anic exegesis, does not 
break the cycle encountered in old and classical Arabic literature. A case in point is the book 
Muhammad al-Maghrawi published in 2000.' The title of the book inspires one that it will 
conduct an objective comparison whereby the author presents and analyses the methodologies 
and the interpretations of the various theological schools, those who advocate ta’wil and those 
who oppose it. The examination of the book, however, proves otherwise. The author could not 


resist the urge to defend his personal doctrine. The entire study is a campaign against those who 





106 Or the name of his exegesis Ta’ wilat in his book. 

107 M. Al-Dawiidi, Tabaqat Al-Mufassirin, 2 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al 'Ilmiyyah, 1983). 

108 J, Al-Suyiti, Tabaqat Al-Mufassirin (Kuwait: Dar Al Nawadir, 2010). 

10 The book is titled “Al-Mufassirriin bayna al-Ta’wil wal ithbat fi Ayat As Sifat’ (the exegetes between affirming 
and interpreting the verses of the divine attributes). 
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uphold the taghit al-kalam al-madhmim!"® (the idol of scorned Islamic dialectics) and the taghit 
al-majaz'"' (the idol of metaphor).'!? Right from the outset, there is an aggressive rebutting 
mentality that directs and drives the author in his research. Al-Maghrawi sets the neo-salafist!! 
creed as the absolute paradigm to determine what is acceptable and what is not hermeneutically. 
He reprimands the exegeses of all the preceding Muslim scholars who wrote in the genre and did 
not endorse the traditional creed. He corrects, in his opinion, the mistakes of many of the 
classical Sunni exegetes in their interpretation of the divine attributes. '!* He categorises the 
commentaries of the exegetes on the verses as either in accordance or in violation of the creed of 


the salaf.!!> 


The analytic depth is completely absent from al-Maghrawt’s research. Hardly any 
effort is exerted in understanding and assessing scholarly the methodology of the exegetes in 
handling the verses on the attributes of God. Thus, the study contributes little to the appreciation 
of the development of theological exegesis or its Sunni sub-category. Despite the publication of 
the book ab initio the new millennia, when a complete edition of Ta’wilat was available, the 
author does not discuss Ta’wilat or name it in his thesis. Ta’wilat is at the very core of the 
subject of the research yet the author overlooks it in favour of the Ash‘ari school.!!® 


It is rather strange to see a contemporary publication addressing the theme of theological 


exegesis heedless of the significance of Ta’ wilat when a 1984 thesis about the state of Qur’anic 





110M. Al-Maghrawi, Al-Mufassirriin Bayna Al-Ta’wil Wal Ithbat Fi Ayat Al-Sifat (Beirut: Resalah Publishers, 
2000), 3. 

"I hid. 

‘2 The term ¢dghit in Islam symbolises polytheism and tyranny. 

"13 Neo-Salafism or Wahhabism is “an inspired by neo-Hanbalite school of Ibn Taymiyyah (XIVth century), 
representing a traditional current that is distinguished by its literal reading of Islam and its rigorist and puritanical 
appearance” A. Sfeir, Dictionnaire Mondial De L'islamisme (Paris: Plon, 2002), 479. 

14 Al-Maghrawi, Al-Mufassirriin Bayna Al-Ta’wil Wal Ithbat Fi Ayat Al-Sifat. 

"5 Salaf is an Arabic Islamic term that refers to the prominent Muslim scholars that lived in the first three Islamic 
centuries. for further information see, Sfeir, Dictionnaire Mondial De L'islamisme. 

116 Al-Maghrawi, Al-Mufassirriin Bayna Al-Ta’wil Wal Ithbat Fi Ayat Al-Sifat. 
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exegesis confirms it. Muhammad al-Ja ‘far, in his thesis ,''’ confirms the influence of al- 
Maturidt’s school, along with the Ash‘ari school, on the field of exegesis. He states, “the 
dialectic Islamic schools that have influenced the development and progress of the Islamic 
intellect are three: Ahl al-Sunnah, the Mu‘tazilites and the Shi‘ites...the dialectic form of the 
creed of Ahl al-Sunnah is represented by al-Maturidiyyah and al-Ash‘ariyyah.” !!* Al-Ja ‘far 
praises al-Maturidi and al- Ash‘ari and stresses the significance of their contributions to the field 
of theology and exegesis. Al-Ja‘far remarks Ta’ wilat, al-Maturidi’s exegesis, as one of the 
influential works in the domain of theology along with Kitab al-Tawhid.''° Peculiarly though 
when al-Ja‘far begins discussing the topic in detail, he does not cite, not in the least, Ta’ wilat. 
All the examples, of Sunni influence on the development of Qur’anic exegesis, he quotes are 
obtained from al-R4zi’s exegesis, Shahrastant’s titles!° (d. 1153 CE). Needless to say, al-Ja‘far 
resorts to Ash‘arT sources exclusively. It is puzzling to see his commendation of the influence of 
al-Maturidi and his title on the entire field yet witness him overlook it. 

The overlooking may be justified by the tendency one witnesses in some later classical 
and contemporary Muslim scholars, even Non-Muslims!”! to project the Ash‘ari!?? and Maturidi 
theology schools as one.!*3 Taj al-Din al-Subki (d. 1370 CE), in the eight/fourteenth century, 
aided immensely in building this image. It came as a product of the Mamluk regime, as 


Madelung contends, that sanctioned the “conformist Sunnite solidarity against the infidels, 


7 The title of his study is “Athar al-Tatawwur al -Fikri fil Tafsir Fi al-Asr al-Abbas?’ (the impact of the intellectual 
development on the field of exegesis during the Abbasid Reign). 
'8M. Al-ja’far, Athar Al-Tatdwur Al-Fikri Fi Al-Tafsir Fi Al-'Asr Al-Abbdsi (Beirut: Resalah Publishers, 1984), 
302. 
'9 Thid. 
0 He is a faithful follower of the Ash‘ari school and Ghazali’s works (d.1111 CE). 
1 The non-Muslim’s perspective or perspectives will be assessed later in the chapter. 
2 The Ash‘ari is an early theological orientation of Islam, Sunni in particular, founded by Imam Abi al-Hasan al- 
Ash‘ari in the 10" Century and second most dominant theology school in the Muslim world ("Ash'aris - LookLex 
Encyclopaedia," n.d.). 
°3 Al-ja’far, Athar Al-Tatawur Al-Fikri Fi Al-Tafsir Fi Al-'Asr Al-Abbasi. 
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against Shiism, Mu'‘tazilism, and falsafa (philosophy).”!** The differences between both schools 
were waived as mostly /afzi (terminological) and minor.'”> It is possible that in such a spirit al- 
Ja‘far assumed his discussion of the Ash‘art school’s influence on Qur’an exegesis indirectly 
includes al-Maturid1. 

Regardless, such an assumption is hardly adequate. One cannot simply overlook the 
contributions of a foundational exegete, and a theologian, such as al Maturtdi from the academic 
narrative on such grounds. Al-Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi founded their own theological school 
separately and independently from one another. They emerged in different geographical, cultural, 
intellectual and political circumstances. Despite their common denominators, they possess 
different points of views on many issues in the Islamic doctrine and a number of titles!*° were 
authored to highlight and explain these differences. Al-Maturidi wrote in the field of theological 
exegesis long before the renowned al-Ash‘ari and before al-R4z1, whom al-Ja‘far refers to 
heavily. Al-Ash‘ari’s exegesis is missing and the work of al-R4zi did not appear until the 
thirteenth century. 

The disregard of Ta’ wilat and Sunni theological exegesis, as a genre, persisted in the new 
millennia in the works of contemporary Muslim and Arabic academics. In 2008, Salah al-Khalidi 
wrote a book that examines the methodologies of the Muslim exegetes. According to al-Khalidi, 


the aim of the book is to educate Muslim academics about the methodologies of the Muslim 


124 Wilferd Madelung, Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam (London: Variorum Reprints, 1985), 166. 

25 Thid. 

!26 Such as “Nazm al-Fard'id wa jam' al-fawa'id” by Zadah, “Masa’il al-ikhtilaf bayna al-Asha’irah wal al- 
Maturidiyyah” by Ibn Kamal Basha and “Al-Rawdah al-bahiyyah fima bayna Al-Asha’irah wal Al-Maturidityyah” by 
Abi Adhabah. For further information see: B. Al-Jabi, Al-Masa’il Al-Khilafiyyah Bayna Al-Asha’irah Wa AlI- 
Maturidiyyah (Beirut: Dar Ibn hazm, 2003); S. Fidah, Sharh Al-Masa’il Al-Khilafiyyah Bayna Al-Asha’irah Wa AI- 
Maturidiyyah Li Ibn Kamal Basha (Jordan: Dar Al Fath, 2011); H. Abi 'Adhabah, Al-Rawdah Al-Bahiyyah Fima 
Bayna Al-Asha’irah Wa Al-Maturidiyyah (Beirut: Resalah Publishing, 1996); Abdul Rahim. Zadah, Nazm Al- 
Fara'id Wa Jam' Al-Fawa'id Fi Bayan Al-Masa’il Al-Ikhtilafiyah Bayna Al-Maturidiyyah Wa_ Al-Ashda’irah (Cairo: 
Matba‘*at al-Taqaddum, 1905). 
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exegetes.!”” Al-Khalid? does not clarify the academic gap he intends to fill or how his book 
differs from the Dhahabt’s title. The assessment of al-Khalidi’s title reveals that it is an abridged 
version of Dhahabt’s book. In the treatise, al-Khalidt does not hide his bias against rational 
exegesis. He openly declares al-tafsir al-athari (narrative and traditional exegesis) the best type 
of exegesis and commends the exegetes who adhered to it.!7 Al-Khalidi’s writing lacks 
objectivity, critical analysis and comprehensiveness. Frequently, it appears as a personal assault 
against the adversaries of the traditional school, particularly the Mu‘tazilites.!?? Al-Maturidi is 
graced with neither acclaim nor criticism. Ta’ wilat is virtually non-existent as far as al-Khalidt is 
concerned. 

In 2009, Fatimah Mardini!*° published a book with the same title as the monograph of 
Dhahabi.'*! She acknowledged the work of Dhahabi and declared the objective of her book to 
complement his work and improve on it.'** However, her book falls short of her promise. She 
enlists the same titles Dhahabi reviewed in all the genres of Qur’anic exegesis and her analysis is 
briefer and less analytical. The new component in Mardini’s work is the inclusion of a new 
category of Qur’anic exegesis, al-tafsir al-mu ‘asir (contemporary exegesis). She discusses under 
it thematic exegesis and the grammatical analysis of the Qur’an amongst other exegetical 


issues. '33 Al-Maturidi and his Ta’wilat are not discussed. 


27S, Al-Khalidi, Ta ’rif Al-Darisin Bi Manahij Al-Mufassirin, 3rd ed. (Dimascus: Dar Al Qalam, 2008), 6. 
8 Ibid, 302. He lists all non-Sunni exegeses, Shi’ites, Mu’tazilites, Kharijites, Sufi and Isma’tlites, under the 
heading “al-ittijahat al-munharifah fi al-tafsir (the flawed currents in tafstr)”. For further information see: ibid, 501. 
?° For further information see: ibid, 504-05. 
39 She has been teaching the subject of Qur’anic exegesis for many years in Syria. For further information see: F. 
Mardin, Al-Tafsir Wa Al-Mufassirin (Dimascus: Bayt Al hikma, 2009), 4. 
3! The title of the book is “Al-Tafsir wa al-Mufassiriin (Qur’anic exegesis and the exegetes)” 
3? Mardini, Al-Tafsir Wa Al-Mufassirin, 7. 
33 Under this category, she reviews rather fleetingly — a similarity she shares with Dhahabi — many titles written by 
contemporary exegetes such as Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi (d. 1914 CE), Muhammad ibn ‘Ashir (d. 1973), Muhammad 
Sha’rawi and Muhammad al-Sabini. For further information see: ibid, 142-69. 
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In 2010, Ibrahim ‘Awad wrote a book investigating exegetical titles from Tabari (d. 923 
CE) period to Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966 CE) period.'** The title suggests the author studied all 
exegeses written between the ninth century and the twentieth century but ‘Awad studies only 
eight titles. He does not enlist al-Maturidi’s exegesis, despite being a contemporary of Tabart, or 


even indicate coming across it. ‘Awad investigates in his book Shi‘ite exegesis,!*° and a 


3 


Mut‘ tazilite exegesis, | © a commendable gesture, but did not extend this courtesy to any Sunni 


theological exegesis.!*’ An important feature that distinguishes ‘Awad’s work from the previous 
studies is his objectivity. His commentary on al-Tabrasi(d. 1154 CE) and Zamakhshart (d. 1144 
CE) titles is balanced and is not a relentless attack.'** The omission of ‘Awad’ of al-Maturidi 
does not seem deliberate or theological driven, unlike Hussayn below. ‘Awad seems genuinely 
unaware of Ta’ wilat’s existence. 

In 2011, Hussayn S‘atd Hussayn wrote an academic article to review the Sunni exegetes 
who caused major changes in the field of Qur’anic exegesis.'*’ Hussayn eliminates deliberately 
any Sunni exegete affiliated with a known theological school, without providing any 
justification.'*? Yet he nominates Tabari to be one of the reforming exegetes, despite his known 
theological views found in his exegesis.'4! Hussayn altogether eliminates al-Maturidi’s exegesis 


and al-Razi’s exegesis. 


34 The book is titled, “Mina al-Tabari ila Sayyid Qutb: Dirdsat fi Manahij al-Tafsir wa madhahibih (from Tabari to 
Sayyid Qutb: Studies into the methodologies of Qur’anic exegesis and its schools).” 
35 He investigates “Majma’ al-Baydn (the compendium of clarity)” by Fadl ibn Hassan al-Tabrast (d. 1154 CE). 
36 He investigates “Al-Kashshaf’ by Mahmiid al-Zamakhshart (d. 1144 CE). 
37 Even al-Razi’s exegesis is excluded by ‘Awad. 'Awad, Mina Al-Tabari Ila Sayyid Qutb: Dirdsat Fi Manahij Al- 
Tafsir Wa Madhahibih, 5. 
38 Tbid, 121, 47. 
» The article is titled “Al-Mujaddidiin fi Tafsir Kitab Allah (the reformists in the interpretation of the book of 
God)”. 
40 S.H. Hussayn, "Al-Mujaddidin Fi Tafsir Kitab Allah," (Suisse Univerity), under "2018." http://k- 
tb.com/book/Quraan05456-%D8%A7%D9%84%D9 %85 %D8%AC%D8%AF%D8%AF%DI%88%D9I%86- 
%D9I%8 1 SDIM8A-%D8B%AA%CD9I%8 1 %D8%B3%DIN8EA %D8%B 1-%DI%83 SD8E%TAA GDE%AT%D8%GAB- 
%DE%ATUDI%84%D9I%84 %D9%87. 467. 
‘41 Thid, 478. 
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In 2014, Ziyad al-Jirjawi and Abdul Fattah al-Hams wrote a joint article about the 
evolution of Qur’anic exegesis, its development and its paradigms. They emphasised the lack of 
academic studies and conferences in this area of research and their intention was to break the 
virginity of it in modern times.'*” Despite the briefness of their article, they list many titles, 
including theological ones, but they do not analyse any of them. The article lacks the critical 
element and hardly fills any gap. Rather it is, underwhelmingly, a repetition of information 
previous scholars have already offered. Al-Maturidt’s exegesis, as it has become the norm, is not 
mentioned. 

The literature review so far has investigated numerous theses and articles written in the 
last two centuries in the field of Qur’anic exegesis and none of them underlines the importance 
of the exegesis of al-Maturidt or even remarks its existence. The same proves to be true for 
theological research as well. 

The omission, disregard and unawareness of the existence of al Maturitdi’s Ta’wilat let 
alone studying or analyzing, or at least acknowledging its influence on theological exegesis, or its 
mere existence as a Sunni exegesis, are all common affectations in most, if not all, of the Arabic 
Islamic literature- contemporary and classical. One confidently concludes that Ta’wilat, despite 
being in print since the seventies, is an undiscovered Sunni theological exegesis. 

It is perplexing to see it untouched in any exegetical, and nearly theological, research to 
the extent that one questions whether it simply did not merit noteworthiness and was 


inconsequential. On the contrary, evidence'*? affirms that both al Maturidt and his title received 





1227 Al-Jirjawi and A Al-Hams, "Dirasah Ta’ siliyyah Li Nash’at Al-Tafsir Wa Tatawwurih Wa Masadirih Wa 
Anmatith," in The first Academic conference of the Qur'an and Islamic Studies College in Al-Quds University (Abu 
Dis2014), 4. 

‘43 Numerous statements about the significance of Ta’ wilat, such as al-Qurashi, Nasafi and Rudolph, have been 
included in the introduction chapter in the significance of the research section. 
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the adoration of all those who read them. They assert it is a significant and seminal work that 
must be investigated. Saleh confirms the exegesis of Maturidi is “a fundamental early work that 
will revolutionalise how we understand the development of the genre...”!“4 He further elaborates 
on the significance of Ta’ wilat, “One cursory glance at this work is sufficient to make us realise 
that, when fully investigated, it will radically change the way we perceive the development of 
early Qur’anic commentaries.” 

While one cannot provide a conclusive response for this mystification, the negligence of 
al-Maturidi’s exegesis, given the scarcity of information, the analysis of his period proposes few 
causative factors. The first is his geographical location. Central Asia was far from the center of 
the Caliphate, Baghdad. Baghdad, at the time, was the political capital and the academic Makkah 
of the Muslim world. As a result, many of the historians, bibliographers and scholars did not pay 
adequate attention to the academic developments that took place elsewhere. In addition, the 
remoteness of Samargand,'** when contrasted with the convenience of Baghdad being in the 
heart of the Middle East, made it unpractical for foreign students to travel Samarqand to learn. 
Central Asia was seen as the cultural and intellectual backwater of the Muslim world. !*’ 
Undoubtedly, this would have limited the spread of al-Maturidi’s teachings to other parts in the 
Muslim world and restricted his influence to his region. Wilfred Madelung, Philipp Bruckmayr 
and Rudolph confirm indirectly the significance of this inferred cause, on the ignorance and 


negligence about al-Maturidt’s exegesis, when they affirm the interrelatedness of the spread of 





144 Saleh, "Rereading Al-Tabari through Al-Maturidi: New Light on the Third Century Hijri," 180. 

'45 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, The Study Quran : A New Translation and Commentary (2017), 1647. 

'46 The city of al Maturidi and his suburb Maturid. 

47 §_ Schmidtke, The Oxford Handbook of Islamic Theology (Oxford: Oxford university press, 2016). 
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the teachings of al-Maturidi school, from Central Asia to the Mediterranean the heartlands of 
Islam, with the rise of Turkish dynasties to power.'*® 

By the same token, they confirm that the lack of political support to al-Maturidt and his 
school, during his lifetime, contributed to his absenteeism in the theological and exegetical 
circles. The Ash‘ari school enjoyed complete political immunity and promotion by three major 
Muslim dynasties, the Seljuq'*, the Ayyubid'*° and the Mamluk!*!. These dynasties played a 
pivotal in the spread the teachings of the school throughout the medieval era. Similarly, the 
Mu‘tazilites, albeit for a shorter period, their teachings were enforced by the Abbasid caliphs, al- 
Ma'min (d. 833 CE) and al-Mu'tasim (d. 842 CE). In addition, the role of the Mamluk and more 
importantly the Ottomans came later and the emergence of Sunnite solidarity, discussed earlier, 
robbed al-Maturidi from having his distinctive image.'>? 

Additionally, the strong allegiance within the schools of Islamic Jurisprudence decreased 
interest in al-Maturidi’s teachings and titles. The teachings of al-Maturidi were adopted by the 
Hanafi School alone. Meanwhile, the Ash‘ari teachings were embraced by two prominent 
schools, the Maliki School and the Shafi’1 school and a significant number of Hanbali scholars. 


In the competitive environment that dominated amongst the various schools, this would have 





48 Madelung, Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam; Philipp Bruckmayr, "The Spread and Persistence of 
Maturidi Kalam and Underlying Dynamics," Iran and the Caucasus 13, no. 1 (2009); Ulrich. Rudolph, Hanafi 
Theological Tradition and Maturidism (United Kingdom: Oxford University Press, 2016). 

‘49 Tabib Rashid al-Din et al., The History of the Seljuq Turk from the Jami’ Al-Tawartkh: An Ilkhanid Adaption of 
the Saljtig Nama of Zahir Al-Din Nishabiri (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon, 2001); Stanford J. Shaw, Ezel Kural Shaw, 
and Collection Mazal Holocaust, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey (Cambridge; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1976). 

150 R. Stephen Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols : The Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260 (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1977); John Davenport, Saladin (Philadelphia: Chelsea House Publishers, 2003). 

'S! Reuven Amitai, Mongols and the Mamluks: The Mamluk-Ilkanid War, 1260-1281 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2004); Michael Winter and Amalia Levanoni, "The Mamluks in Egyptian and Syrian Politics and 
Society," (2004); David Nicolle, The Mamluks, 1250-1517 (London: Osprey, 1993); M. Abii Zahra, Tarikh Al- 
Madhahib Al-Islamiyyah (Cairo: Dar Al Fikr Al Arabi, 1934); Juhani, Al-Mawsii’ah Al-Muyassara Fi Al-Adyan Wa 
Al-Madhahib Wa Al-Ahzab Al-Mu’asirah. 

'52 Yahya. Haidar, "The Debates between Ash'arism and Maturidism in Ottoman Religious Scholarship: A Historical 
and Bibliographical Study" (the Australian National University, 2016), 14-16. 
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discouraged scholars or at least caused them to favor the scholars of their own schools over those 
who belonged to other schools.!°? Haidar endorses this inference as he views the confinement of 
Maturidism to Hanafi circles in Transoxiana an understandable justification for the obscurity of 
al-Maturidi in an Ash‘art dominated environment.!™4 

The obscurity of al-Maturidi continued into contemporary times but for new reasons. Most 
of the studies undertaken in the genesis of Qur’anic exegesis, its genres and sub-genres and the 
methodologies of the Muslim exegetes, consciously or unconsciously, focalize around the work of 
Dhahabt. They use his very title, imitate his framework, copy his methodology and even draw the 
same conclusions. The texts are filled with repetitive information that does not offer any new 
valuable insight into the development of the field or its genres, which reflects a lack of serious 
research. The critical analysis is hardly discernible. It is overpowered by the defensive tenor and 
at times subjective attacks. The genealogical nature of the tradition, as Saleh rightly points,!>° 
caused most studies to rely on the classical inherited work without spending much effort to 
regenerate research into the genres of Qur’anic exegesis or at least update it. Thus, despite entering 
the new millennia, research about Sunni theological exegesis remains in the past and al-Maturid1 
and his exegesis continue to be the prisoners of the perception of the classical period- unnoticed. 

The literature on theological exegesis in the Muslim and Arabic academia remains 
embryonic. Studies are mostly descriptive, repetitive and defensive rather than analytical or 


critical. Most of the writers discuss the widely endorsed titles that has been noted by classical 





‘53 Abu Ameenah Bilaal Philips, The Evolution of Figh : Islamic Law & the Madh-Habs = Tarikh Al-Madhahib Al- 
Fighiyah (2015). 

‘54 Haidar, "The Debates between Ash'arism and Maturidism in Ottoman Religious Scholarship: A Historical and 
Bibliographical Study," 35. 

'S5 Saleh, "Preliminary Remarks on the Historiography of Tafsir in Arabic: A History of the Book Approach," 18. 
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scholars. No effort has been put towards analysing the characteristics or the methodologies of the 
exegetes whether from the Sunni school or the other parallel schools. 

As far as the study of Ta’wilat, in Arabic Islamic tradition, whether as a Sunni 
theological exegesis or as an exegesis in its own right, is non-existent. No academic work has 
been produced on it besides a very brief commentary by the annotator of the Resalah publication 
of the book.!°° Similarly, no work has been produced discussing the contributions of al-Maturidi 
to theological exegesis or his theological views contained in Ta’wilat. Thus, a serious gap exists 
in the study of Sunni theological exegesis in the Arab and Muslim literature, specifically in 


reference to the exegesis of al-Maturidt. 


1.4 Sunni theological exegesis and Ta’wilat in Western literature 

The discipline of Qur’anic exegesis has been a dynamic and important field of study in the 
European and English academia.'*’ Alford T. Welch divides the Qur’an studies’ research into 
three areas: “(1) exegesis, or the study of the text itself, (2) the history of its interpretation, and 
(3) the roles of the Qur’an in Muslim life and thought (in ritual, theology, etc.).”!°* Whilst the 
categorisation Welch postulates is astute, there are areas of studies that he did not signify such as 
the contributions of the exegetes to the Qur’anic exegesis and its genres, the critical analysis of 
the methodologies the exegetes employ in their interpretations and the study of the paradigms 


that direct their thought process and writing. 





156 This is in reference to the commentary of Khaymi who published the first complete publication of al Maturidi 
exegesis. For further information see: M. Al-Maturidt, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, \st ed., 5 vols. (Beirut: Resalah 
Publishers, 2004). 

'S7R.C Martin, "Understanding the Qur’an in Text and Context," History of Religion 21 (1982). 

158 AT. Welch, "Studies in Qur’an and Tafsir Thematic Issue.," Journal of the American Academy of Religion 47 
(1980): 630. 
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Thus, the approach of the English and European writers, or as some researchers describe 
it “the western writers”,!>° to Qur’anic exegesis cannot be described as homogenous. They have 
differed greatly, with Arab and Muslim scholars, and amongst themselves, about many notions in 
the field. The vigorous debate continues until today in relation to nearly every aspect of Qur’anic 
exegesis from the origin of the key term “tafsir” to the authenticity and originality of the 
narrative type of exegesis to the authorship of the Qur’an and to many other aspects in 
exegesis.'©° Notwithstanding the above, there is no confusion or disagreement amongst Western 
scholars, Muslims and Non-Muslims, about the legitimacy of categorizing theological exegesis 
as a genre of Qur’anic exegesis in its own right.!°! 

In her discussion about the development of the Qur’anic exegesis in the early 
second/eighth century, Kifayat Ullah states that the broad categories of Qur’anic exegesis that 
“can be distinguished: paraphrastic, narrative, legal, linguistic, philosophical, mystical, and 


theological.”!© However, when listing the sub-categories of theological exegesis, Ullah limits 





'5° Berg contests the assumption that the western school should be put in contrast with the Islamic school in general. 
He says, “The distinction between ‘Muslim’ and ‘Western’ is becoming more blurred. There are Muslims who work 
within the ‘Western’ tradition, and Western scholars (geographically speaking) who operate within a Muslim 
framework” H. Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim Literature from the 
Formative Period (New York: Routledge, 2000 ), 5. It is the researcher’s view that the reference should be either 
between Arabic and English literature or between Muslim and Non-Muslim literature. The researcher adopted the 
former in this thesis. 

160 Andrew. Rippin, Tafsir (New York: Oxford University Press, 2009); The Qur'an: Formative Interpretation 
(Brookfield: Ashgate, 1999); Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur'an; Berg, The Development 
of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim Literature from the Formative Period; N.J. Coulson, A 
History of Islamic Law (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1991 ); Goldziher, The History of Islamic Schools 
in Qur’anic Exegesis; Gilliot, "Exegesis of the Qur’an: Classical and Medieval." 

‘61 M.M. Bar-asher, Scripture and Exegesis in Early Imami Shiismress (Jerusalem: Magnes P, 1999); Ullah, Al- 
Kashaf: Al-Zamakhshari’s Mu’tazilite Exegesis of the Qur’an ; Abdul Raof, Schools of Qur'anic Exegesis: Genesis 
and Development; Troudi, "Quranic Hermeneutics with Reference to Narratives: A Study in Classical Exegetical 
Traditions." 

162 Ullah, Al-Kashaf: Al-Zamakhshari’s Mu’tazilite Exegesis of the Qur’an 103. 
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them to four sub-categories: 1-Shi‘ite, 2-Zaydite!™, Kharijite!©* and Mu‘tazilites.!© Inexplicably, 
Ullah does not enlist Sunni theological exegesis as a sub-category. she neither discusses it, in 
toto, nor does she dissect any of its titles anywhere in her research, save the mention of the name 
of al-Razi vis a vis the meanings of the Qur’an once or twice. 

While all those who composed in the historiography of Qur’anic exegesis, in English, 
recognised theological exegesis, little has been noted or written about Sunni theological exegesis 
—a serious gap in English academia indeed. The first comprehensive analysis of a Sunni 
theological title took place recently, in 2014 with Tariq Jaffer. In his book, Jaffer expresses his 
surprise of the minimal attention al-R4zi’s title, and by extension the sub-genre, received from 
western scholarship given the acknowledgement they expressed of its richness and influence. !© 
Even, the monograph of Michel Lagarde on the Qur’an commentary of al-R4zi in 2008, the first 
academic, though incomprehensive, study on al-R4z1’s exegesis in western scholarship, focused 
strictly on the Qur’an’s beauty therein and did not study it as a Sunni theological title.'®’ Jaffer, 
thus, assents to the conclusion of the researcher that Sunni theological exegesis, to the surprise of 
all, has not been studied adequately in western scholarship. The disquisition into the causes 


behind the paucity divulges a bigger impediment. 





32 Zaydite is a Shi'a Muslim school of thought named after Zayd ibn ‘Alt, the grandson of Husayn ibn ‘Ali. They 
are the oldest branch of the Shia and the largest group amongst the Shia before the Safavid Dynasty in the sixteenth 
century and currently the second largest group, are the closest to the Sunnis. They are particularly prevalent in 
Yemen. ("Zaidiyyah - Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia," n.d.) 

'64 Kharijites were a movement during the early years of Islam. This movement has no followers today. ("Kharijite - 
Simple English Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia," n.d.) 

‘65 | ater in her dissertation, Ullah annexes to her list a fifth entry, the Isma’ilite exegesis. For further information 
see: Ullah, Al-Kashaf: Al-Zamakhshari’s Mu’tazilite Exegesis of the Qur’an . 

166 Jaffer, Razi : Master of Quranic Interpretation and Theological Reasoning, 6-7. 

‘67 M Lagarde, "Les Secrets De L'invisible : Essai Sur Le Grand Commentaire De Fahr Al-Din Al-Razi (1149- 
1209)," (2008). 
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Most of the western scholarly Studies available today, as Saleh deprecates, “are devoted 


168 phase.””!© Many titles 


to the earliest phase of the Qur’anic exegetical tradition, the pre-Tabart 
are yet to be edited and published in the post-Tabart period and Saleh emphasizes the presence of 
epochal works of exegesis “still untouched. Works whose assessment would not only fill gaps in 
our knowledge of the history of this genre but also likely to modify what we think of the cultural 
significance of exegesis.”!’° Conveniently, Saleh does not find a better example to demonstrate 
his assertion than Ta’wilat. He states, “Let me give a stark example ... the commentary of Abt 
Mansur al-Maturidt...has been published in 10 volumes yet...scholars continue to discuss the 
history of exegesis as if this work did not exist.”!”! 

Saleh is not the first to draw attention to the importance of Ta’wilat as a Sunni 
theological exegesis. Gilliot, Troudi, and Rudolph before him acknowledge its value and its 
potential contributions to Qur’anic exegesis and to Islamic theology and to Islamic disciplines at 
large.!’? Troudi states, in this regard, “Many exegetical works began to represent their authors’ 
doctrinal choices and reject Mu ‘tazili interpretations. One of them has much of the Maturtdi 
exegetical material preserved by... al-Maturidi... in his major Qur’anic exegesis... Ta’ wilat ahl 
al-Sunnah.”!”3 Thence, it is appropriate to theorise that Ta’wilat is the first comprehensive extant 
Sunni attempt to inoculate Sunnism in the face of its antagonists. 


As far as exegetical studies are concerned, the first attempt to utilise Ta’ wilat, in the 


western academia, was in 1982. It took place after Ibrahim and al-Sayyid ‘Awadayn published 





68 Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923 CE) 

69 Nasr, The Study Quran : A New Translation and Commentary, 1645. 

9 Tbid. 

7” Thid, 1646. 

” Troudi, "Quranic Hermeneutics with Reference to Narratives: A Study in Classical Exegetical Traditions."; 
Rippin, The Qur'an: Formative Interpretation; Gilliot, "Exegesis of the Qur'an: Classical and Medieval.", Exegesis 
of the Qur’an, 2/115. 

® Troudi, "Qur’anic Hermeneutics with Reference to Narratives: A Study in Classical Exegetical Traditions," 46. 
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the first volume of Ta’wilat in 1971.'”4 Galli wrote a short article titled “Some aspects of al- 
Maturidt’s commentary on the Qur'an”. As the title suggests, the article does not have a set 
analytical course. It functions as a quick overview of the main components of the first volume of 
Ta’wilat. Galli commences with al-Maturidi’s conception on tafsir and ta’wil.'7> He follows it 
with listing the main sources from which al-Maturidi seeks his interpretation of the verses. They 
are: 1- the Qur’an, 2- the traditions of the prophet and 3- “the interpretation given to the Qur'an 
by previous commentators.”!’° The sources Galli listed are typically evident in the overwhelming 
majority of Sunni exegeses. Thus, it appears the aim of Galli, in the list he outlined, was to paint 
Ta’wilat with the conformative image of most traditional Sunni exegeses rather than provide a 
profound analysis of the title to discover al-Maturidt’s originality. Galli’s interest in his analysis, 
of Ta’ wilat, is thus exegetical rather than theological. This inference is further ascertained by the 
subsequent section in Galli’s article, in which he comments on the attitude of al-Maturidt 
towards the use of Israelites reports in the explanation of Qur'anic stories. He praises al-Maturidt 
for omitting them from his work.!”” Even though, Galli describes Ta’wilat as “a mine of 
information” for al-Maturidt’s theological views and dedicates a section for al-Maturidt’s 
theological doctrines, Galli does not delve into any of them.'’8 He suffices with listing some of 
the main theological topics al-Maturidi covers in the first volume of Ta’wilat.'’? Galli follows 


the list of topics with another list of the main sects al-Maturidi refutes in his exegesis. He 


™ The publication of a complete copy of Ta’wilat ahl al-Sunnah would have to wait until the beginning of the 
twenty first century as will be seen shortly. 

7 with which al-Maturidi opened his exegesis. 

76 Ahmad. Galli, "Some Aspects of Al-Maturidi’s Commentary on the Qur'an," islamicstudies Islamic Studies 21, 
no. 1 (1982): 7. 

7 Tbid, 9. 

78 Tbid, 17. 

” Such as the doctrine of tanzih (transcendence of God), the creation of God of man’s actions, the theory of kasb 
(acquisition) and the confirmation of attribute of takwin. The doctrine of tanzih and the attribute of takwin will be 
covered from chapter 4 onwards in this thesis. As for the doctrine of acquisition and the creation of the human acts it 
falls outside the scope of the thesis and it will a rich subject for future studies. 
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dedicates two pages only for all these theological elements. His article, therefore, does not offer 
any substantial analysis of al-Maturidi’s theology or even his exegetical methodology.!* It 
seems the partial publication of Ta’ wilat instigated a limited research activity on the exegetical 
level. However, it did not create a momentum. After Galli’s article, no study was undertaken on 
Ta’wilat exegetically, or even theologically, until the 20" century. 

In 2004, Fatimah Khaymi published a complete edition of Ta’wilat, in an attempt to place 
the exegesis on the academic scene again.'*! Interestingly in the same year, Gilliot uses Ta’wilat 
in the context of questioning the authorship of the Qur’an through his analysis of the meaning of 
the word kawthar in chapter al-Kawthar.'*? It is possible that Fatimah’s publication drew 
attention to Ta’wilat again. Gilliot claimed that al-Maturidi “was very embarrassed by this word 
but shows insight when he rejects the interpretation of majority (of exegetes).”!** Despite the 
erroneous of the inference of Gilliot,!** this statement is the first critical analysis of Ta’wilat in 
the new millennia albeit it is very brief. In 2009, Gilliot revisits the topic and presents a better 
outline of the commentary of al-Maturidi on the very chapter.!* 

In the same year, Ahmad Rofiq, finally, writes an article about the methodology of al- 
Maturidt in Ta’wilat. Hence, an exegetical study. Rofiq expresses his surprise of the scarcity of 
comprehensive discussions on the book despite its availability throughout the Muslim world, 

8° Such a result is expected though since Galli had only one volume of Ta’wilat at hand. Even if he attempted to 
undergo such an analysis, it would have been uncomprehensive because the majority of Ta’wilat, at this stage, 
remained a manuscript. 
81 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahi Al-Sunnah. 
82 Claude. Gilliot, "Reconsidering the Authorship of the Qur'an" (paper presented at the Towards a new reading of 
the Qur’an, Notre Dame (Indiana), United States, 2005-04-02 2005). 
83 Tbid, 98. 
84 The commentary of al-Maturidi on chapter al-Kawthar does not express embarrassment at all. Rather, al-Maturidi 
analyses all the reported interpretation of the word kawthar and states his rational preference. For further 
information see: M. Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ah! Al-Sunnah, 18 volumes vols. (Istanbul: Dar Al Mizan, 2007), 18, 627. 
85 He retracts his statement about the embarrassment of al-Maturidi of the chapter though he insisted that this verse 
puzzled al-Maturidi and put him in a predicament. For futher information see: Claude. Gilliot, "Maturidi's Treatment 


of Early Exegetical Traditions and Related Topics" (paper presented at the Biiyiik Tiirk Bilgini Imam Matiirid? ve 
Matiiridilik : Milletlerarasi tartismali ilmi toplanti, Istanbul, 2012 2009), 589. 
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specifically in the domain of Qur’anic studies.!*° He dedicates a section of his article for the 
biography of al-Maturidi and follows with an analysis of his exegetical methodology. 

Rofiq does not clarify that his article would focus only on a single chapter from the 
Qur’an!*’, chapter al-Bagarah, but it does. The review of all the examples cited, in Rofiq’s 
article, confirm this observation. In fact, his analysis stops at the first two juz’ (parts) of the 
chapter only.'8* The only verse Rofiq uses, beyond the first two juz’, is verse 255 of chapter al- 
Bagarah. !* This peculiar, and limited, approach of Rofig raised the curiosity over which edition 


of Ta’wilat Rofiq analyses. Surprisingly, Rofiq’s edition of choice, in his 2009 article, °° was the 


3 191 


incomplete, one volume, publication of Ta’wilat edited in Baghdad in 198 Rofiq did not use 


the complete edition published by al-Khaymt in 2004 or the critical edition published by Bekir 
Topaloglu in 2005.'”? Thus, Rofiq’s article lacks the necessary exhaustiveness and accuracy not 
to mention some of the imprecisions evident in the conclusions arrived at by Rofiq.!” 

At the same time, the article does not enjoy many anticipated original contributions. For 


instance, one of his findings is that “al-Maturidi can be categorized as a cautious exegete who 


=» 


seldom uses isrd iliyyat (the Judeo-Christian traditions and tales).”!°4 Whilst this statement is 


correct, it is not original. In his 80’s article, !?° Galli states the same position on al-Maturidt’s use 


86 Ahmad Choirul Rofiq, "The Methodology of Al-Maturidi’s Qur’anic Exegesis: Study of Ta’wilat Ahl Al- 
Sunnah," Al-Jami‘ah J. Islam Stud. Al-Jami'ah: Journal of Islamic Studies 47, no. 2 (2009): 319. 
87 The Qur’an contains 114 chapters of variable lengths. 
88 Specifically, it ends at verses 252 of chapter al-Baqarah. 
®° Rofiq, "The Methodology of Al-Maturidi’s Qur’anic Exegesis: Study of Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah," 329. 
© Despite, as Rofiq states in his own words, the availability of multiple editions of the Ta’ wilat, which are 
complete, he did not use any of them. 
*! Rofig, "The Methodology of Al-Maturidi’s Qur’anic Exegesis: Study of Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah," 342. 
*? This edition will be discussed in the subsequent section. 
3 A relevant instance, of the imprecisions, is Rofiq’s claim al-Maturidi does not use grammatical analysis in his 
interpretation of the verses. A claim that would be dispelled in the course of this study, particularly in the context of 
the analysis of the anthropomorphic expression in chapter five and chapter six. 
4 Rofigq, "The Methodology of Al-Maturidi’s Qur’anic Exegesis: Study of Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah," 333. 
°S Galli, "Some Aspects of Al-Maturidi’s Commentary on the Qur'an," 9. 
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of the Israelite tales.!°° Thus, al-Maturidi’s methodology, from a mere exegetical facet, has not 
been explored comprehensively until today. The same applies to the theological facet of 
Ta’ wilat. 

The 2014 monograph by Jaffer does not prove different either. He sheds no new light 
into al-Maturidi’s exegesis, his methodology or his exegetical or theological views. This position 
was unanticipated given Jaffer’s surprise of the lack of studies into theological exegesis and 
classical titles. Jaffer refers to al-Maturidi seldom, less than a handful times, in his book and 
briefly refers to his theological views. The drive to establish al-R4zi as “the first Sunni 
theologian to develop a methodology that unified ‘ag/ and naql”'?’ may have overshadowed the 
importance of examining al-Maturid?’s contributions and views. The undertaken thesis will 
trigger a re-examination of this particular finding of Jaffer. 

Since then, there has not been any exegetical studies into Ta’wilat. In 2016, Saleh 
attempts to reread and reassess the status and value of the exegesis of Tabari through comparing 
his interpretation of few verses with that of al-Maturidt. The article offers noteworthy analysis 
but lacks comprehensiveness in reference to al-Maturidt’s views. This is expected since the 
primary focus of the paper is to shed new perspectives on the exegesis of Tabari and not al- 
Maturid1. 

On an exegetical level, therefore, western research, into Qur’anic exegesis, remains 
mostly confined to the early exegetical works before -Tabari’s exegesis. There is a unanimous 
agreement on the existence and independence of theological exegesis as a genre but there has not 


been substantial or comprehensive research into its genesis and development. Most studies focus 


16 Tt is likely Rofig was not aware of Galli’s article because it is antiquated. 
197 Jaffer, Razi : Master of Quranic Interpretation and Theological Reasoning, |. 
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on the history and development of exegesis.'°® Some attention has been given to a few titles 
pertinent to theological exegesis, but they predominantly belong to the non-Sunni camps.!” 

In the same vein, there has not been any substantial research in Ta’ wilat on the exegetical 
level, in reference to its methodology and/or contributions to Sunni theological exegesis. The 
publication of Ta’wilat at different time intervals sparked temporary interest into the title but has 
not led to a substantial and systematic study. A significant gap this thesis aims at fulfilling on the 


level of the contributions of al-Maturidi to Sunni theological exegesis. 


1.5 Ta’wilat in Literature on Islamic Theology 

The lack of academic studies into Ta’ wilat on the exegetical level raised the curiosity to 
investigate whether the title, owing to its theological content, may have been engaged in pure 
dialectical studies on al-Maturidi’s theology. Hence, the purpose of this section is to assess the 
influence of Ta’wilat on theological studies vis a vis al-Maturidi. On account of the scarcity of 
research concerning al-Maturidt’s theology in Arabic and Islamic tradition, it was not viable to 
dedicate a separate section for it, as was the case with the exegetical review. Thus, the current 
review is inexorably preponderated with English and western literature. The discussion of the 
very few Arabic relevant studies have been incorporated into the chronological review and 


analysis of all academic titles apposite to al-Maturidi’s theology. 





198 Such as “The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim” by Herbert Berg and 
“Schools of Qur'anic Exegesis: Genesis and Development” by Hussein Abdul-Raof. 

199 For instance, “scripture and exegesis in early Imami Shiism” by Meir Bar-Asher, “Al-Kashaf: Al-Zamakhshari’s 
Mu’ tazilite exegesis of the Qur’an” by Kifayat Ullah and “Qur’anic Hermeneutics with Reference to Narratives: A 
Study in Classical Exegetical Traditions” by Khaled Troudi. There has been very little engagement with Sunni 
theological exegesis. 
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To understand the state of research on Ta’wilat, on a mere theological level, or the lack 
thereof, in the western and Arabic academia one must grasp the stages through which the study 
of al-Maturidi as a theologian, as a whole, has passed. 

From the beginning, it has not been easy for researchers, modern or classical, to discover 
the theological views of al-Maturidt through his own writings. The titles of al-Maturidi have not 
been readily available as they have become in the last few years. Rather they were procured 
gradually, through a prolonged or delayed discovery of manuscripts and partial publications and 
editing, and then re-editing, of his books over the span of the past two centuries. To the Arabic 
intelligentsia, the causing factors outlined in the exegetical section were additional factors that 
had a dramatic effect on the absence of al-Maturidt from research. 

The course of events, both historical and academic, caused the history of research about 
al-Maturidi, his teachings, his theological contributions and his works and even his school in the 
western academia, to be non-linear. 

The first interest, one encounters, in al-Maturidi commenced in the 19" century with the works 
of Wilhelm Spitta (d. 1883 CE), who consulted al-Rawdah al-Bahiyyah written by Hasan Abt 
‘Adhabah?” (d. 1758 CE) concerning the thirteen known points of disagreement between al- 
Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi.”°! Spitta professed both theologians shared the same teachings, and 
differed from each other only in subsidiary doctrinal points. Therefore, al-Maturidi at this stage 


was regarded, to particular extent, one of the affiliates of the Ash‘ari school. 





200 Spitta, Wolfson 

and Rudolph made a mistake in the transliteration of his name. it is not Aba ‘Udhbah rather it is Abt ‘Adhabah as 
al-Zirkill states in his book “al-A’lam’’. For further information see: K. Al-Zirkilt, Al-A ‘lam Qamiis Tarajim, 4th 
ed., 8 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-'Ilm Lil Malayin, 2002). 

201 Wilhelm Spitta, "Zur Geschichte Abul-Hasan Al-Asari's," (1876): 112; Harry Austryn. Wolfson, The Philosophy 
of the Kalam (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1992), 23. 
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An image that Spiro’s research (d. 1904 CE) casted doubt upon when he discovered that 
the disagreements between both scholars, al-Ash‘art and al-Maturidi, date back as far as the 
eighth/fourteenth century, after Spiro accessed the work of al-Subki on the khilaf (disagreement) 
between these two theologians.7” 

Despite its inaccuracy, the suggestion that Ash‘ari and al-Maturidi formed nearly 
identical kalam schools in Sunni Islam accorded more authority. It carried out to the twentieth 
century with Horten7°? (d. 1945 CE), Klein and Tritton (d. 1973 CE).°° The idea was, more or 
less, considered proven to the extent that Goldziher (d. 1910 CE) pronounced: “It is not worth 
addressing the small differences between these closely related doctrinal views in more detail.”?°° 

This image of al-Maturidt diminished any interest of research about him and the attention 
was directed towards the prominent Ash‘ari school.”°’ Consequently, even when it became 


208 


known that two of al-Maturidi’s significant texts were extant in manuscript form,~” they were 


left unexamined. As Rudolph puts it, “the impression...of al-Maturidt was completely dominated 


by ... the concept of a “second al-Ash‘ari from the East.”?°” 





202 Cited in Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 9; Haidar, "The Debates 
between Ash'arism and Maturidism in Ottoman Religious Scholarship: A Historical and Bibliographical Study," 15. 
203 Max. Horten, Die Philosophischen Systeme Der Spekulativen Theologen Im Islam, Nach Originalquellen 
Dargestellt (Bonn: F. Cohen, 1912), 531. 

204 Abii Hasan Al-Ash‘ari and Walter Conrad Klein, Al-Ibdnah ‘an Usiil Al-Diyanah (New Haven Conn.: American 
Oriental Society, 1940). 

205 AS. Tritton, Muslim Theology (Westport: Hyperion Press, 1981). 

206 As cited in Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 13. A similar quote 
from Goldziher is cited in J. R. Halverson, Theology and Creed in Sunni Islam : The Muslim Brotherhood, 
Ash'arism, and Political Sunnism (2014), 14.Halverson cites Goldziher saying “there are no essential differences 
between the two schools.” The researcher used the citation of Rudolph because of his fluency in German which 
makes it likely that his citation of Goldziher is more accurate. 

207 Haidar, "The Debates between Ash'arism and Maturidism in Ottoman Religious Scholarship: A Historical and 
Bibliographical Study," 23. 

208 The two titles are: Ta’wilat ahl al-Sunnah and kitab al-tawhid. Several manuscripts of the former were available 
in Europe and the Muslim word. For further information see: Rudolph, Al-Mdaturidi and the Development of Sunni 
Theology in Samargand, 13. 

209 Tid. 
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Research about al-Maturidi remained dormant until the 1950s and ’60s. Schacht (d. 1953 
CE) resuscitated interest in al-Maturidi when he drew attention to the importance of comparing 
the theological views of al-Maturidti, not with the Ash‘ari school as it has been the case since the 
19" century, but with the teachings of a Hanafi school that emerged in the third/ninth century. 

This marked a major shift in the study of the conceptualization of al-Maturidt. Al-Tanct 
(d. 1955 CE) paved the path in this direction when he unearthed the reference of Aba: Mu ‘In 
Nasafi (d. 1115 CE), in Tabsirat al-Adillah, to the Samarqand theological school and its roots in 
the school of Abi Hanifa.”!° The significance of studying al-Maturidi became invaluable. His 
emergence as the founder of an independent theological school in the Sunni mainstream 
dismantled the long-held monopoly of Ash’arism over the representation of the theology of 
Sunni Islam. Madelung demonstrated in his publication “The Spread of Maturidism and the 
Turks” that the influence of al-Maturidi’s theology was universal in the Muslim world. He 
clarified how the efforts of the Turks liberated the teachings of al-Maturidi from the confines of 
Transoxiana and carried it to the central territories of Islam and the entire Muslim world. 

At the same, the work of Madelung justified the absence of any interest into al-Maturidt 
in the Arabic and Islamic circles. A pivotal factor one could not afford to overlook is the 
reluctance of the Eastern Hanafites to endorse the theological teachings of al-Maturidt as their 
own. Rudolph and Spannaus have written very comprehensive and informative papers on this 
subject, it suffices to refer to them.7!! 

Even though, the aforementioned series of events woke interest in studying al-Maturidi it 


could not be undertaken fully. His titles were not available in print. Some authors such as 





210 As cited in ibid. 
11 Rudolph, Hanafi Theological Tradition and Maturidism; Spannaus Nathan, Theology in Central Asia (United 
Kingdom: Oxford University Press, 2016). 
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Schacht and Gotz (d. 1965 CE) consulted some of the manuscripts of Kitab al-Tawhid and 
Ta’wilat to familiarise themselves with his works. There lies the first access to the Ta’wilat. Gotz 
gave an account about the Istanbul manuscripts of Ta’ wilat. He translated the introduction and 
spoke about the al-Maturid?’s definition of ta’wil. He briefly spoke about the issue of gadar 
(Divine Predestination) and human responsibility and dedicated the rest of his article to listing 
and describing the complete, incomplete manuscripts of Ta’wilat and the commentary on it that 
exist in Istanbul.?!* These efforts, praiseworthy as they may, hardly amount to the form of 
studies. The aim of these scholars was, as Rudolph puts it, “to inform themselves firsthand about 


the theological views of Maturidr’?!? 


and pave the way to editing and publishing these titles, as 
Schacht openly declared in his article.?'* The publishing did not actualise though and both titles 
remained out of print until 1970. In this date, the first edition of Kitab al-Tawhid by Kholeif saw 
the light and a year later, in 1971, the two brothers Ibrahim and al-Sayyid ‘Awadayn published 
the first volume of Ta’wilat.?! 

The activism in editing and publishing al-Maturidi’s texts was paralleled with an 
intensification in the investigation of his theological views in the western but not in the Arabic 
world. An extensive research was undertaken by various academics, post the publication, but it 
centered overwhelmingly on Kitab al-Tawhid. These studies did not address the whole epistle 
rather targeted specific theological topics therein. 


In contrast, Ta’ wilat received little to no attention on the theological arena.”!© No study 


was undertaken on Ta’wilat theologically, in the 19" and 20" century. It is accurate to state that 





212 Manfred. Gotz, "Maturidi Und Sein Kitab Ta'wilat Al-Qur'an," Der Islam 41, no. 1 (1965). 

713 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 14. 

214 Joseph Schacht, "New Sources for the History of Muhammadan Theology," Studia Islamica, no. 1 (1953): 41. 
215 The publication of a complete copy of Ta’wilat Ahl al-Sunnah would have to wait until the beginning of the 
twenty first century as will be seen shortly. 

216 The exegetical effort such that of Galli have been discussed in the previous section. 


ay) 


the great emphasis Kitab al-Tawhid received came on the expense of Ta’wilat. Even when the 
topic demanded investigating the content of Ta’wilat, many researchers did not oblige. For 
instance, in 1994, Sarah Stroumsa wrote an article that re-examines the theological sources, in 
particular the Muslim ones, about Ibn al-Rawandi, Particularly, his title, “Kitab al-Zumurrud (the 
blinding emerald).”.7!’ Stroumsa analyses Kitab al-Tawhid since al-Maturidi refers, briefly, to 
Ibn al-Rawand? in it once. Yet she does not use Ta’wilat, despite al-Maturidi discussing the 


views of ibn al-Rawandi four times in it- twice in chapter al-Bagarah?"® 


and once in chapter 
Ghafir and chapter al-Munafiqiin.”!’ Stroumsa had access to the ‘Awadayn edition of Ta’wilat, 
as she lists it in the biography of the article, and could have benefited from al-Maturidt’s 
commentary on chapter al-Baqarah yet she elected not to use it.””° 

Another stark example is the paper Binyamin Abrahamov wrote in 1995.7”! The paper 
investigates, supposedly, the stance of all the Islamic theological schools from 
anthropomorphism in the Qur’an. Yet, Abrahamov does not cite Ta’ wilat at all or even consult 


it.7°? As one investigates the various theological research on al-Maturidi, the same trend prevails, 
g g p 


Norman Calder in 1994 investigates al-Maturidt’s writing about the Barahima in Kitab al- 





217 Sarah. Stroumsa, "The Blinding Emerald: Ibn Al-RaWandi'S KitaB Al-Zumurrud," jameroriesoci Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 114, no. 2 (1994).The translation is taken verbatim from Sarah’s article. 

218 AJ-Maturidi discusses ibn al-Rawandi’s opinion on what constitutes a theological proof in his commentary on 
verse three in chapter al-Baqarah at the beginning of his exegesis. He mentions Ibn al-Rawandi’s opinion in chapter 
al-Baqarah a second time when discussing how a prophet gains the highest rank of closeness to God. For further 
information see: Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahi Al-Sunnah, 1, 373. 

219 Tn chapter Ghafir, al-Maturidi reports the position of Ibn al-Rawandi about the punishment of the grave and in 
chapter al-Munafiqin, al-Maturidi provides the definition of Ibn al-Rawandi of the term figh, in a theological 
context. For further information see: ibid, 1, 547. ibid, 9, 10; ibid, 10, 21. 

220 Instead Stroumsa limited Ta’ wilat to being a biographical source and said for “detailed description of further 
information about the confrontation of Muhammad with the Jews” read Ta’ wilat. For further information see: 
Stroumsa, "The Blinding Emerald: Ibn Al-R&aWandr'S KitaB Al-Zumurrud,"” 168. 

21 The title of the article is “The "Bi-la Kayfa” Doctrine and Its Foundations in Islamic Theology”. 

222 He cites kitab al-tawhid, though, once stating that al-Maturidi does not approve of interpretations of 
anthropomorphism. For further information see: Binyamin. Abrahamov, "The "Bi-La Kayfa" Doctrine and Its 
Foundations in Islamic Theology," Arabica 42, no. 3 (1995): 369. 
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Tawhid but overlooks his commentary about them in Ta’wilat. In 1974?”%, Frank wrote a paper to 
review the position of al-Maturidi from the notion of taba ’i’ (natures). He based it solely, as he 
stated, on the writing of al-Maturidi in Kitab al-Tawhid.?** Likewise Montgomery Watt writes 
his exposition on the differences between al-Maturidi and al-Ash‘ari relying on Kitab al-Tawhid 
only.””> The same conclusion holds true in the case of Gimaret who analysed the various 
doctrinal positions of the various Muslim theological schools of the creation of the human acts, 
including that of al-Maturidi, in an article he published in 1980.””° Even J Meric Pessagno who 
published three theological articles in 1984, two of which are at the heart of the theology of al- 
Maturidt,””’ overlooked the theological contributions of al-Maturidi in Ta’ wilat.?”* In the second 
article, Pessagno examined the thinking of al-Maturidi on the question of evil and its 
existence,”~’pertinent to theodicy. Whilst in the former, he sought to discover al-Maturidi’s 
concept of al-kasb (acquisition) and the freedom of the human agency.”*” In both articles, Kitab 
al-Tawhid was the only authoritative reference to al-Maturidi’s theology.”*! 

It seems that the partial publication of Ta’wilat in the seventies sparked a feeble interest 


in studying it. Nonetheless, this interest was eclipsed by two factors. The publication of Kitab al- 


Tawhid a year before, which was celebrated by many academics as the magnum opus of al- 





223 The paragraph began with the nineties papers because it illustrated the point made earlier about the unused of 


Ta’wilat even when the subject of the research demanded it. 

224 Richard M. Frank, Notes and Remarks on the Taba’i’ in Teaching of Al-Maturidi (Leiden: Brill, 1974), 138. 

225 W. Montgomery Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought (Great Britain: Western Printing Services, 
1973), 311-16. 

26 Daniel Gimaret, Théories De L'acte Humain En Théologie Musulmane (Paris ; Leuven: J. Vrin Peeters, 1980). 
227 Namely they are “Irada, Ikhtiyar, Qudra, Kasb the View of Abii Mansur al-Maturid?” and “The Uses of Evil in 
Maturidian Thought”. 

228 The third article is titled “the reconstruction of Muhammad ibn Shabib’s teachings”. For further information see: 
J. Meric Pessagno, "The Reconstruction of the Thought of Mu&#X1e25;Ammad Ibn Shab&#X12b;B," Journal of 
the American Oriental Society 104, no. 3 (1984). 

229 "The Uses of Evil in Maturidian Thought," studiaislamica Studia Islamica, no. 60 (1984): 60. 

230 "Trada, Ikhtiyar, Qudra, Kasb the View of Abu Mansur Al-Maturidi," jameroriesoci Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 104, no. 1 (1984): 177. 

231 The elimination of Ta’ wilat from the third article Pessagno wrote cannot be faulted because al-Maturidt did not 
mention Muhammad ibn Shabib therein unlike ibn al-Rawandt. 
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Maturidt’s theology. Second, the general image of Sunni exegesis, at the time, as traditional and 
narrative exegeses.”*” The general image would have lowered the interest in seeking any 
guidance on al-Maturid1’s theology through his exegesis. 

In the nineties, the status quo, of disregarding the theological component of Ta’ wilat 
prevailed. Despite the important publication of Mustafa Ceric’s dissertation in 1995 whereby he 
concentrated on highlighting some, not all, of the genuine contributions of al-Maturidi to Islamic 
theology.”°? Ceric verified the authenticity of Ta’wilat back to al-Maturidi, stressed its exegetical 
value but did not speak of its theological significance unlike Galli and Gotz.?*4 

Ceric’s dissertation was ensued by another groundbreaking monography by Rudolph 
Ulrich in 1997 about the role of al-Maturidi in developing Sunni theology in Samarqand.”*° 
Rudolph undertakes in it an opulent study of the theology of al-Maturidi. He assesses the state of 
Sunni theology in Central Asia before al-Maturidi and speaks at length about his biography and 
the structure of Kitab al-Tawhid and some of al-Maturidi’s theological views expressed there.”°° 
Rudolph attests that the study of theological opinions and contributions of al-Maturidi is not 
complete without it the full analysis of Ta’wilat. He describes it as “the only work of al- 
Maturidi’s to be graced with an extensive commentary” and “...provides valuable information 


on many details of al-Maturidi’s own theological positions.”*** He asseverates, “...but as of yet 
y g p y 


its theological content has not been published or studied.””*? 


°32 The exegeses of many contemporaries of al-Maturidi, such as ‘Ayyashi, Tabari and Samarqandi, were perceived 
as narrative. 

233 Ceric and Sharifah, Roots of Synthetic Theology in Islam: A Study of the Theology of Abu Mansur Al-Maturidi, 
14. 

234 Tt is likely Ceric did not read Ta’ wilat comprehensively, if at all, since the focus of his study was on kitab. 

235 Being in German, the study did not become accessible in English until 2015. 

236 Rudolph discusses the views of al-Maturidi in the context of the Hanafite theology in the region. 

37 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 184. 

238 Tbid, 187. 

39 Ibid, 184. 
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At the beginning of the new millennia, Bekir Topaloglu regenerated interest in studying 
al-Maturidi’s theology when he published a Turkish translation of Kitab al-Tawhid in 2002 and 
followed it with a new edition of the Arabic text, in collaboration with Muhammed Arucgi, in 
2003. As a result, Salim Daccache published in 2008 a revised version of his 1988 doctoral 


240 about the rational and historical context of the creation of the world in al- 


dissertation 
Maturidi’s theology. The revision was written in French and then translated into Arabic. 
However, Daccache does not incorporate the theology views of al-Maturidt in Ta’wilat in his 
revised thesis. 

Bekir Topaloglu, in collaboration with several editors, under his supervision, worked on 
producing a critical and more accurate edition of Ta’wilat, which he published, a year later, in 
2005.74! Notwithstanding the significance of Topaloglu’s accomplishment, the academic zeal in 
investigating Ta’wilat remained below what was expected. In 2009, Robert G. Morrison wrote an 
article that discusses astrology in early tafsir.°” Morrison strictly cited al-Maturidi in it, several 
times, via Kitab al-Tawhid and Rudolph’s German study. Ta’ wilat was not factored in the study. 

In 2010, Halverson wrote a book about the influence of politics on theology and creed in 
Sunni Islam.” The only personal writing of al-Maturidi Halverson analysed for this purpose was 
Kitab al-Tawhid. In 2012, Marwa Kharmah wrote a research paper that discusses the theological 


methodology of al-Maturidi between naq/ (tradition) and ‘aq/ (reason). The objective of 


Kharmah, as stated in her paper, was “to clarify the academic methodology al-Maturidi employs 





240 Tn the Sorbonne University. 

241 The researcher employs primarily this edition in his critical analysis of the commentary of al-Maturidi and 
consults the other editions, for the sake of comparison, if the need arises. 

42 Robert G. Morrison, "Discussions of Astrology in Early Tafsir," Journal of Qur'anic Studies 11, no. 2 (2009). 

243 JR. Halverson, Theology and Creed in Sunni Islam: The Muslim Brotherhood, Ash'arism, and Political Sunnism 
(2010), 13. 
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when establishing the religious doctrines.”*“4 However, she dedicates one, out of four sections in 
her short article, for this purpose. The other three address the al-Maturidi’s biography, which has 
been repeatedly discussed in numerous researches, the role of reason in Islamic thought and a 
rebuttal of some the researchers who criticised al-Maturid1. 

From the outset, Kharmah advises that the inductive approach of her research would 
pivot overwhelmingly on Kitab al-Tawhid.”* She overlooks Ta’wilat, theologically, in her 
paper. Consequently, the lack of comprehensiveness, analytical precision undermines her paper 
and her findings.”4° For example, Kharmah claims al-Maturid? utilises ‘aq/ (reason) to prove the 
existence of God but uses nag (tradition) only to prove tawhid (monotheism).”*” Her conclusions 
may be indicative of the view of al-Maturidt in Kitab al-Tawhid but does not reflect his view in 
Ta’ wilat and will be falsified later in the thesis.”“° 

Some recent studies have attempted to explore Ta’ wilat in a theological context. 
However, it gave the exegesis a secondary role in the analysis of the theological positions of al- 
Maturidi and reserved the primary role to Kitab al-Tawhid. Angelika Broderson has undertaken 
such a task. Her most recent works about al-Maturidi and his theological school are two papers. 


The first is published in 2014” and the second is published in 2018.7°° 





244 Marwa. Kharmah, "Bayn Al-'Aql Wa Al-Naq! Manhaj Al-Imam Abi Mansiir Al-Maturidi Al-'Aqadi" (paper 
presented at the Biiyiik Tiirk Bilgini Imam Matiiridi ve Matiiridilik : Milletlerarasi tartismali ilmi? toplanti, Istanbul, 
2012 2012), 79. 

45 Tid, 

246 Tn addition, brevity is another main criticism of the article. Merely seven pages, out of twenty-nine pages, are 
reserved to overview the use of ‘aq/ (reason) in the entire theology of al-Maturidt. It is cumbersome, if not 
impossible, to investigate thoroughly the methodology of al-Maturidi in such a space. In addition, the article is 
dominated by the defense of al-Maturidi forbidding that he may have any commonalities with the Mu’tazilite camp. 
247 Kharmah, "Bayn Al-'Aql Wa Al-Naql Manhaj Al-Imam Abi Mansitir Al-Maturidi Al-'Aqadi," 91. 

248 This point is discussed at length in chapter four, of this study, which discusses the conception of tawhid in 
Ta’wilat and contrasts it with kitab al-tawhid. 

49 The title of the article is “Divine and Human Acts in Maturidi Kalam”. Angelika. Brodersen, "Divine and 
Human Acts in Maturidi Kalam," in Ulug Bir Cinar Imam Maturidi (Eskisehir: 2014). 

°50 The title of the article is “The Divine Will in the Conception of al-Maturidi and his Successors”. "The Divine 
Will in the Conception of Al-Maturtdi and His Successors," in International Symposium on Maturidism: Past, 
Present and the Future, ed. S. Kutlu (Ankara 2018). 
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In the 2014 paper, Broderson writes about the freedom in the human acts versus divine 


determination.”*! She analyses “the doctrines and the methods””> 


of al-Maturidi on the subject in 
an attempt to determine if human freedom and divine determination can be classified as essential 
correlates rather than opposites.7*? Brodersen analyses the exegetical commentary of al-Maturidi 
on some of the verses, pertinent to the subject. Her aim though is not to discover the theological 
position of al-Maturidi in Ta’wilat on the matter. Rather, it is to showcase how he uses tradition, 
epistemologically,”** to establish his “middle ground” doctrine.”°> Therefore, Brodersen does not 
analyse all the verses relevant to the topic.”*° She fixates her analysis, of al-Maturidi’s 
commentary, on verses he already cited in Kitab al-Tawhid. Resultantly, Brodersen does not see 
Ta’wilat as a legitimate source for al-Maturidi’s theology. She openly criticises his commentary 
stating “his exegesis in Ta’wilat seems somewhat lacking. He does not commit to the one 
interpretation that supports his rational argument.”°’ She concludes, “therefore his exegesis can 
more accurately be classified into the traditional Tafsir?°°’.”*? Broderson, accordingly, commits 
to Kitab al-Tawhid to discover the doctrinal arguments of al-Maturidi and complements it with a 
review of the works of the followers of his school. 

Broderson’s classification of Ta’wilat as “a traditional tafsir” lacks both accuracy and 


exhaustiveness. To pass such a verdict on the entire exegesis, one should dedicate a complete 


study for this end, which she has not undertaken. In addition, her treatise focuses on a singular 


251 A long-standing theological dispute amongst Muslim theologians. 

52 Brodersen, "Divine and Human Acts in Maturidi Kalam," 358. 

53 The purview of Broderson, thus, is far from the i/ahiyyat theme, the scope of this study. Yet her paper is of 
interest, to this disquisition, because she consults the exegesis of al-Maturidi therein. 

254 Or “the holy scripture”, as she describes it. Brodersen, "Divine and Human Acts in Maturidi Kalam," 358. 
55 The doctrine of al-Maturidi confirms human freedom as a pre-condition of man’s responsibility and reconciles it 
with Divine almightiness of God who remains the creator of all acts. For further information see: ibid, 359. 
256 The topic of the capacities of the human to act and the creation of his action by God. 

257 Brodersen, "Divine and Human Acts in Maturidi Kalam," 360. 

258 This is how Brodersen transliterates the word tafsir in the article. 

°° Brodersen, "Divine and Human Acts in Maturidi Kalam," 360. 
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theological topic?” and fails to examine al-Maturidi’s exegetical commentary on all verses of 
relevance. Thus, expectedly, the cogency of her position concerning Ta’wilat diminishes, even 
within the scope of the topic of human freedom and divine predestination.”°! 

The position of Brodersen concerning Ta’wilat, in her 2014 paper, it seems, impacted her 
future writing on the theology of al-Maturidt. In her 2018 article about the divine will in the 
conception of al-Maturidt she did not cite Ta’wilat at all. Despite her “preoccupation with 
Maturidite theology’, Brodersen does not attempt to entertain the possibility that al-Maturidi 
has discussed the notion of divine will or the topic of whether God accepts evil in his exegesis. 
In her analysis, she relies on the works of “al-Maturidt’s followers” to obtain the Qur’anic proofs 
and rational arguments on the subject.?™ 

Thus, Brodersen, in her most recent research, does not investigate the subject of i/ahivyat, 
in Ta’wilat or Kitab al-Tawhid. Her research concenters on the human freedom, the creation of 
the human acts and the divine will of God and her primary sources are Kitab al-Tawhid and the 
literature of “‘al-Maturidt’s followers”. Brodersen sidelines Ta’wilat because she classifies it as a 
traditional tafsir—a position this dissertation disagrees with and challenges. 

Another recently published dissertation about al-Maturidt1’s theology is the monograph 


Yahya Raad Haidar wrote in 2016.*™ The dissertation sheds light on the “chief theological 


60 The human freedom and divine predestination and their interrelatedness. 

261 Since, Brodersen’s treatment of this topic falls outside the scope of this monograph, as stated earlier, it is not 
possible for the researcher to provide an alternative position to hers. This should be taken in a future research 
concerning the theology of al-Maturidi in Ta’wilat on of the relationship between human freedom and divine 
predestination. A topic that qualifies as a good future research. 

62 Brodersen, Angelika. “The Divine Will in the Conception of Al-Maturidi and His Successors.” S. Kutlu (Ed.): 
International Symposium on Maturidism: Past, Present and the Future. Papers, Ankara 2018., 2018, 231-40. 

263 Thid., 239. 

264 Tt is titled “The debates between Ash’arism and Maturidism in ottoman religious scholarship: a historical and 
bibliographical study.” 
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concepts over which the Maturidi and Ash‘ari schools differed.””° As the title suggests, the 
concern in Haidar’s work is the Maturidiyyah as a school and not strictly its founder, al- 
Maturidi. A further ascertaining proof of this inference is the period Haidar selects for his study, 
“the Ottoman period”, which is far from the period of al-Maturidt.”© The circumstances of the 
two periods are very dissimilar. Haidar articulates clearly his aim of the thesis. It is to highlight 
the differences between the Ash‘ari and the Maturidi schools during this particular period. 
However, Haidar does not cover all the differences. Rather he elects specific theological topics to 
demonstrate these differences.7° 

The concern of Haidar, thus, is not to discover the theology of al-Maturidi, as a 
theologian. He is not concerned with studying al-Maturidi’s exegesis whether in general or in 
relation to the area of i/ahiyyat.?° In contrast, Haidar does not treat the works of al-Maturidt as 
his pivotal primary source to determine al-Maturidi’s theological views. As one reads 
throughout the analysis of Haidar of all the theological sections it becomes apparent the central 
view to him is that of the theologians of the Maturidt school. Al-Maturidt, the founder, does not 
play a direct active role in the discourse of Haidar’s thesis except in the early chapters. 

Nonetheless, Haidar favours Kitab al-Tawhid over of Ta’wilat in his research. The 


ries 


mention of Ta’wilat, other than being limite is merely biographical and historical. He lists it 


as one of the titles of al-Maturidi when he speaks about the biography of al-Maturidi. Haidar 


°65 Haidar, "The Debates between Ash'arism and Maturidism in Ottoman Religious Scholarship: A Historical and 
Bibliographical Study," 69. 

266 Tbid. 

67 Namely, he discusses the knowledge of God, the role of wisdom in God’s action and the relationship between the 
acts of God and his predestination and the acts of Man. For further information see: ibid, 69. 

268 Similarly, he does not assess the nature of al-Maturidi’s exegesis to determine if it is a theological exegesis or a 
traditional one and does not shed the light on the commonalities, or nuances, that exist between both kitab al-tawhid 
and Ta’wilat. 

26° To Haidar, al-Maturidi’s titles are one of many sources he accesses to establish the stance of the school and the 
nature of the debate between Ash’arism and Maturidism. 

270 He mentions Ta’wilat in his thesis four times only. 
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mentions it a second time when he enumerates the number of times al-R4zi referred to al- 
Maturidi in the former’s exegesis.”’! Haidar cites Ta’wilat one last time when quoting various 
Muslim historiographers and Hanafi scholars”’” who emphasize the status of al-Maturidi, as a 
theologian, through his main academic contributions.””3 

Yet ironically, Haidar does not incorporate any of the theological opinions al-Maturid1 
expresses in Ta’wilat, on any of the topics Haidar discusses, in his thesis. For instance, in 
relation to the epistemological question of whether reason alone necessitates knowledge of God, 
al-Maturidi makes unique remarks on the matter in Ta’wilat.?”* Yet Haidar does not raise them at 
all and confines his analysis of al-Maturidi’s position on the subject to Kitab al-Tawhid.?”° 

In summary, the interest in al-Maturidi rose only after the publication of his two extant 
titles, Kitab al-Tawhid and Ta’wilat, which complete publication did not realise until the 21* 
century. The fame of the Kitab as the magnum opus of al-Maturidi theology eclipsed the 
academic awareness of the theological significance of Ta’wilat. The theological merit of 
Ta’wilat has been underscored by reputable scholars recently but still did not translate into 
incorporating Ta’ wilat into theological studies about al-Maturidi. There has been a feeble interest 
in researching Ta’wilat every time a new edition of the title emerges but this interest focuses 
predominately on few exegetical elements of Ta’ wilat and remains utterly inadequate, to say the 


least. The absence of a comprehensive analysis of the theological content in Ta’ wilat will 


inevitably lead to inaccurate conclusions about his theology, as evident with Brodersen and 





271 Haidar, "The Debates between Ash'arism and Maturidism in Ottoman Religious Scholarship: A Historical and 
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Kharmah. Ta’ wilat demands an exclusive study in its own right, which is the objective of this 


dissertation in the domain of i/ahiyyat. 


1.6 Conclusion 

In Arabic Islamic literature, theological exegesis is recognised as an independent genre of 
Qur’anic exegesis by many Sunni scholars. In saying that, the genre, as a field of research, 
remains nascent in the Muslim and Arabic academia despite its existence as a phenomenon since 
the early centuries of Islam. The sparse literature written about it is descriptive, repetitive, 
indexical and brief. It lacks the critical component and is driven by a subjective and defensive 
tenor. No critical studies are undertaken into the characteristics or the methodologies of the titles 
of the genre. The genesis of the entire genre remains obscure till this day. 

Likewise, research into Sunni theological exegesis, sub-genre, undergoes the same 
symptoms but suffers further alienation and negligence. The only exegesis that captured some 
attention is al-Razi’s title but no substantive studies has gone into its contribution Sunni 
theological exegesis. There is a serious academic gap in the study of the genre, the sub-genre and 
all pertinent titles. 

Notwithstanding the above, Ta’wilat sustains the greatest share of negligence and 
alienation in Arabic Islamic tradition. As a Sunni theological exegesis title or even as an ordinary 
Sunni exegesis, Ta’wilat is virtually inexistent. On the exegetical level, no studies have been 
undertaken on al-Maturidi or his title at all. The contributions of al-Maturidi to Sunni theological 
exegesis and Qur’anic exegesis remain unexplored. A gap this study fills substantially in the 


sector of ilahiyyat. 
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In western literature, theological exegesis is recognised as a genre unanimously. Sunni 
theological exegesis, however, does not enjoy the same status. It is not even listed as one of its 
main types. The Mu‘tazilites and Shi‘ites’ theological exegesis is the one mostly underlined in 
exegetical studies about the genre. There are in-depth studies in some of their titles but no 
adequate study has been undertaken on Sunni theological exegesis with the exception of the 
work of Jaffer on al-R4zi’s exegesis. Thus, the same gaps persist in academic research 
concerning Sunni theological exegesis in western literature. 

Similar is the fate of Ta’ wilat and its author, al-Maturidi. They are briefly mentioned, 
with emphasis on their standing but there has not been any substantial research into them, on the 
exegetical level, whether in methodology or contributions to Sunni theological exegesis. The 
publication of Ta’wilat prompted a transitory occupation into the book but it never led to an 
extensive and methodical study of it. 

On a theological level, in Arabic and western academe, Ta’wilat remains until today 
unexplored. The focus remains on Kitab al tawhid to identify al-Maturidi’s theological views 
despite the consensus amongst all academics, Muslims and non-Muslims, on the importance and 
value of Ta’ wilat. 

Thus, this study aims to divulge many academic gaps, some already listed above. It seeks 
to break the academic silence on the theological significance of Ta’wilat. It systematically and 
comprehensively investigates the doctrinal positions of al-Maturidi in the domain of i/ahiyyat. It 
critically analyses his exegetical commentary to discover his conceptions on the existence of 
God, the doctrine of tawhid and the nature of God. The perspective of al-Maturidi vis a vis the 
nature of God is determined through the critical analysis of his discussion of the notion of the 


names and attributes of God and his position from anthropomorphism in the Qur’an. 


Another gap, the review shone the light on, is the lack of a comparative analysis of the 
theology of al-Maturidi in Kitab al-Tawhid in tandem with Ta’wilat. The study aims at filling 


this gap within the scope of the research in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER 2: THE THEOLOGICAL CONTEXT AND 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 


2.1 Introduction 


The review undertaken in the previous chapter identified the existence of substantial academic 
gaps in the study of the theology of al-Maturidi through Ta’wilat. It established the urgency of a 
proper understanding and evaluation of al-Maturidi ‘s contributions to Sunni theology and Sunni 


theological exegesis. The existence of the Divine is at the heart of all theological discourse. 


Indeed, the concept is not avant-garde to human intellect. The existence of a divine 
source behind existence has always been of interest to the humans. “Does God exist?” One 
would argue is one of the most debated questions in human history and is duly one of the most 
complex and pivotal notions to human thought. Throughout the different ages, humans studied 
this notion, considered it and proposed various proofs and arguments to support the existence of 
God. Al-Maturidi continues this intellectual legacy and partakes zealously in the discourse about 
God’s existence in his exegesis. He expands on the conception of the existence of the Divine and 


the role of the human belief in it as he presents his proofs and establishes his views. 


This chapter prefaces the critical analysis of al-Maturidi’s commentary, in Ta’wilat, on 
God’s existence with a succinct examination of the influence of the rich tapestry of cultural and 
religious diversity, in his region, on his zeal to explore the topic as a Sunni exegete. It assesses 
the impact of the social and intellectual conditions in Central Asia on the formation of al- 


Maturidi’s credence and arguments, in this area of theology. 


The traditional Sunni theologians “were content with a theological knowledge rooted in 
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scripture. ..these traditionalists sought the ground of their belief in a non-rational sphere.””’° 


Rudolph asserts this phenomenon and elaborates that the traditionalists emphasized “the 
dependence of the human being on revelation”?”’ in discovering and learning about God. They 
were “quie skeptical” towards the role of reason in theology.””* Thus, as Shihadeh states, “the 
epistemological view that rational proof is needed to recognise the existence of God was not held 
universally.”?’? It was uncommon to explore the subject from an unadulterated rational 
perspective, on the traditional Sunni theological platform, before al-Maturidi. Al-Maturidi is not 
the first Muslim theologian to formulate rational proofs of the existence of God. The polymath 
Abu Yusuf al-Kindt (d. 873 CE) rightly claims the first place on the Muslim falsafa 


(philosophical) platform,7*° 


with his renowned contributions to the cosmological argument. 
Similarly, the Mu‘tazilites, particularly Muhammad Abi al-Hudhay] al-‘Allaf (d. 840 CE), As 
Van Ess emphasizes, take credit for being the first Muslim school to raise it.2°! Al-Maturidi, 
however, is the first Sunni exegete, from a traditional school, the chapter argues, to introduce it 
in Sunni theological exegesis.”* This contention necessitates a comparative investigation of the 
commentaries of contemporary and prominent Sunni, and/or regional, exegetes on pertinent 


theological verses in the Qur’an.”*° 
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The chapter consists of three main parts. The first part studies and analyses the influence 
of the region on al-Maturidi’s motivation to study and prove the existence of God. This part 
forced, per se, its presence in the chapter due to the influential evidence discovered during the 
research. It clarifies why al-Maturidi had a strong interest in this theological theme. The second 
part transitions to the study of the paradigm al-Maturidi devises to prove God’s existence. The 
study then proceeds to, the third part, the discovery and critical analysis of the proofs al-Maturidi 
postulates, in his exegesis, to prove the existence of God while it contrasts it with Kitab al- 


Tawhid. 


2.2 The theological context in Central Asia: The stimulus of al-MaturidI to 


write on the existence of God 


Al-Maturidi lived in the city of Samarqand far from Baghdad, the Makkah of theological 
discourse during the Abbasid era. In turn, al-Maturidi was far from the vehement interactions 
associated with the theological debates that unfolded in Baghdad.”** The geographical aloofness 
leads one to wonder of the reasons that had driven al-Maturidi to engage a complex theological 
topic such as proving the existence of God rationally. At a closer look, it becomes apparent that 
al-Maturidi’s environment was not really as far intellectually from the theological fervour and 
disputes as his geographical location may deceptively suggest. To the contrary, the very nature of 
al-Maturidi’s environment, filled with people of various faiths and colourful ideologies, 


constituted the drive for such discussions. 


As indicated earlier, the traditional Sunni scholars, up until the 10th century, did not 


284 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 25-30. 
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attempt to prove God’s existence via ‘agl.?*° According to Yaran and Fakhry, the introduction of 
“a proof of the existence of God’”*° was not seen “necessary at all.”?°’ They relied on scripture 
completely and benefited from the nature of the Arabian society, which, even before the advent 
of Islam, did not deny or dispute the existence of God except for a small minority. The primary 
dispute the Arabs had with Islam was the Abrahamic notion of monotheism that did not tolerate 
any deity besides God.”** Despite such an approach being untraditional, al-Maturid? partook in 
the debate in his exegesis and is amongst the first Sunni exegetes, if not the pioneer of this notion 
in Sunni theological exegesis, to raise it, discuss it and infer diverse proofs proving God’s 
existence. The investigation of al-Maturidt’s writing about the existence of God in Ta’wilat 
unearths the influence of the cultural and intellectual circumstances of his period and region on 


his discussion of the topic. 


Al-Maturidi in Kitab al-Tawhid discusses the beliefs of al-Summaniyyah sect. He defines 
it as a materialistic sect that denied the existence of God, and afterlife, and believed the existence 
of the world to be the result of the interaction of the physical particles in nature, traditionally 
referred to in Islamic theology as jawdhir and a ‘rad.”*° Historians, geographers and 
heresiographers confirm the presence, if not the dominance, of al-Summaniyyah in central Asia 


in the pre-Islamic period.*”° Ibn Al-Nadim quotes from an ancient historical record important 
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historical facts about the region of Khurasan. He confirms that al-Summaniyyah and the 


teachings of their prophet Budasef~”! 


dominated the entire Transoxiana region and beyond, prior 
to the advent of Islam.””? Al-Bayriint likewise confirms their dominance in Persia, Iraq and 
Khurasan*”? and al-Mas‘idi drew many cultural similarities between them and the Polytheist 
Arabs, which points to the existence of al-Summaniyyah in the region and highlights the study of 


the Muslim academics of their communities.7"4 


Rudolph, conversely, dismisses the existence of al-Summaniyyah in central Asia and 
Samarqand during al-Maturid1’s lifetime. He assumes the reference al-Maturidi makes to al- 
Summaniyyah in his Kitab was a participation “in a general form of argumentation against 


295 in line of the traditional 


certain notorious opponents, which was ubiquitous in Islam kalam 
trend of the theological works in the region.””° The accuracy of Rudolph’s claim however 
remains to be tested. Al-Hakim al-Samarqandi (d. 956 CE), whom Rudolph assures to be the 
most traditional theologian of the region and whose work has been endorsed by the Samanid 
state and all traditional Hanafi jurists of the region, does not make any reference to al- 


Summaniyyah in his work.’”’ The absence of the mention of al-Summaniyyah in al- 


Samarqandi’s work casts doubt on the accuracy of Rudolph’s inference that the discussion of 
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their belief by al-Maturidi is just a traditional trend. The inaccuracy of Rudolph’s claim is further 
strengthened by supplementary historical records that confirm the dominance of al- 
Summaniyyah in the region beyond the river from the early days of Jahm Ibn Safwan.?”8 Al- 
Maturidi, in the course of his discussion of al-Summaniyyah’s beliefs, tries to dissuade the reader 
from debating their followers and considers it foolish and fruitless since they do not accept any 
part or type of evidence except what relates to the physical world.””’ The zealous effort of al- 
Maturidi to deter Muslims from debating al-Summaniyyah’s followers is indicative of their 
presence in the region and that debates were taken place with them. Otherwise, the warning of al- 
Maturidi would be redundant and irrelevant. Al-Maturidi notes, in addition, the debates that took 
place between al-Summaniyyah and a prominent Mu‘tazilite scholar, Al-Nazzam, and warns 
against it. Notably, al-Maturidi refers to them in various parts of his exegesis and rigorously 
counters their arguments and set of beliefs whenever the opportunity and the context permit.°° 
The presence of segments of this sect in the region would have contributed to al-Maturidi’s 


motivation to discuss and attempt to prove the existence of God using new rational arguments 


and proofs beyond the traditional ones. 


This motivation is triggered by other non-Muslims sects as well. Manism is another 
Gnostic sect that thrived in central Asia and would have influenced the theological discourse of 
al-Maturidi. Manists believed their prophet Mani (d. 272 CE) combined the wisdom of Christ, 


Buddha and Zoroaster.*°' According to Muslim historians, Manists were instrumental in a 
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number of political rebellions orchestrated in the eastern region of the Muslim world.*”” They 
exasperated the Abbasid Kings to the extent that al-Mahdi (d. 786 CE) dedicated a special 
division to pursue them.°° Al-Zanddiqah (the heretics), was the title the Abbasids bestowed 
upon them.°™ This very title al-Maturidi employs in his discussions with them and about them in 
Ta’wilat.°° Instructed by the Abbasid caliphs, some of the Samanid rulers promised to end the 
Manists, or al-Zandadiqah, but the emperor of China cautioned the Samanid kings against such an 
action. He threatened to do the same to the Muslims in China, according to Ibn Al-Nadim.*°° The 
political positions of the Chinese emperor deterred the Samanids from taking any military action 
against them and consequently granted them the liberty the Christians enjoyed in the region.*”” 
Nonetheless, the protection status granted to the Manists announced the beginning of an 
intellectual struggle against them as Ibn Al-Nadim confirms. He asserts Manists caused 
theological tribulations in the region and the Muslim scholars refuted them.*°* Hence, al- 
Maturidi addresses them in more than one place in Kitab al-Tawhid and in various parts in 

Ta’ wilat.°°? The multiple references al-Maturidi makes to the Manists confirms not only their 
presence in the region but the engagement of al-Maturidi with them and their prospective 
influence on his exploration of new proofs to assert God’s existence in his theological and 


exegetical titles. 


In his exegetical title, moreover, al-Maturidi frequently addresses another non-Muslim 


sect, al-Thanawiyyah (the dualists). In fact, he discusses them more than any other non-Muslim 
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group with 27 citations in Ta’wilat. Their belief in the eternity of the light and darkness and the 
eternity of matter attracted the attention of al-Maturidi and catalysed him to discuss God as the 
only creative source. Al-Thanawiyyah, shared the same belief as al-Summaniyyah, or al- 
Dahriyyah as al-Maturidi refers to them, particularly in the eternity of matter and the notion of 
impossibility of ex nihilo creation.*'° Consequently, they believed in the eternity of the world and 
negated the existence of God. They claimed the existence of creatures happened haphazardly and 
at random and there is no creator or designer.*!! The dualistic Persian ideology influenced al- 
Maturidt’s writings about the existence of God. Interestingly, al-Maturidi discusses them heavily 


in Ta’wilat as he discusses them in Kitab al-Tawhid if not more. 


Notwithstanding the stimulus of the aforementioned faith traditions, the influence of the 
Greek philosophy was the most revolutionary and substantial. Long before the Muslim 
theologians, and Christian and Jewish theologians, the Greek philosophers studied the existence 
of God and his nature. Plato saw God as an intelligent and transcendent spirit and the highest 
being.*!? He is the first cause and a rational, purposive, and beneficent agency, the demiurge. 
According to Plato, God fashioned a universe that exhibits his magnificent artwork.?'° Similarly, 
Aristotle perceived God as the unmoved first mover.*'* He is pure form, wholly immaterial and 


unchanging as he, God, cannot become more perfect, immutable and eternal.*!> Plotinus (d. 270 
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C.E), in a similar sense, discussed “the One”, referring to God, who is “the indefinable”*!°. The 
source of all things is not all things; and yet it is all things in a transcendental sense.’””*!’ In the 
hands of its forefathers, the Greek philosophy debated the nature of God. It offered multiple 
proofs of God’s existence or the Supreme Being. The proof of movement, the urgency of the first 
mover and the proof of the beginning, as God is the first cause, are all instances of the ancient 


philosophy’s contributions to the discussion. 


These discussions represented a completely new and enthralling paradigm in the study of 
God and theology, foreign to the traditional theological circles in the Muslim world. The quest of 
the Muslim kings for personal Glory, their keenness on establishing their trademark and the 
policy of freedom of religion and open debate, particularly to the Christians and Jews, turned the 
churches and synagogues into libraries of the Syriac manuscripts and boomed the translation of 
the ancient wisdom.*!® Consequently, the philosophical literature, terminology and concepts 
found its way in the Muslim world and forced upon the Muslim theologians a new reality they 
never faced before and neither did their predecessors. A milestone of this magnitude, inevitably, 
influenced al-Maturidi and motivated him to discuss the existence of God and seek new proofs of 
it. Al-Maturidi engages the change and adapts with the spread of the Greek thought in the 
Muslim society. The study of Ta’wilat establishes that al-Maturidi studied and discussed the 
concepts of the Greek philosophers, or as he calls them al-Faldsifah (the philosophers), about 
God. In some instances, he endorses their views and in other instances, al-Maturidi not only 


critiques them but also refutes them. The discussion of al-Falasifah’s (philosophers) thoughts in 
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Ta’wilat is greater than it in Kitab al-Tawhid. The influence of the Greek philosophers will be 


elaborated thoroughly in the discussion of the proofs of God’s existence al-Maturidi postulates. 


In addition to the influence of non-Muslim faiths and ideologies, the existence of multiple 
theological schools and movements in the Muslim world may have triggered al-Maturidi to 
discuss the divinity and the existence of God. The Mu‘tazilites established their own definition 
of monotheism?!’ and al-Qaramitah sect redefined the notion of God altogether.*”° It is not a 
coincidence for al-Maturidi to discuss and refute the views of al-Qaramitah, in his writings, right 
after responding to the materialists. This is evident in Kitab al-Tawhid and in Ta’ wilat where al- 


Maturidi expands in his discussion of their beliefs particularly in relation to the notion of God.*! 


The discussion of the existence of God in al-Maturidi’s exegesis was influenced as well 
by the needs of his co-religionists. Being in a remote area far from the attention of the Muslim 
scholarship, who tended to focus on the Middle East region alone, caused al-Maturidi to feel the 
urgency of establishing the existence and divinity of God for his populace. It must be kept in 
mind that this region was experiencing continuous mass conversion to Islam along centuries.*”” 
Theological interactions were thus a constant in the region and still resided, at least culturally, in 
the minds and psyche of the inhabitants of this region soupcons of the previous ideologies and 
faiths their grandfathers embraced. Hence, the need for a comprehensive explanation and a 
discussion of all theological challenges posed by other ideologies was greater in Samarqand than 


in the Middle East. 


As established in chapter one, there was no substantial theology titles for the Sunnis of 
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Samarqand to consider or consult to understand their belief in God and prove it on all levels. 
Even the work of al-Hakim, rendered by Rudolph the most influential and fundamental 
theological title in the region, was fairly limited. It consisted of short segments that prompted the 
Muslims to believe in the Islamic doctrine but did not explain it to them, nor prove it or defend 
its truthfulness and legitimacy. It is a point of consensus amongst Muslim scholars, such as Abt 
Nasr Farabt (d. 950 CE) and Abt Hamid Ghazalt (d. 1111 CE), that it is the duty of Muslim 
scholars to teach people and explain to them their creed particularly under such circumstances. *73 
Al-Maturidi, thus, attempts to address the knowledge gap and cater for the needs of the Muslim 


community starting with the proofs of the existence of God.*”4 


In the view of the researcher, the influence of the religious ideologies of his region had a 
substantial role in motivating al-Maturidi to tackle theological topics from an unconventional and 
rational perspective. It drove him to innovate new proofs and methodology in the study of God’s 
existence and Islamic theology altogether. The following section discusses the framework within 
which al-Maturidt implements his methodology and introduces his proofs of God’s existence in 


Ta’wilat. 
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6-7. 

34 Tn addition to filling the knowledge gap, such a thorough approach to theology is concurrent with the creed the 
Qur’an emboldens. The Qur’an does not accept the practice of blind following and cultural inheritance in theology 
without proper conviction. Verse 170 of chapter al-Baqarah is an unequivocal evidence. The verse states, “And 
when it is said to them, the disbelieving Arabs, "Follow what Allah has revealed," they say, "Rather, we will follow 
that which we found our fathers doing." Even though their fathers understood nothing, nor were they guided?” Many 
similar verses challenge, those who blindly follow their forefathers without contemplation, understanding and 
critical reflection over their inherited beliefs and practices. In his exegesis, al-Maturidi embraces the teachings of 
such verses. He comments on Verse 170 cited above, “they were sufaha’ (fools) and people of taqglid (blind 
following). They said they will blind follow their fathers.” For further information see: Al-Maturtd1, Ta ’wilat Ahl AI- 
Sunnah, 1, 621. Kitab Al-Tawhid, 1. 
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2.3 In search for a new paradigm in proving the existence of God 


The notion of proving the existence of God is one of the topics that manifests the vertical split 
between the traditionalists and the rationalists as well as other theological movements in the 
Islamic landscape. Four distinct approaches occupied the discourse about the topic. The 
rationalists classified this conception as a rational task and insisted on the use of reason 
singularly in proving the existence of God. The traditionalists, on the other hand, disagreed 
fiercely and argued it is a matter of faith independent from reason. The sacred text and narrative 
sources, from their perspective, suffice the Muslim’s intellectual needs, to learn of the existence 
of the divine, and qualify as an acceptable and legitimate proof.**° Other than the traditional and 
rational schools, the Isma‘ilites and Sufis emerged with a completely different approach each 
proposing a distinct paradigm. The Isma‘ilites promulgated that the proof of God’s existence 
lies in the existence and presence of the Imam of the time.*”° For he is the equal of God, in his 
divine attributes, in the terrestrial realm.*”” The Sufis, on the other hand, sought the spiritual 
elevation path and argued that recognising God, learning about him and proving his existence 
takes place through i/ham (inspiration) and experiencing the presence of God.*”* The influence of 
the Isma‘ilites and Sufis was marginal in the scholarly arena, particularly the former, when 
compared with the rational and traditional camps who dominated the theological discourse. 
Hence, the paradigm of al-Maturidi, in proving the existence of God, is analysed in light of these 


two camps. 





325-Y, Farghali, Al-Usus Al-Manhajiyyah Libind' Al-‘aqidah Al-Islamiyah (Cairo: Dar Al Firk Al ‘Arabi, 1978), 367. 
326 Sulayman. Sallumi, "Usiil Al-Isma‘Tliyah : Dirasah, Tahlil, Naqd," (2001): 426; Josef Van Ess and Gwendolin 
Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. Volume 4 : A History of 
Religious Thought in Early Islam," (2018): 406. 

327 Sallumi, "Usil Al-Isma‘Tliyah : Dirasah, Tahlil, Naqd," 426-27. 

328 Farghali, Al-Usus Al-Manhajiyyah Libina' Al-‘agidah Al-Islamiyah, 367; Shihadeh, "The Existence of God," 197. 
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The Mu‘tazilites were the defenders of the rational school. They asserted that the God’s 
existence can only be established through rational thinking and contemplation. They emphasised 
that all scriptures are irrelevant in this sense since the legitimacy of scripture depends in the first 
place on the existence of God. Thus, according to them, the first duty of an accountable person, 
particularly a Muslim, is to prove the existence of God through rational reasoning.*”? Shihadeh 
concurs, “Abt Hashim al-Jubba’1 (d. 933 CE)...went so far as to argue that the primary duty of 
each person is to rid oneself of traditional, uncritical belief by doubting God’s existence, before 
attempting to prove it.”3°° The jurist Abdil Jabbar (d. 1025 CE) elaborates, "If one asks (you) 
‘what is the first duty God demands from me?’ then say ,' to think and contemplate in order to 
discover God. For knowing God happens not unthinkingly or innately nor by virtue of the 
physical senses."*?! The motive behind the Mu‘tazilites’ firm stance on this opinion is the 
impossibility of proving God’s existence through other avenues. If one were to suggest that the 
proof of God’s existence is intuitive, necessary by nature or easily perceived by the physical 
senses then there would be no dispute amongst all ‘wqga/a’ (sane humans) on God’s existence. It 
would have become clear and given in the minds and hearts of all sane humans, exactly like day 
and night, and it would have been undeniable in the psyche of every individual.**” The reality, 
however, says otherwise. The very presence of atheists and materialists, irrespective of their 
number across the ages, testifies of the contrary. Hence, the sacred scripture, human instinct and 
physical senses do not qualify to be legitimate proofs of God’s existence, only human’s reason 
and deduction. Some Mu‘tazilites exaggerated in relying on ‘ag/ (reason) in proving God’s 


existence, to the extent of declaring the person who does not employ it with blasphemy. Abu 





329 A. Abdul Jabbar, Kitab Sharh Al-Usiil Al-Khamsah (Cairo: Maktabat alThaq@fah al Diniiyyah, 2014), 39. 
330 Shihadeh, "The Existence of God," 197. 

331 Abdul Jabbar, Kitab Sharh Al-Usil Al-Khamsah. 

332 Thid, 49. 
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Hashim al-Jubba't (d. 933 CE) stresses, "The one that does not know God by proof is a 


disbeliever. Knowledge is the opposite of ignorance and ignorance about God is blasphemy.">** 


On the other hand, the traditionalists, who represented the overwhelming majority in the 
Sunni academia at the time, insisted on the opposite view. To know God and prove his existence 
one must go through the sacred scripture.**4 They contended that reason has no role to play 
because belief in God’s existence is a matter of faith.**° As a result, the traditionalists contested 
the very study of the nature and reality of God altogether as, in their view, it violates the 
boundaries Prophet Muhammad has drawn for the Muslims when he said, "contemplate over the 
creation of God and do not contemplate his nature because you will perish."**° Additionally, the 
traditionalists saw the use of reason a burden rather than a blessing. It requires a certain level of 
intelligence uncommon in all people and this was a further ground for opposition. It is futile to 
trouble the whole humanity with such an unbearable task, rational reasoning, forcing on them a 


great toil with little result, when the proof is readily available in the infallible sacred texts.>°” 


One of the chief difficulties that inhibits one from embracing the traditional standpoint is 
that it is not logically feasible. To prove God’s existence through scripture alone is similar to 
attempting to prove the premise based on the conclusion. The belief in scripture is dependent on 


one’s willingness to believe in God. The authority of the scripture and its infallibility as an 


333 Ahmad. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Fath Al-Bari: Sharh Sahih Al-Bukhar (Cairo: Dar al-Haramayn lil-Tiba‘ah, 
1999), 17, 118. 

334 The sacred scripture to the Muslims is the Qur’an and the Sunnah. For further information see: Shihadeh, "The 
Existence of God," 198. 

335 A, Al-Bayhaqi, Al-Jami’ Li Shu’ab Al-Iman, 14 vols. (Riyadh: Makatabat Al Rushd, 2003), 1, 260; Abdullah ibn 
Muhammad. Al-Asbahani, Kitab Al-‘azamah (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyah, 1994), 2, 210; Amir, Manhaj Al- 
Salaf Wa Al-Mutakallimin Fi Muwafaqat Al-‘Aql L Al-Naql Wa Athar Al-Manhajayn Fi Al-‘Aqidah, 85; Rudolph, 
Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargqand, 265. 

336 J. Suyati, Al-Fath Al-Kabir: Fi Damm Al-Ziyddah Ia Al-Jami‘ Al-Saghir (Beirut: Dar Al Fikr, 2003); Sulayman 
ibn Ahmad Tabarant, Al-Mu ‘jam Al-Awsat (Cairo: Dar al-Haramayn, 1999), 6, 250; Al-Bayhaqj, Al-Jami’ Li Shu’ab 
Al-Iman, 1, 260; Al-Asbahani, Kitab Al- ‘azamah, 1, 210. 

337 Amir, Manhaj Al-Salaf Wa Al-Mutakallimin Fi Muwafaqat Al-‘Aql L Al-Naql Wa Athar Al-Manhajayn Fi Al- 
“Aqidah, 87. 
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unquestionable source of guidance and knowledge depends primarily on proving that it is 
revealed by God. It is difficult to expect people to believe in God without offering a persuasive 
argument. Such an expectation seems to be a given and it makes one wonder of the reasons that 
compelled the traditionalists to be so cynical and animus towards the use of ‘aq/. It is not 
farfetched to claim that traditionalists may not have fully opposed the rational model had it not 
being promoted solely by the Mu‘tazilites and the faldsifah (Muslim philosophers).*** The long 
conflict the Mu‘tazilites had with the Sunni scholarship, particularly their position on the 
creation of Qur’an, the exercise of political power to coerce all scholars to embrace their 
religious views and the challenging approach to tradition, may have hindered many traditional 
scholars from accepting anything that comes from them. The position of the traditionalists from 
the teachings and the views of the falasifah suffered an analogous fate. The idea of Muslim 
scholars learning their theology and defending it through the works of ancient philosophers was 
not an easy matter for the traditionalists to digest. The ancient philosophers were seen as 
disbelievers who did not accept or receive the word of God. It did not seem acceptable to receive 
theological guidance from those who were seen as less privileged than the Muslims who were 
honoured with divine revelation.**’ Hence, the exclusion of reason in learning and proving God’s 


existence dominated the Sunni arena up until al-Maturidt. 


Al-Maturidi, although a well renowned Sunni scholar endorsed by the Sunni community, 
does not seem to adhere to the traditional position in this aspect of theology. The study of 
Ta’wilat reveals that al-Maturidi is one of the first Sunni exegetes to open the debate on key 


paradigm issues and discuss it thoroughly. Al-Maturidi believes that human reason has the 





338 Many Muslim scholars declared them as disbelievers and did not even accept classifying them as misguided or 
wrong. 

339 The birth of al-Maturid? school, and later the Ash‘ari school, is a great testimony of the resentment of the Sunni 
scholarship to the Mu’tazilites and Muslim philosophers. 
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capability to learn about God and prove his existence. He infers this supposition from his study 
of copious verses in the Qur’an.*“° In all these verses, al-Maturidi explains that God demands 
from humans to contemplate and study his creation in order to benefit from them in finding the 


inescapable truth about God’s existence. 


In his commentary on verses 17 - 19 of chapter al-Ghashiyah, al-Maturidi argues that the 
verses induce one to apply reason to discover the existence of the divine. He explains that the 
interrogative phrase verse 17 uses, "why don't they contemplate over the creation of the 


oo e 


camels?", could have two interpretations. The first interpretation is “ ‘ald al-amr (it is a 
command)”**! from God and therefore should be understood in the imperative form "falyanzurii 
(they must contemplate)."°4* The second interpretation is that it could be a response to a question 
the disbelievers of Makkah posed before the revelation of the verse. Al-Maturidi favours the 
former and further explains that the command does not aim at calling the inhabitants of Makkah 
to study the biological features of the camel and become well versed in its anatomy.**? Rather it 
is acommand to contemplate how the creation of such creatures, the camels, comes from a 
creator who possesses capabilities beyond theirs and hence proves God’s existence.*“ 
Contemplation over the creation of God is, therefore, compulsory for it necessitates the existence 
of God. Al- Maturidi’s conclusion is in congruence with his comments, on the same topic, in 


Kitab al-Tawhid where al-Maturidi elucidates that God conceals his existence behind his creation 


because studying the creation would inexorably lead one to the creator who gave it a 





340 Such as verse 101 of chapter Yunus, verse 53 of chapter Fussilat, verses 17 — 19 of chapter al-Ghashiyah, verse 
164 of chapter al-Baqarah as well as verse 21 of chapter al-Dhariyyat. 

341 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 17, 182. 

3? Tbid. 

343 Such a task is not even feasible in this period as they were not capable of doing so. 

344 Al-Maturidt, Ta ’wilat Ah! Al-Sunnah. 
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Al-Maturidi explicates further the importance of reason in studying and proving God’s 
existence in his commentary on verse 75 chapter al-An‘am. In the verse, Prophet Ibrahim is 
described as “... mina al-miiqinin (from those of complete conviction)."**° Al-Maturidi analyses 
the nature of igdn (full conviction) and how it promotes the use of reason. He states, "(to have) 
iqgan ( full conviction) bil shay’ (in a notion or a thing), means to have knowledge of this notion 
firmly after proving (its existence) rationally via the means of contemplation, study and 
reflection.”**” Al-Maturidi stresses that such a quality and title cannot be attributed to God, “/a 
ytisaf Allah bil yagin (God cannot described to possess full conviction)”*** for it necessitates that 
God’s knowledge was acquired after deduction and reasoning.*“” His statement is crucial to the 
discussion at hand as it indicates that the path of complete and firm conviction, in the view of al- 
Maturidi, is through rational reasoning. It strengthens further the deduction al-Maturidi expresses 
in chapter al-Ghashiyah about the importance of ‘ag/ in learning about God. Al-Maturidi’s 
characterization of igan as a product of contemplation and reason renders it an essential and 


inherent human experience. 


Al-Maturidi’s position prompts a compelling inquiry of whether the igan of the prophets 
and messengers is a product of a similar human experience. According to al-Maturidr, it is. He 
proposes the prophets and messengers reach igan in God’s existence after they undergo the 


deduction and reasoning stage before receiving the divine message.*°° Al-Maturidi forms this 





345 Kitab Al-Tawhid, 136. 

346 Tq ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 108. 

347 Thid, 5, 110. 

348 Thid. 

349 Thid. 

350 Therefore, in al-Maturidi’s view, the prophets and messengers before prophethood believe in the existence of 
God fully from the early days of their life. They reach full conviction in God through contemplating the universe 
and all creatures therein. 
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opinion through his analysis of verse 75 Chapter al-An‘am. In verse 75, God addresses Prophet 
Muhammad with the phrase "wa kadhdlika nurt Ibrahim (and likewise we show Ibrahim) ...”.°*>! 
God informs Prophet Muhammad that as he learnt about God through signs and proofs, until he 
reached full conviction, so did Prophet Ibrahim. Al-Maturidi clearly states after that "tariq al- 
ma ‘ifah (the path to knowledge) about God is through istid/al (deduction and reasoning).”*°? 
The rational analysis of “what God created as proofs” is the medium to prove his existence. It 
cannot be achieved “mina al-sam‘ wa al-hiss (from Scripture and physical senses) even though 


Scripture and the narratives confirm what rational deduction establishes.”*°? 


Al-Maturidi supports the above argument further when he elucidates on of the proofs 
God showed to Ibrahim that lead to his conviction. After listing the various interpretations of the 
meaning of the phrase "nuri Ibrahim malakit al-samawat wa al-’ard (show Ibrahim the realm of 


7354" al-Maturidi interprets the nur7 phrase to refer to basar galbih (the 


the heavens and the earth) 
rational vision through Ibrahim’s heart and mind).’””*°> Interestingly, al-Maturidi does not 

criticise, but equally does not endorse, the conventional interpretation of the phrase that all other 
Sunni exegetes, preceding and contemporary, propagated. The conventional interpretation of the 


verse stipulates that Ibrahim sighted physically and miraculously the metaphysical world in all 


its intricacies, with the permission of God. 


The view of al-Maturidi begs to differ and is unheard of in Sunni exegesis.*°° To al- 





35! "And likewise, did We show Abraham the realm of the heavens and the earth that he would be among the certain 
[in faith]" 

352 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 111. 

353 Tbid. 

354 Verse 75 in Chapter Al An’am, "And likewise did We show Abraham the realm of the heavens and the earth that 
he would be among the certain [in faith]" 

355 Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 111. 

356 This will be verified in the sequential section designated to the comparison of his commentary with the most prominent Sunni 
exegetes of his region and time. 
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Maturidi the vision God granted to Ibrahim was the ability to see “via heeding the signs and 
exploring the various proofs that manifest to the humans upon al-ta’ammulfi khalg Allah bi al- 
fikr (upon contemplating the creation of God through intellectual reasoning)."*>” Al-Maturidi 
leaves no room for ambiguity. /stidlal (rational reasoning), he argues, is what God granted 


Ibrahim in this vision to use as “hujaj yastadil bihd (strong proofs)”*>® 


in his exchanges with his 
people. The strength of the rational vision lies in the fact that it is accessible to all humans as 
opposed to the miraculous vision of the celestial realm, which if it were true, would have been 


exclusive to Ibrahim, in the view of al-Maturidt.*~? 


In the sense of a debate thus, al-Maturidi views verses 75 to 77 in chapter al-An‘am. 
They speak of a munazarah (debate) that took place between Prophet Ibrahim and his people, 
who worshiped statues and stars, al-Maturidi proclaims. Tabari does not agree with al-Maturidi 
at all. The former interprets these verses in the context of nazar (Ibrahim attempting to discover 
his belief in God) as it has been transmitted by a number of exegetes such as al-Hasan.* Al- 
Maturidi refuses such an interpretation since it may necessitate the state of ignorance and 


disbelief on a prophet.°°! 


In fact, al-Maturidi considers rational reasoning the only method to establish and prove 


362 al-Maturidi states, “al- 


God’s existence. In his commentary on verses 90-92 Chapter Yunus, 
iman billah 14 yakin illa bi al-istidlal (belief in God cannot be established except by rational 


reasoning).’°°* God is beyond al-hiss (the senses) and al-mushahadah (physical observation) and 





357 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 111. 

358 Thid. 

359 Thid. 

360 M. Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 3rd ed., 13 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al ‘Ilmiyyah, 1999), 
11, 472. 

361 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 115. 

362 The Verses discuss the denunciation of the belief of Pharaoh as he offered it in the final moment of death. 

363 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 7, 104. 
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learning about him is feasible through istid/dl (rational reasoning).* Al-Maturidi does not see 
such a claim, the superiority of rational reasoning in proving God, unacceptable as many notions 
in the created realms, which none disputes their existence, can only be perceived and understood 
through istid/dal (rational reasoning). He cites the shade and the intellect as two examples on the 
basis that they cannot be weighed, felt or held physically yet all humans believe in their 
existence.*° Al-Maturidi argues that creatures are one of two types: 1- tangible creatures one can 
observe closely and their physical nature can be perused and examined and 2- intangible 
creatures one can only learn about their existence through their actions and impact in the 
physical world such as intellect, the soul and sight.*° Al-Maturidi then provides his conclusion, 
“.. 1f some of the creation of God is beyond our physical senses then surely the creator who 
magnificently created and innovated such creatures is worthy of such status... he can only be 
known through the impact of his actions...”3°’ Thus, in the view of al-Maturidi, the existence of 
God can only be known through rational reasoning. Indeed, a new position in the Sunni 


traditional exegesis literature. 


Al-Maturidi, strikingly, does not discuss the role of scripture in proving the existence of 
God.>® Similarly, al-Maturidi does not mention or emphasize the spiritual method in discovering 
or proving the existence of God. //ham (inspiration) and kashf (unveiling) Maturis not endorsed 
anywhere in Ta’ wilat in such a context. The same holds true in his tawhid epistle. Openly, some 
of al-Maturtdt’s followers mirror this view and articulate it. Abii Hafs Nasafi (d. 1142 CE) states, 


"Ilham (inspiration) is not an acceptable method to prove and learn about the existence of 





364 Thid, 9, 311; ibid, 9, 497. 

365 Thid, 10, 30. 

366 Thid, 10, 704. 

367 Thid. 
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God..."3°? It follows then al-Maturidi does not accept the epistemological status Sufis grant to 
kashf°”° (unveiling) in discovering God.*”! His unnaceptance is a clear distinction to later 
prominent Ash‘ari scholars, such as Ghazali, who not only accepted and legitimised kashf but 


deemed it the best method to learn about God.?”” 


Al-Maturid?’s unacceptance of i/ham and kashf does not mean he discredits one’s 
personal experience in establishing God’s existence. In verse 27 chapter al-Baqarah,*” al- 
Maturidi draws the attention to a noteworthy analysis of the word ‘ahd (covenant), which God 
has taken from all children of Adam, according to the Qur’an, and its role in believing in God. 
To al-Maturidi, the covenants of God are of two types: 1 — ‘ahd khilqah,*™ (the natural covenant) 
and 2 —‘ahd risdlah, (the message covenant).*”> Al-Maturidi views the natural covenant as a 
feeling that compels a person to look into his own creation and contemplate*”° to discover his 
creator. >”’ The words of al-Maturidi should not be misconstrued to mean he believes that 
knowledge about God happens by default through the natural covenant. He is, rather, pointing to 


the fact that natural intuition coupled with reason lead to belief in the existence of God. 





369 Abdallah. Nasafi, Matn Al-Aqa'id (Kazan1890), 46; Taftazani, Sharh Al-Taftazani ‘Ala Matn Al-‘Aqa'id Li Al- 
Shaykh Najm Al-Din Al-Nasafi, 808. 

379 Kashf is the experience of receiving a personal or individualistic divine inspiration after the purification of the 
soul through acts of worship and spiritual struggles. It uncovers the veils of the heart in order to allow divine truths 
to flow into it. For further information see: Fethullah Giilen and Ali Unal, Key Concepts in the Practice of Sufism : 
Emerald Hills of the Heart (Rutherford, N.J.: Fountain, 2004), 108; Shahida Bilgies, "Understanding the Concept of 
Islamic Sufism," Journal of Education & Social Policy 1, no. 1 (2014): 61. 

371 Nowhere in his exegesis, al-Maturidi raises it or discusses it let alone promote it. 

372 Al-Ghazali, Al-Munqidh Mina Al-Daldl, 11; Shihadeh, "The Existence of God," 198. 

373 The verse reads, “Who break the ‘ahd (covenant) of Allah after contracting it and sever that which Allah has 
ordered to be joined and cause corruption on earth. It is those who are the losers”. 

374 The natural covenant within every person that confirms the existence of God. Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahi Al- 
Sunnah, 1, 408. 

375 The verbal covenant a believer makes when they accept the message of the prophets and messengers. Ibid. 

376 Hence, it necessitates the use of reason. 

377 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 408. 
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The natural disposition to believe in God and its relationship with reason is explicated 
further by al-Maturidi in verse 172 chapter al-A‘raf.*’* The verse reports a covenant God took 
from all humans, in the realm of spirits*”? in which they vowed to believe in God.**° Al-Maturidi 
lists briefly the traditional interpretations of the ‘ahd (covenant) but then offers a different 
perspective. He defines ‘ahd as “mda a’lamahum m4 minhu ansha’ahum wa qallabahum min hal 
ila hal (what God taught the humans about the substance of their creation*®! and how their 
creation passes from one stage to the next).”3°* This knowledge points the human to the tadbir 
(management) of God of the affairs of the humans.**? Thus, al-Maturidi suggests that a rational 
interpretation of the notion of ‘ahd is a strong possibility that cannot be ignored. He states, 
“hadha al-ta’wil ahaq mina al-awwal (this, rational, interpretation is more worthy of 
consideration than the first, traditional one).”3°+ Consequently, the covenant of the humans the 
verse speaks of, according to al-Maturidt, is nutq hal (testimony of the observed reality) and not 
gawl lisan (a verbal articulation).**° Al-khilgah (the creation) and al-fitrah (the human natural 
disposition), according to al-Maturidi, do not replace the necessity of the rational method to 
prove the existence of God rather they stimulate it.*8° They create the urgency in one to think 


about life and existence, question reality behind the universe and search for answers. The rational 


378 This is the main Qur’anic verse that informs one about the covenant between God and all children of Adam. 
379 Thus, before the existence of the bodies and the terrestrial world. 

380 The verse reads, “And [mention] when your Lord took from the children of Adam - from their loins- their 
descendants and made them testify of themselves, [saying to them], "Am I not your Lord?" They said, "Yes, we 
have testified." [This] - lest you should say on the day of Resurrection, "Indeed, we were of this unaware." 

38! al-Maturidi refers here to the knowledge of the humans about their reproduction cycle, from cohabitation to 
pregnancy and the various embryonic stages. 

382 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 6, 105. 

383 Al-Maturidi is pointing the to the proof of tadbir, which will be studied at length in the section of the proofs of 
the existence of God. 

384 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 6, 106. 

385 Thid. 

386 Thid. 
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contemplation comes as a natural response to the impulse the human soul instigates by the ‘ahd 


(covenant). 


This unprecedented analysis with which al-Maturidi enriches Sunni theological exegesis, 
one finds glimpses of it in Descartes, father of modern philosophy, literature. Remarkably, 
Descartes expresses a similar analysis. He states “When I say that I am so instructed by nature, I 
merely mean a certain spontaneous inclination which impels me to believe in this connection, 
and not a natural light which makes me recognize that it is true."**’ Al-Maturidi approves the 
role of human intuition in inferring God’s existence but not its ability to prove God’s existence 


without reason. 


2.4 Examining the contributions of exegetes to the debate concerning the 


existence of God: 


An exhaustive examination, similar to the one undertaken on al-Maturid1’s exegesis, of the 
prominent Sunni and regional exegeses brings to light interesting insights. Tabart, for instance, 
does not comment in the least, let alone discuss or explain, the methods of proving the existence 
of God. Rational reasoning as a concept is reticently present in his exegesis and used strictly in 
the context of explaining jurisprudential rulings highlighted in some the verses.*** Tabari stresses 
the importance of contemplating the verses of God to appreciate His bounties and transmits 


reports, from earlier exegetes, to this meaning. However, he does not take the discussion further 





387 René Descartes et al., Meditations on First Philosophy : With Selections from the Objections and Replies : A 
Latin-English Edition (2013), 14; René Descartes, Deena Weinberg, and René Descartes, Meditations on First 
Philosophy ([Place of publication not identified]: BN Pub., 2007), 23. 

388 Verse 185 of chapter al-Baqarah. 
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and does not link it to proving God’s existence through reason.**? The same takes place in his 
commentary on verse 75-77 chapter al-An‘am, related to Prophet Ibrahim. Tabari adopts the 
view that Ibrahim’s vision was a physical miracle from God. He focuses fully on reporting the 
various reports that describe what Ibrahim sighted from the celestial realm. Thus, he adheres 
faithfully and exclusively to the traditional interpretation of the verses. Tabari does not provide 
any further commentary on the nature of yaqin (certainty) and its relevance to rational reasoning 
or the role of ‘ag/ in proving God’s existence or the possibility of new interpretations for the 


verses. 


Unlike al-Maturidt as well, Samargandi does not discuss istid/al (rational reasoning) at all 
in his exegesis.°”° Even in the context of the verses al-Maturidi uses to prove his view on the 
essentiality of ‘ag/ and istidlal, Samarqandi centralises his efforts predominantly on explaining 
the philological meaning of the key words in those verses and does not go beyond. In the context 
of verses 75-77 chapter al-An‘am and the vision of Ibrahim, Samarqandit follows, scrupulously, 
in the steps of Tabari and restricts himself to commentating on the narrative sources alone.*”! He 
does not analyse the implications of these narrations or the various possible meanings 


surrounding the text. 


Similarly, Muqatil’s commentary consists of very brief lexical explanation of the key 
words in the verses. It is void of any analytical commentary and of any discussion of rational 
reasoning.*”” In chapter al-An‘am, Mugqatil’s commentary is dominated by relating the same 


reports, Samarqandi, Tabari and other Sunni exegetes transmitted, about the miraculous vision of 





389 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 24, 391. 

390 Whether in relation to theology or jurisprudence 

3°! Nasr. Samargqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim (Beirut: Daar al-Kutub al-‘IImiyah, 2014), 1, 460. 

3 Mugatil. Ibn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 5 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat Al Tarikh Al 'Arabi, 2002), 4, 
677. 
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Ibrahim had of the terrestrial and celestial worlds. Muqatil presents the same approach in his 
analysis of the subsequent verses where he reports the story of the cave*”? found in most of the 


Sunni exegeses. 


“Ayyashi’s exegesis is a Shia title. Although the focus of the thesis is on Sunni exegeses, 
an exception is made for ‘Ayyashi’s title since it was written in the region of al-Maturidi and in 
close proximity to his era. Rudolph speaks of its importance in evaluating the context and the 
theological contributions of al-Maturidi.*” In the context of the analysis at hand, ‘Ayyashi limits 
his contributions to listing narrative reports from the Imams about the miraculous nature of 
Ibrahim’s vision and the discussion Ibrahim had, with his people, about the worship of the 
planets. Rational reasoning is not discussed at all in reference to theological studies or proving 
the existence of God. It is noteworthy that ‘Ayyashi supports the same interpretations as the 
traditional Sunni exegetes albeit the source of his quoted reports are the Imams (the heirs of the 
prophet), according to his dogma. Thus, al-Maturidt’s commentary is new and unconventional in 
the context of Sunni exegetical literature and in the context of his region, across the various 
Muslim denominations. No preceding or contemporary exegete raised, let alone analyse and 
expound on, the theological issue of the existence of God, the paradigm to study it as a notion, or 
the application of rational reasoning in the process. Al-Maturidt’s commentary remains 


unparalleled in depth, content and style. 





393 The story of the cave reports that Ibrahim’s mother hid him in the cave to protect him from the king who wanted 


to execute all the male babies born on this day because of a vision he had about his kingdom crumbling down on the 
hands of a young boy. For further information see: Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 11, 480; Ibn 
Sulayman, Tafsir Mugatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 570. 

3°4 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 188. 
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2.5 The paradigm of al-Maturidi: a synthesis between rationalism and 


traditionalism 


The commentary of al-Maturidi establishes that he believes rational reasoning to be fundamental 
in proving the existence of God and learning about Him. It is intriguing to see that al-Maturidt 
considers the interrogative form in verse 17 chapter al-Ghashiyah to be a command rather than a 
recommendation. Such an interpretation places him closer to the class of the rationalists, 
particularly the Mu‘tazilite school. Al-Maturidi parallels with the Mu‘tazilite school on the 
importance of the role of ‘aq/ in proving God’s existence. He deems it necessary to preach and 
persuade people. His analysis of the verses concerning the vision of Ibrahim, in chapter al- 
An‘am, leads one to believe the vision to be rational as opposed to miraculous and sensational, 
an untraditional position, because it equips Ibrahim with the rational proofs necessary, to argue 
the existence and unity of God, to his people who attributed divinity to cosmic objects. In the 
same vein, al-Maturidi considers rational reasoning indispensable in the development of the 
conviction of the prophets and messengers in God. All these positions are not only innovative 
and untraditional, in Sunni theological exegesis, but they also draw al-Maturidi closer to the 


rational camp. 


Nonetheless, al-Maturidi, surprisingly, agrees with the contention of the traditionalists in 
some of their objections to the rational approach. He acknowledges the difficulty of the rational 
path to discover God. Al-Maturidi states, "Undoubtedly the multiple affairs and thoughts the 
human mind has to process would confuse it and affect the accuracy of its conclusions.”>”° He 


explains further, “The griefs, emotions, pain and many matters occupy the mind and may hinder 


395 Al-Maturidt, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 182-83; Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 7, 18. 
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it from reaching the truth and the evidence (of God’s existence) in every minor and major 
creature. Likewise, is the effect of desires, ambitions and personal wishes."°°° Al-Maturidi, thus, 
represents a realistic and a synthetic understanding of the role of ‘aq/ and the effect of life on 
one’s inability to see clearly and learn about God. He considers the totality of the human being 
influential on his belief choices and perception of the world. This consideration separates him 
from the Mu‘tazilites who see the human’s choices a result of mere rational analysis. Al- 
Maturidi stands in the middle between the traditionalists and the rationalists without agreeing 
wholeheartedly and explicitly with either. One can see that he evaluates and considers the views 
of both sides in their own merit but then determines his own view on the matter. It is this aspect 


that sets him apart from both camps. 


One of the issues that manifests the difference between the traditionalists and rationalists 
on the role of ‘aq/, in proving the existence of God, is the issue of punishment for disbelief 
applied against ‘agi/ (a person with complete sanity). The rationalists, as detailed earlier, 
regarded ‘aq/ sufficient to prove God’s existence and accordingly regarded the fair minded or 
sensible person who chooses to disbelieve in God, even before receiving the teachings of a 
divine message, deserving of punishment. Au contraire, the traditionalists asserted that a person 
does not deserve punishment unless they disbelieve after receiving the teachings of a divine 
message. The synthetic mindset of al-Maturtdi manifests once more in this instance. The 
theological position he holds harmonises between the contentions of the rationalists against naql 
and the contentions of the traditionalists against ‘aq/. Al-Maturidi separates between the notion 
of accountability and guilt and the notion of ‘udhr (excuse and pardon). He firmly agrees with 


the rationalists, “/ahu al-ihlak qabla an yab’atha ilayhim al-rasil lima rakkaba fthim mina al- 


396 Kitab Al-Tawhid, 182-83; Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 7, 18. 
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‘uqul al-salimah (God has the right to inflict people with punishment for disbelieving in him 
even before sending a messenger to them because he provided them with sound intellect).”°°’ Al- 
Maturid1, however, insists people will not be punished, in the religious sense, until they receive 
divine guidance.*’? Why? one might ask. Al-Maturidi eagerly clarifies*”’ that God elected not to 
punish them until “ba ‘da gat ‘i al-‘udhr (all possible excuses are exhausted).”*”° In chapter al- 
Isra’, al-Maturidi provides more insight, “Allah bi fadlihi arada an yadfa’a al-shubaha ‘anhum 
wa yaqta‘a ‘anhum ‘udhrahum birasil yub ‘athu ilayhim (God, from his benevolence, decided to 
clear all misconceptions for the humans and leave them no excuse for disbelieving by sending a 


401 in addition to the faculty of reason they enjoy. Brilliantly, al-Maturidi 


messenger to them) 
satisfies the contentions of both camps. He acknowledges the importance of reason whilst 


upholding the authority of naql. 


Before elaborating on how al-Maturidi supports this unprecedented view, an interesting 
matter should be pointed. Nasafi articulates clearly the view of al-Maturidt in relation to the 
accountability aspect. In a response to a question posed to Nasafi about a man who did not learn 
or hear about any scripture or revelation from God yet possesses complete sanity and normal 
intelligence. Is such a person accountable for believing in God?*” Nasafi states “yes.’4°3 What 
Nasafi overlooks though is the position of al-Maturidt on the notion of ‘udhr (excuse), which he 
elaborates in Ta’wilat. Nasafi’s statement prompts an inquiry on how well the followers of al- 


Maturidi have investigated Ta’ wilat from a theological perspective, an area for further research 





397 Tq ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 430. 

38 Either directly, from a prophet or messenger, or indirectly, through the scholars and the preachers. Ibid, 8, 240. 
3° in chapter al-A’raf verse 94 

400 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 430. 

401 Thid, 8, 241. 

402 Maymun. Nasafi, Bahr Al-Kalam Fi Usiil Al-Din (Cairo: Al Maktabah Al Azhariyah, 2011), 5. 

403 Tbid, 6. 
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outside the scope of the thesis at hand. 


In return to how al-Maturidi ascertains his view, which is thought provoking from both 
an exegetical and theological point of view, it is through the Qur’an. Verse 15 chapter al-Isra’ 
constitutes al-Maturid?’s main proof.** Whilst some of the Mu‘tazilites, according to al-lj1, 
reinterpret the word rasil (messenger) in al-Isra’ verse*®° to mean ‘ag/, to disprove the 


406 a]-Maturidi does not. He interprets rasiil based on 


traditional view and legitimise their view, 
its undisputed philological meaning, which all traditional Sunni exegetes have endorsed, “‘an 
official messenger from God.”*”’ The verse is yet another example of the role of exegesis in 
theology, and vice versa, and the significance of theological exegesis. Al-Maturidi, nonetheless, 
infers from the very verse, without breaching the lexical elasticity of the rasi/ word, the proof to 
support his point of view. He argues that even though an intelligent person who disbelieves in 
God’s existence deserves punishment for disbelief, after discovering God via reason, he will not 
be punished because the verse states “wa ma kunna mu ‘adhdhibina (We do not inflict 


punishment) ...°48 


until after a messenger is sent. Thus, people are pardoned temporarily until 
such a point despite being accountable. God delays the punishment of such individuals, out of 
mercy and compassion, until a prophet conveys the divine message to them.*°” This 

unprecedented inference in Sunni theological exegesis sheds the light on the scholarship of al- 


Maturidt in theological exegesis and theology. It clearly proves, along with the previously 


established points the independence of al-Maturidi from both camps and his effort to establish a 





4 


°4 The verse reads, “And We do not inflict punishment until we have sent a Rasil, (Messenger)”. 

°5 Tt is verse 15 in chapter Al-Isra’. 

406 AI-Tji, Kitab Al-Mawagif Fi 'Ilm Al-Kalam, 3, 155; M. Ibn Rushd, Mandhij Al-Adillah Fi Aqa'id Al-Millah 
(Cairo: Al Maktabah al Azhariyah, 2010), 11. 

407 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 8, 240. 

408 Thid. 

409 Thid. 
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new school of thought that harmonises the relationship between naq/ and ‘aq. 


Unlike the Mu ‘tazilites, al-Maturidi does not rely on mere logic to verify the supremacy 
and essentiality of rational reasoning. Rather he infers the evidence of his opinion from the 
Qur’an itself and from the practice of the prophets, particularly, Ibrahim, as outlined in the 
Qur’an. The ability of al-Maturidti to prove his opinion through the Qur’an is echoed in the words 
of Abi al-Walid Muhammad Ibn Rushd (d. 1198 CE), a polymath of the twelfth century, who 
confirms the view of al-Maturidt that the Qur’an advocates the importance of ‘aq/, despite the 


unawareness of the traditionalists of this Qur’anic fact.*!° 


Having established the religious context of al-Maturidi’s time and his methodology in 
using proofs, the discussion can now move to examining and extracting the proofs al-Maturidi 
uses in Ta’wilat to prove the existence of God, which are erected upon the synthesized Qur’anic 


rational paradigm al-Maturidi formulated therein. 


2.6 The proofs of the existence of God in Ta’wilat 


In the previous sections, the discussion focused on al-Maturidt’s approach to the concept of 
proving the existence of God and the paradigm upon which he constructs his proofs of the 

notion. This section represents the succeeding natural and logical step, to discover the actual 
proofs al-Maturidi postulates for God’s existence and to examine them critically against the 


commentaries of the other exegetes and his Kitab al-Tawhid. 


The proofs al-Maturidi offers vary innovatively between customary proofs, borrowed or 


influenced, by other schools or ideologies as well as new unprecedented proofs he introduces. 


410 Tbn Rushd, Mandahij Al-Adillah Fi ‘Aqda'id Al-Millah, 11. 
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2.6.1 The proof of change 


Al-Maturidi asserts that the constant changes in the universe testify to the existence of God.*!! 
He states, “Constant change takes place in everything except God. For the constant changes and 
development is a mark of the finite beings.””*!” So if God were to change, he would be a finite 
being and not God. The Qur’an speaks about the notion of change, as a natural phenomenon, in 
many verses such as verse 190 Chapter al-‘Imran. Some may argue that Abii Hantfa is the first 
Sunni scholar, as far as theological treatises show, to raise the notion of change and hint to its 
relationship to God’s existence.*!? Abii Hanifa remarks, “It is impossible for ‘aq/ to believe that 
...the change (one sees) in the world and its affairs... takes place without a maker and protector 
that protects it from imbalance.’*!* Although Aba Hanifa does not infer God is unchanging, he 
proposes the existence of God through the existence of change and maintenance of the world. If 
one continues reading the commentary of Abi Hantfa, however, a different perspective develops. 
Abi Hanifa provides an example to illustrate the above remark. He states, “such as the sudden 
existence of a massive building in a land which was empty before.”*'!> This example clarifies that 
Abi Hanifa is discussing the argument of design and creation and not the proof of change al- 
Maturidt forwards. It is likely al-Maturidt, in general, benefited from the works of Abu Hanifa, 
since he studied all his works, as al-Bayadi confirms.*'® As far as the proof of change is 


concerned, however, al-Maturidt does not. He arrives to this proof through the aptitude, he 





41 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 514; Kitab Al-Tawhid, 12. 
412 Tq ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 514. 

413 Al-Bayadi, Isharat Al-Maram ‘an Ibarat Al-Imam, 67. 

414 Tid. 

415 Thid, 68. 

416 Thid, 19. 
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enjoys in Qur’anic interpretation, evident in the study of the paradigm al-Maturidi frames in the 


previous section. 


Al-Maturid?’s persistent explanation of the proof of change in Ta’ wilat lends credence to 
the above inference. In his commentary on verse 164 chapter al-‘Imran, al-Maturidt reinforces 
the same concept. He explicates, “This is a sign of the world's finite attribute, because it keeps 
changing and alternating from one state to another. The constant state of beginning and end and 
recurring change are evidence of the weakness of these notions and that it has an originator.’”4"” 
In his exegesis of verses 4 and 5 chapter al-A ‘la, al-Maturidt explains why God employs such a 
proof. He clarifies, “...the process of proving the existence of the maker is easier for people to 
comprehend when the reference is made to such phenomena.”*!® Al-Maturidi, thus, favours the 
proofs that are accessible to people from all walks of life due to their ease on the public. He 
further explains, “...one can discover ...the maker via the things that change constantly and is 
easy for people to observe.”"!? Once more, al-Maturidi’s care for the average person manifests 


itself. It seems that his concern, in Ta’wilat, is both academic and advocative at the same time. 


His quest to prove the existence of God satisfies all readership, the academic and the common. 


In Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi expresses a similar meaning though in a different 
phrasing. He enunciates that every existing being is subject to change and “change and perish 
necessitate finite and death.”*”° The human moves from infancy to adulthood and from beauty to 
decay, the universe fluctuates from coldness to heat and from darkness to light.*! Al-Maturidi 


uses the undisputed phenomenon of change in the universe to construct a theological argument. 





417 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahi Al-Sunnah, 2, 465. 
418 Thid, 17, 167. 

419 Thid, 17, 168. 

420 A]-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 12. 
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The world is ever changing, everything that changes is finite, and thus the world is finite. Once 


he proves the finite nature of the world then he necessitates the existence of God. 


Al-Ash‘ari uses what may appear, at first, a resemblant argument. He states, “the human 
moves from one stage to another, a fertilized egg, to a blood clot then a foetus ... and so on until 
they reach perfection.”*”* The human did not change himself certainly. Therefore, an eternal and 
all-powerful being initiated the changes that took place in the human.*” Other than the fact that 
al-Maturidi precedes al-Ash‘ari in the use of the proof of change, on the assumption that al- 
Ash‘ari is referring to the proof of change in the first place, there are importance differences 
between the statements and arguments of each scholar. However, before delving in this subject 
matter, it is important to shed the light on an important characteristic in al-Maturidi’s proof. The 
underlying element behind the interest of al-Maturidt in the proof of change in the universe*”* is 
its visibility and discernibility to the average mind. It is a proof every human can observe, 
investigate and at the same time very difficult to dispute. This is not the first instance al-Maturid1 
uses a proof of such nature. In his interpretation of the vision of Ibrahim earlier, he classified the 
vision as rational, rather than miraculous or physical, because this would make Ibrahim’s vision 
a proof accessible to all the humans. Al-Maturidi takes the debate with this proof beyond sheer 


logical arguments, which are theoretical in nature, to equip the reader with a tangible evidence. 


In return, to the comparison between al-Maturidi and al-Ash‘ari, the evidence the former 
employs is different than that of al-Ash‘ari. Al-Maturidi observes the phenomenon of change in 


the entire world and uses it as a platform to prove God’s existence whilst al-Ash‘ari focuses 





422 A Al-Ash‘ari, Kitab Al-Luma‘ Fi Al-Radd ‘Ald Ahl Al-Zaygh Wa AI-Bida‘ (Beirut: Al matba‘at al katulikiyyat, 
1975), 13. 

423 Mohamed. Shahrastani, Kitab Nihdyat Al-Iqdam Fi ‘Ilm Al-Kalam (Cairo: Maktabat al Thagafah alDiniyah, 
2009), 12. 

44 Tncluding all the creatures that exist within it. 
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primarily on the human development, which is a reference to the design and development 
argument in a very specific context- the human. The magnitude of al-Maturidt’s proof is greater 
and more persuasive for it directs the attention to the permanence and consistency of change in 
the entire universe, which makes it stronger logically. Al-Ash‘ari’s statement is similar to Abt 
Hantfa’s remarks, quoted earlier. It focuses on the gradual development phenomenon evident in 
the world. Al-Maturidi, on the other hand, links the discussion of the phenomenon of change to 
the difference between the nature of God and the nature of the creatures, the nature of the finite 
and the nature of the infinite. He seems to construct stronger rational proofs than al-Ash‘ari, who 


was tutored from a very early age on the hands of the Mu‘tazilites.*”° 


Change, as a proof of God’s existence, has not been raised by the other exegetes. 
Samarqandi and Tabari mention the notion of change, in their titles, but do not link it to God’s 
existence. The latter mentions the notion in the context of Islamic eschatology in reference to the 
radical changes that will take place in the heavens before the hereafter. He does so during his 
attempt to reconcile between the various verses that discuss the change in the heavens during 
resurrection.*”° Tabari uses it as well in reference to the relationship between the divine decree 
and the preserved tablet.*?” Samarqandi raises the notion of change completely outside the 
theological topic at hand. He speaks of it in relation to the throne of Balqis*?*(Queen of Sheba). 


Mudqatil reiterates the verses that discuss the natural phenomenon of change as they are referring 





425 Al-Bayyadi points that the followers of al-Maturidi developed the proof of change further after his demise and 
utilised it more logically to prove the finite world and the existence of God. For further information see: Al-Bayadi, 
Isharat Al-Maram ‘an Ibarat Al-Imam, 93. 

#26 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 24, 323. 

#7 Tbid, 24, 324. 

#8 The reference to the throne of Balqis, the Queen of Sheba whom Prophet Sulayman marries, is found in chapter 
of Al-Naml from verse 20 onwards. 
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to the power of God and does not go any further whilst ‘Ayyashi drops it completely.*”? Al- 
Maturidi is the first Sunni exegete to infer the proof of change as a proof of God’s existence from 


the Qur’an and formulates it into a logical argument. 


2.6.2 The proof of the opposites 


The world, according to al-Maturidt, consists of opposite elements, coldness and heat, light and 
darkness, land and sea, etc. The various opposing elements are, nonetheless, in equilibrium. They 
work in complete harmony according to particular percentages and specified proportions. If any 
of them goes out of the set balance, the universe will lose its functionality and possibly its 
existence. In his commentary on the 2™ verse of al-Fatiha al-Maturid? states, “... the consistency 
of the measurements (of all elements), the unification of the opposites, the interdependence of 
one another... despite their conflicting nature... is clear evidence that it is not possible that all 
this have taken place except from someone all knowledgeable, all-powerful and caring for all the 
universe.’””“?° Al-Maturidi infers the above astute points from the expression “Rabb al-‘Glamin 
(The Lord of the worlds)” in the verse. If God describes himself as the Lord of all that exists, 
then he is the God of the opposites and they should point to his existence. Al-Maturidi reiterates 
the same point, briefly though, in verse 36 chapter al-‘Imran. He explicates, “God - the Almighty 
— clarifies (in this verse) that he constructed it (the universe) on the basis of unifying the 
opposites so it may be known that he exists ...”“3' The proof of the opposites appears in Kitab al- 


Tawhid as well, though al-Maturid?’s discussion of the proof there is much more exhaustive than 





429 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 583; Muqatil. Ibn Sulayman Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 
5 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat Al Tarikh Al 'Arabi, 2002), 1, 237; Muhammad. ‘Ayyasht, Tafsir Al-‘Ayyashi (Qom: 
Qasm al-Darasat al-Islamiyat, 2000). 
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in Ta’wilat. Al-Maturidt states, “mobility and immobility...fusion and dispersal, increase and 
decrease, are all opposing notions. The human intellect cannot accept that they may coexist, out 
of their own accord...’“3? He explains further, “Such opposing elements naturally fight one 
another, which will lead to fragmentation, destruction and non-existence.”**? Thus, there must 
exists a force that subjugates all these elements to order and harmony through its will and forces 
them to coexist.** If left to its nature, these elements will attempt to dominate one another. This 
is the entropy as explained in the second law of thermodynamics but expressed in rational way. 
In this proof, al-Maturidi refutes the opinion of the materialists who believe that primordial 
matter or hilé/hyle works independently and mechanically without the need for or the 
interference of a dominant managing will- God.**° Hence, al-Maturidi achieves two goals within 
this proof. He evinces the existence of God and refutes the materialists’ view, in a single 


argument. 


This argument reinforces an earlier deduction, about the scholarship of al-Maturidi in the 
non-Muslim ideologies common in his region and neighbouring lands, particularly, Indian and 
Greek philosophy. More importantly though, in this proof, the influence of the Mu‘tazilites’ 
ideology on al-Maturidi shines. He borrowed the proof of the opposites from their literature. Abi 
Ali al-Khayyat (d. 835 CE) states, on the authority of Ibrahim Al-Nazzam (d. 835 CE), “I found 
heat the opposite of cold and I found that the opposites do not exist in one place out of their own 


will.”*3° This is verbatim what al-Maturidi wrote. Al-Khayyat then continues, “...Thus, I knew 
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that there must be a force that combined them and subdued them against their nature...Whoever 
can be subdued is weak. Weakness is a sign of their finite nature.”4°’ Once more a reiteration of 
what al-Maturidi argues. Al-Khayyat then concludes, “Thus, it was given a beginning by the one 
who can give a beginning to all and was innovated by a powerful innovator.’’*** These citations 
prove beyond doubt the influence of al-Nazzam on al-Maturidi, at least in this aspect of 
theology, and Rudolph concurs.**? It proves that al-Maturidi had no issue in learning and 
benefiting from the Mu‘tazilites if it served a noble purpose, proving the existence of God, and 
the logic was precise. All the same, the use of al-Maturidt of some of the Mu‘tazilites concepts 
and proofs does not suggest complete acceptance of their teachings, as it will appear in later 
chapters. Al-Maturidi fiercely disputes many of their theological views, in other areas, but 


endorses their arguments if they satisfy his line of thought. 


The argument of the opposites, as a natural phenomenon, has not been mentioned by any 
other Sunni or regional exegetes. Even on the word level, the level of mentioning the utterance 
itself “opposite” in their exegeses, its presence is limited in Tabari and Samarqandi titles and 
completely absent from the writings of Mugatil and ‘Ayyashi.“° Al-Maturidi, thus, is not only 
the first Sunni exegete to bring awareness of the natural phenomenon, amongst the contemporary 
and preceding exegetes, but also the first to list and explain the proof of the opposites as a proof 


of the existence of God. 
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2.6.3 The proof of cause 


Another manifestation of the influence of other orientations on al-Maturidi’s theological mindset 
is evident in the proof of cause, which he highlights, in Ta’ wilat, as a proof of God’s existence. 
This proof is widely circulated amongst the kalam scholars. As Sabri points, the cosmological 
concept is a primary one in the mindset of all humans, has been hardly disputed and is accepted 
in the ancient Greek philosophy.**! According to Nagasawa, the first clear enunciation of the 
cosmological argument is in the last dialogue found in Plato’s (d. 348 BCE) Laws.*” Christian 
and Muslim theologians adopted it later and the Muslims developed the kalam cosmological 
argument particularly on the hands of the polymath al-Kindi (d. 873 CE).**3 Al-Maturidi 
advocates that all that exists must have a Sani’ (maker), who is the primary cause for their 
existence. In Ta’wilat, he states, “... whoever denies the existence of al-Sdani‘ (the maker) we 
must first address with them the finite of the world and the need of the world for a creator...”44+ 
Thus according to al-Maturidt, there is a symbiotic relationship between God’s existence and the 
existence of the world. As Rudolph emphasizes, in his analysis of Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidt 
does not suffice himself with borrowing the idea of the first cause from the earlier scholars but 
enlarges on it a different argument.**° The world points to the necessity of God as the cause and 
maker of the universe. Al-Maturidt refers to the proof of the cause, or the cosmological 


argument, in verse 26 chapter al-Jinn when discussing the types of knowledge God made 


accessible to humans. He asserts, “...God permitted people to learn through contemplation of his 





441 M Sabri, Mawgif Al-'Aql Wal 'Ilm Min Rabb Al-Alamin (Beirut: Dar Ihya' Al-turath Al-'Arabi, 1981), 171. 
42 Yujin Nagasawa, The Existence of God a Philosophical Introduction (Abingdon: Routledge, 2011), 116. 

443 P Copan and W L Craig, "The Kalam Cosmological Argument : Scientific Evidence for the Beginning of the 
Universe," (2018). 

444 A)-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 155. 

445 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 241. 
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creation, without the need for revelation, the existence of al-Sani ‘(the maker)...”** A clear 
reference to the fact that the existence of the world, unquestionably, necessitates the existence of 
God. Al-Maturidi proclaims that the aforementioned fact is discernible to any observer who 
contemplates the universe and that such a conclusion is inevitable, unless one suffers a mental 
impairment or consciously opts not to pursue the issue.**” Thus far in his discussion of the proof 
of the cause, al-Maturidt elects to formulate maxims that govern this argument rather than cite 
practical examples, like in the previous proofs. The only example al-Maturidi cites, in Ta’wilat, 
is in verse 7 chapter al-Dhariyat - The rain. Al-Maturidi states, “...since it (rain) is subjected for 
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the service (of the creatures) then it must have a subjugator...”*"° referring to the existence of 


God as the cause behind the rain. 


In Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi uses the proof of cause to prove God’s existence’? albeit 
with a different approach and style. Conversely, in the Kitab, al-Maturidt cites plenty of simple 
examples to ascertain the cause argument seeking the aid of analogy. Al-Maturidi posits, “indeed 
we do not know a book without a writer, a separation without a separator, a mobility or 
immobility without an instigator... indeed the world, in its greatness, cannot come together or 
mobilise except by an external source (a maker).’’*°° He reinforces the same conception 
elsewhere in the Kitab and expands it further. He says, “writing points to the existence of a 
writer...construction, weaving...and all sind ‘at (crafts) follow the same rule. Hence, by analogy 


it is incumbent to believe in the existence of al-Sdni‘ (the maker) of the world ...”*5! Despite the 


difference in the style of discussion, between Ta’wilat and Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi applies 





446 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 16, 186. 

447 Thid, 16, 140. 

448 Thid, 14, 130. 

44° Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 241. 
450 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 15. 
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a consistent terminology in both titles and maintains the reference to al-Sdni ‘ (the maker) as the 


cause of the existence of the world. 


The investigation of the presence of the proof of cause in the works of later prominent 
theologians imparts a noteworthy remark. Abi Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 1013 CE) and al-Bayyadt 
borrowed the exact style and identical terms al-Maturidi utilises in his works. Abt Bakr states, 
“the writing necessitates a writer and.... the construction necessitates a builder and we do not 
doubt the ignorance of one who informs us that writing can be without a writer ... Thus, the 
world necessitates (the existence of) al-Sdni‘ (the maker).”*°? Al-Bayyadi follows suit. He cites 
the same examples to negate the primordial matter and establish the existence of an all-wise 
creator.*°? The common approach and terminology later theologians share with al-Maturidi could 
indicate they all borrowed it from him directly, through his works, or indirectly, through his 
followers. Equally, it could suggest they, al-Maturidi and the others, all took from the same 
source- al-Kindt. The second proposition, however, becomes implausible after a deep analysis of 
al-Maturidi’s writing. The strongest evidence against the second proposition is that the 
discussion of al-Maturidi of the cosmological argument does not reflect the meticulous 
articulation of it by al-Kindt.**+ Equally, it is difficult to determine whether al-Maturidi accessed 
the work of al-Kindi directly and borrowed the proof of cause from him or he accessed it via 
other sources. The commonality and popularity of the argument makes it difficult to triangulate 
the direct source. In Ta’ wilat, regardless, al-Maturidi’s commentary on the causality principle 
appears well defined and clearly articulated. However, it is sporadic because he brings it up only 


when the theme of the verses permit. 





452 A Al-Baqillant, Kitab Al-Tamhid (Beirut: Maktabah Shargqiyyah, 1957), 44. 
453 Al-Bayadi, Isharat Al-Maram ‘an Ibarat Al-Imam, 92. 
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Despite the popularity of the cosmological argument, the other Sunni and regional 
exegetes do not raise it in their commentary at all. The reference to “al-Sani‘ (the maker)” indeed 
appears once in Tabari’s exegesis.*°° Nonetheless, it is not cited in the context of proving God’s 
existence rather it relates to seeing God in the hereafter.°° Samarqandi refers to “al-Sani‘ (the 
maker)” once as well but in reference to the challenge God puts to the non-Muslims to produce a 


book equal to the Qur’an.*°’ Mugatil and ‘Ayyashi do not refer to it at all. 


Al-Maturidi is the only Sunni and Transoxianan exegete to discuss and explain the proof 
of cause or the cosmological argument in his exegesis. A proof influenced by Greek philosophy, 
the falasifa (Muslim philosophers) and the Mu‘tazilites’ literature yet al-Maturidi endorses it and 
advocates it in Ta’ wilat and in Kitab al-Tawhid. The identity of al-Maturidi as an independent 


exegete and more importantly as the father of Sunni theological exegesis grows stronger. 


2.6.4 The proof of hudith (temporality and finitude of the world) 


In his exegesis, al-Maturidi introduces the proof of hudith when he discusses the limitation of 
the human minds and perceptions in verse 54 chapter al-A‘raf. He argues, “...the perceptions (of 
the creatures) are limited. Hence their inability to comprehend fully the aims behind matters. 
This is the direct result of the limitedness and finite nature of the world and all therein...”*°° Al- 
Maturidt, thus, postulates that the world is finite. In a similar tone, in Kitab al-Tawhid, al- 
Maturidi establishes the finite of the world, “the world is known to consist of parts and pieces. It 


is established that most of these pieces are finite. ..”4° 





455 Tt appears in verse 103 chapter al-An’am. 

456 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 12, 18. 
457 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 34. 
458 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 379. 
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Although in both titles al-Maturid?’s conclusion is the same, the types of proof he forwards, in 
each one, to arrive at his conclusion, are different. In Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi supports the 
argument of huduth with logical proofs. He states, “‘...the entire world is finite because a finite 
and infinite cannot both be parts of the same object...’”“°° In Ta’wilat , on the other hand, al- 
Maturidi refers to the miracles God granted to his messengers, Moses in this instance, as one of 
the proofs of the finite of the world. He states. “God shows (the people of Israel) who 
disbelieved some of his great miracles ...God mentioned these miracles of his divine messages 
and prophets as proofs of the hudith of the world from nothing...”4°' His commentary in 
Ta’wilat constitutes the first time, in the context of the study of the existence of God, al-Maturidi 
departs from rational reasoning to revelation. The drive behind the citation is not clear and he 
does not elaborate. Al-Maturidi attempts to claim the world is finite for the messengers informed 


us of this fact and proved their truthfulness through their multiple miracles but offers no more. 


Al-Maturidi’s departure from ‘aq/ to naql, however, does not last long. Later in Ta’wilat, al- 
Maturidi returns to empirical proofs and uses the notion of the quotidian termination of day and 
night, as proof of the huduth of the world. He elucidates, “...in it (the continuous end of the day 
and night) is proof of the hudiith of the world...its end...indicates that from the outset it was 
unable to make itself and that it has an originator...”4©? There are two underlying principles in al- 
Maturidi’s statement. The first is that if substantial parts of the world, such as the day and the 
night, are finite then essentially the world is finite because the finite and infinite cannot coexist 
in one entity. The second is that if substantial parts of the world cannot stop their end therefore, 


someone causes their end and that is God. The second point al-Maturidi implies is of less 
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importance to the discussion of the proof of Audith (temporality and finite of the world). It is 
more relevant to the proof of cause but worthy of mention nonetheless. Interestingly, al-Maturitdi 
implies these principles in his above commentary and does not state them plainly as he does in 
Kitab al-Tawhid. There is an element of vagueness in his exegetical writing when contrasted 


with that of Kitab al-Tawhid.*® 


The vagueness in al-Maturidt’s commentary is not limited to the above verse. It appears 
once more in al-Maturidi’s commentary on verses 7 and 8 chapter al-Dukhan. Therein, al- 
Maturidi speaks of the proof of hudtith yet again does not articulate it openly. He commences by 
explaining why the verses chose to establish first the lordship of God over the heavens and the 
earths before referring to God’s lordship over Pharaoh, the Egyptians and their ancestors.*™ Al- 
Maturidt justifies, “... he (Pharaoh) did not witness the beginning (of the heavens and the earths) 
and will not witness their end... (Moses) needed to refer Pharaoh to an event the latter has 
witnessed (his personal birth and the creation of his race)...”4°° The above statement centralises 
around the hudiith proof. It is vague at first sight though as al-Maturidi does not elaborate 
adequately on the connection between the order of the verses, in chapter al-Dukhan, and the 
huditth proof. The connection is as follows. God placed verse 7 first because it presents a 
legitimate proof of the lordship of God of the heavens and the earth. However, it is a proof that 
Pharaoh could deny since he did not witness the beginning of their creation. Hence, God 
463 Some scholars such as Ceric criticised the fluency of al-Maturidi’s writing in Arabic and described his writing in 
Arabic as, “awkward, obscure and hard to follow.” Ceric attributes the vagueness to the fact that Arabic was al- 
Maturidi’s second, or third, language. He states, “...which is most probably due to the fact that he thought in 
Turkish or Persian but wrote in Arabic...” The analysis of al-Maturidi’s writing in Ta’wilat demonstates that he had 
a good command of the Arabic language. For instance, chapter five and six will reveal how al-Maturidi uses pure 
use grammatical arguments to support his exegetical interpretation of some anthropomorphic expressions. It seems 
that his writing style of choice is the main contributive factor to the vagenuess and obscurity in his works.Ceric, 
Roots of Synthetic Theology in Islam: A Study of the Theology of Abu Mansur Al-Maturidi 21-22. 

464 The verses read, “The Lord of the heavens and the earth and that between them, if you would be certain. There is 


no deity except Him; He gives life and causes death. [He is] your Lord and the Lord of your first forefathers” 
465 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 13, 292. 
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strengthens his argument with a complementary proof in verse 8. A proof Pharaoh cannot deny 
for he witnessed it, which is the beginning and end of his ancestors and by extension the human 
race. Once Pharaoh confesses that this substantial part of the terrestrial world is finite, which is 
an observable truth, then by necessity the entire world is finite because finite and infinite cannot 
exist in one entity. In Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidt clearly details this principle but in Ta’ wilat, 
he points to it meanderingly and expects the readers to deduce it on their own. Is the vagueness 


deliberate? 


The above question opens the door for a number of suppositions. One of them is al- 
Maturidt intended Kitab al-Tawhid to be the main reference for mere dialectical arguments 
whilst he intended for Ta’ wilat to be the reference for the Qur’anic evidence upon which he 
establishes his dialectical arguments. It is similarly possible that al-Maturidt expects the reader to 
study both titles to construct a complete insight of his theological views and arguments, the 


rational and the revelational. 


The hudiith proof, like previous proofs, is not exclusive to al-Maturidi. Al-Kindi is the 
first Muslim scholar to refer to it. The latter inherited it from Aristotle who supported it with a 
mathematical proof.*°° Al-Kindi, later Ash‘ari theologians, such as Shahrastani and Baghdadt, 
and even some late Maturidi scholars, such as Ibn Al-Humam (d. 1457 CE), all used the 
mathematical proof of Aristotle when constructing the argument.*°” Al-Maturidi, conversely, 
does not. He does not allude to it, at all, in any of his titles. Al-Maturidt’s abstinence from the 


employment of a mathematical proof represents the second instance, in which al-Maturidi uses a 





466 Tbn Rushd, Mandhij Al-Adillah Fi ‘Aqa'id Al-Millah, 21. 
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Munjiyah Fi Al-Akhirah (Istanbul: Klodfarer Cad, 1979), 21; Ibn Tahir. Baghdadi, Usa/ Al-Din (Beirut: Dar al kutub 
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proof al-Kindi stated but does not copy his style and evidence orthodoxly. It is reasonable to 
claim that al-Maturidt, read, or at least, benefited from al-Kindi’s work but was more selective in 
what he utilises from it. Rudolph arrives to the same conclusion, in his analysis of Kitab al- 
Tawhid. He agrees that most likely al-Maturidi statements have been influenced by al-Kindi and 
the scholars who benefited from his work such as al-Nazzam but does not expand on the subject 
or analyses the proof in Ta'wilat.4°° Al-Maturidi may have borrowed some of the concepts from 
al-Kindt but seems to insist on constructing his own evidence and style. Rudolph testifies of this 
inference, “‘al-Maturid1...shows his personal imprint. He does not suffice with sifting through the 
opinions of his predecessors but alters them in accordance with the context of his own 
theology.’* The evidence and style of al-Maturidi, in Ta'wilat, are both rational and Qur’anic. 
They indicate his liberal tendency and his keenness on founding a new school, a new paradigm 


and a new methodology in the Sunni exegetical arena. 


The proof of hudith is not evident in the works of the other Sunni and regional exegetes. 
Surprisingly, Tabari does not raise it at all, in reference to God’s existence, despite his 
engagement in theological discussions in reference to some of the attributes of God.*”° The 
notion that the world is finite, or some parts of it are, appears few times in Tabari’s work but 
never in a theological context. The other exegetes had no mention of it on any level. As the study 
progresses, al-Maturidi continues to be the only Sunni and Transoxianan exegete to impar and 


discuss the proofs of the existence of God in his exegesis. 





468 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 240. 
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2.6.5 The proof of the existence of evil in the world 


The proof of the existence of evil in the world stands as an exclusive proof to al-Maturidi, which 
he uses to establish God’s existence. In verse 185 chapter al-‘Imran, al-Maturidt argues, “If the 
world was created by itself or was created according to its own wishes it would have chosen for 
itself the best of states and qualities...’*7! In other words, al-Maturidi is suggesting that the 
world would not have allowed evil to exist in it if it had a choice- an interesting observation on 
al-Maturidi’s part. He continues, “However, wujud shurur (the presence of evil) and gaba’ih 
(ugliness) indicates a’la kawnihi bi ghayrihi (that it was created by a separate entity) ...”*’? The 
argument al-Maturidi forwards in Kitab al-Tawhid is nearly identical, "if this world existed by 
itself then it would have chosen for itself ... the most perfect of qualities. This would negate the 
existence of evil or anything bad in the world. Since they do exist then God exists."*”> Al- 
Maturidi is the first theologian to use such a proof to verify God’s existence. Rudolph does not 
discuss the proof of evil in his analysis of the proofs of the existence of God in Kitab al-Tawhid. 
It is not clear whether he overlooked it or did not consider it a separate argument. Al-Maturidi’s 
statements, in Ta’wilat and in Kitab al-Tawhid, clearly indicates that he legitmised it as an 
indepent proof of the existence of God. Usually philosophers and theologians tend to use beauty 
and righteousness as vehicles to prove God’s existence, as it is the case with Plato and the proof 
of purpose. Al-Maturidi, however, chooses a different path. He believes that evil, ugliness and 
incompletion are undeniable parts of the world yet are abhorred and rejected by all. No 
consciousness freely chooses for itself such qualities. Therefore, someone chose it and placed it 


in the world- it is God.*” 
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The proof of evil ascertains the independence, scholarship and brilliance of al-Maturidi. It 
cements the point observed in the previous sections about al-Maturidt’s interest in his own liberal 
approach in the study of Islamic theology and theological exegesis. It manifests his uniqueness 
and importance in the Sunni Islamic theological movement and the rational aptitude he possesses 
not to mention the astute critical analysis and intellectual depth he enjoys. In the sphere of the 
existence of God, al-Maturidt appears as the father of theological exegesis in the Sunni world in 


the field of ilahiyyat.*”> 


The question of whether the other exegetes commented on this proof is redundant since 
the proof itself was not in circulation in the theological narrative before al-Maturid1. 
Nonetheless, the investigation of its presence in their exegetical work does not prove fruitful. 
None of the other exegetes raises it at all except in reference to the presence of evil in the world, 


which is unrelated to the current subject matter. 


2.6.6 The proof of ‘indyah (care) and taskhir (service) 


The proof of ‘indyah (care) and taskhir (service) can be classified per excellence as a Qur’anic 
proof. The reason for classifying it as such is its frequent appearance in the Qur’an, the extensive 
focus it enjoys in it and the copious examples the Qur’an provides of it, which are of various 
styles and expressions. Everything in the world indicates the care of God of the humans 
particularly, the Qur’an asserts. They can adapt to the various conditions, states and situations. 


Their adaptedness ability could not have happened at random. The more one investigates the 


475 Tn addition, the level of consistency in the types of proofs and language that appear in Ta’ wilat and kitab al- 
tawhid confirms further al-Maturid?’s authorship of both titles. 
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realm of creation the clearer this fact becomes. For all creatures are at the service of the human 


race. 


This Qur’anic proof had the share of the lion in Ta’wilat. Al-Maturtdi weaves this proof 
from copious Qur’anic verses that speak about the divine care of the human and the placement of 
all the creatures at his service. In verses 5-8 chapter al-Nahl, al-Maturidi states, “...He (God) 
stated that he created for us (the animals) to carry us from one country to another. It ensures our 
survival and meets our needs...”*”° Likewise, in verse 37 chapter Yasin al-Maturidi describes the 
alteration of the day and night as “...a sign of the u/iahiyyah (Godship) of God...he (God) knew 
what would benefit them (the creatures) and their needs...’*’’ In verse 12 chapter al-Nahl, al- 
Maturidi asserts that the benefits of these creatures to humans is beyond their*’® will, choice or 
control. He states, “...God created these things and placed in them benefits to creation. Those 
benefits will apply to the creation whether they will it or not... whether they love it or not and 
whether they hate it or not...” In other words, the care and service of these creatures to the 
humans is beyond their will, the creatures and the humans alike — it is a divine command. Similar 
examples are cited in verse 70 chapter al-Isra’, verse 20 chapter Luqman and verse 27 chapter al- 


Sajdah. 


Similarly, in Kitab al-Tawhid, the proof of ‘indyah (care) and taskhir (service) is hard to 
miss. Al-Maturidi states, "Indeed God created the humans in the best form. He put at their 
service everything that exists on the face of the earth as well as the heavens."*”? Every being has 


a specific purpose to fulfil. In the cycle of life, at the end, all benefits are channelled to support 
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human life and this could not have happened be at random or coincidentally.**° The frequency of 


the proof in Ta’wilat, however, exceeds its presence in Kitab al-Tawhid. 


Qasim**! commends al-Maturidi for being the first Sunni scholar to apply this proof to 
the argument of the existence of God. He argues, “We would not be fair to Maturidi if we do not 
point to his use of this proof which is the strongest of proofs for it reconciled between ‘ag/ and 
naql.’*** Thus, according to Qasim, al-Maturid? is the first traditional Sunni scholar to reconcile 
between rational argumentation and a sacred revealed source, in this area. Later philosophers and 
Muslim theologians wrote about this proof — chief amongst them is Ibn Rushd. He classifies it 
with the proof of invention as the best of proofs to establish God’s existence. Ibn Rushd criticises 
other dialectical scholars for engaging and expanding in their literature on proofs that are 
doubtful in nature and do not lead the ordinary person to proper and firm belief.**? The ordinary 
person, thus, remains in the conscious of al-Maturidi during his writing in Ta’wilat it has been 


recurrently evident.**4 


Mudqatil in his commentary on verse 13 chapter al-Nahl points very briefly that these 
creatures are a sign of the oneness of God because of their magnificent creation. He does not 
explain, though, how or why they point to monotheism and does not connect it to the God’s 
existence. Muqatil also fails to comment on the notion of care and service to humans and its 


relation to God.*®° Conversely, Tabari highlights how these verses are “from the bounties of God 
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upon humans. ..for their livelihood.”*8° Nonetheless, he does not expand the discussion to prove 
God’s existence through them. Similarly, Samarqand! is briefer than Tabaril in commenting on 
the verses and does not point to the existence of God.**” The same proves to be true in the 
context of other verses that discuss the same theme such as verses 35-38 chapter Yasin.*** Al- 
Maturidi is not the only Sunni theologian to reconcile between this proof and rational 
argumentation, as Qasim indicated earlier, but he is also the first Sunni exegete to explain this 


proof and infer it from the Qur’an in his exegesis. 


2.6.7 The proof of order and taswiyah (perfection in the world) 


Al-Maturidi refers to this proof with numerous titles in his works. He calls it the proof of 
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"ittisaq””*’, the proof of "itqan’’”, and the proof of taswiyah (perfection)”. The last two titles al- 
Maturidi uses frequently in Ta’ wilat. The outward and inwards aspects of the universe indicate a 
faultless construction, marvellous perfection and unparalleled accuracy. The proof of taswiyah 
(perfection) is frequently cited in the Qur’an and al-Maturidi treats it as an important theological 
proof. Al-Maturidi argues that perfection is clear evidence of the presence of God, “...the 
perfection in creation is an indication of the presence of God...”*?! Al-Maturidt complements 


this proof by highlighting an observational truth. He states, “...the action of the creation is 


sometimes perfect, as they intend, and sometimes otherwise. ..”*°? Thus, he stresses the presence 
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of consistent and systematic perfection in creatures, which is a non-existent ability in any being 
in the entire world and has not been rightly claimed by anyone, as an indication of the 
thumbprint of an external force. This external force brought the universe into existence — it is 


God. 


Al-Maturidi points to the taswiyah proof in a number of verses of the Qur’an. In verse 3 


chapter al-Mulk,*”? he refers to it by negating the presence of flaws and imperfections in the 


world, “The absence of flaws and incongruity...is an affirmation of God’s existence.” 


Similarly, in verse 2 chapter al-Furqan he confirms, “And he created everything and determined 
its measure as a sign of his oneness and Godship...’“°° Then in verse 49 chapter al-Qamar he 
emphasizes that order and taswiyah are proofs that God is the creator, “Everything We created is 
in gadar (precisely measured)...to prove he is the creator.”*”° Al-Maturidi uses this proof to 
refute the proponents of randomness and the opinion that the universe is the product of an 


unconscious blind power, as the materialists postulate. He cites, in addition to the above, verses 
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from chapter al-Rahman*”’ and chapter Yasin.* 


In a similar vein, al-Maturidi speaks about the proof of order and taswiyah in many 


places in Kitab al-Tawhid. He refers to it with multiple terms, highlighted earlier, such as "ittisaq 
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(coordination)”"’’, "itqgan (perfection)>”° 


and “al sunan al-wahidah (the universal laws).”>°!As 


far as al-Maturidi is concerned, this proof is palpable in the universe. He provides several 


4 


°3 The verse reads, “Who created the seven heavens one upon another. You will see no incongruity in the Merciful 
One's creation. Turn your vision again, can you see any flaw?” 
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examples of it such as the accuracy of the calculation of time based on the alteration of the day 


and the night during the various seasons.°”” 


Al-Maturidi contends some materialists argued against the taswiyah proof by claiming 
the wisdom and purpose behind the creation of many creatures is not known to us. He responds 
by saying that human intellect is, at many times, incapable of understanding other humans’ 
wisdom behind some of their actions. How could it then be able to comprehend the divine 


wisdom behind all existing creatures?°?? 


The recurring of verses that address the manifestation of perfection in the creation of God 
prompted al-Maturidi to value it and cultivate a proof out of it. A very visible trend in al- 
Maturidi ‘s writings is his insistence on the application of verses and examples obtained from the 
Qur’an over any other external sources, unless unavoidable, in explaining his points. The 
Qur’anic focus is a strong characteristic in the rational proofs al-Maturidi forwards, in Ta’wilat. 
This approach enables al-Maturidi to stretch his rational thought as far as he can while it grounds 
him within the boundary of the Qur’an. He extracts from every verse the relevant points that 
accredit his proof, as he does with chapter al-Mulk for instance. He travels through the Qur’an 
developing his views and exploring the Qur’anic narrative in discovering God. Additionally, al- 
Maturidi develops logical maxims that solidify his argument, as he does when he postulates, “the 
perfection in creation is an indication the existence of God.”>™ Al-Maturidi then supports them 
with logical proofs from the Qur’an such as the absence of perfection in the actions of the 
creatures. All these characteristics are featured in his commentary and discussion of the taswiyah 


proof. 





50? Thid, 22. 
503 Thid, 113. 
504 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 17, 501. 
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Tabari and Samarqandr, in their commentaries on verse 49 chapter al-Qamar indeed agree 
with the interpretation al-Maturidi selects.*°° They do so after listing the conventional opinions 
that interpret gadar as divine decree and punishment of Arab polytheists. Nevertheless, they fail 
to deduce any theological points from the verse let alone an argument to establish God’s 
existence.°°° Similarly, Mugatil and ‘Ayyashi refer only to the traditional opinions mentioned 
above without any mention of the interpretation al-Maturidi promotes or any theological 
inference.*°’ No theological inference, likewise, is found in Tabari, Samarqandi’s, ‘Ayyasht’s or 
Mugatil’s commentaries on verse 2 chapter al-Furqan.*’? None of the exegetes attempts to 
develop a theological argument to prove God’s existence using the taswiyah proof.>”? Al- 
Maturidt is the only Sunni exegete to introduce this proof in Sunni theological exegesis and 


develop it into a rational argument. 
2.6.8 The proof of invention in the creation 


The proof of invention or as al-Maturidi titles it, “burhdn al-istidlal bil Khalg (the proof of 


2° 510 


learning about God’s existence through creation) is quintessentially a Qur’anic proof. The 


Qur’an is filled with verses that demand one to contemplate over the magnificent creations of 
God and how they were fashioned. Many verses use recurring phrases urging the humans to 
contemplate and use their intellect in studying the world, "verily indeed there are verses for those 


who have intellect", "verily indeed there are verses for those who think", and “do you not possess 


595 Al-Maturidi interprets the utterance gadar in al-Qamar verse as all creatures are created precisely measured, as 
indicated earlier in the section. 

%6 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 22, 605; Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 3, 
377. 

%°7 Tbn Sulayman Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 4, 184. 

8 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 20, 171; Samarqandt, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 
528; Ibn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 225. 

5 Samarqandt, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 3, 474; Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 23, 
507; Ibn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 4, 389. 

510 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 21. 
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intellect?” The last phrase was repeated more than thirteen times in the Qur’an and the reference 
to ‘aql appears more than fifty times. Al-Maturidi observes the call of the phrases and capitalises 
on this proof in his quest to attest God’s existence. In verse 53 chapter Fussilat,>!! al-Maturidi 
commences his argument. He lists the commonly transmitted interpretations of the verse 
particularly the expression “dydatina’. The transmitted reports interpret Gyatind as either, the 
promised punishment of the enemies of Islam, the promised victories of Prophet Muhammad,?!” 
or the continuous appearance of the sun, moon and stars in the heavens.*!? Thereupon, al- 
Maturidi delivers his own interpretation of the phrase. He states, “The signs...of God’s divinity 
and existence...”°'* Al-Maturidi shifts the context of the verse far from all conventional 
interpretation towards God’s existence. He ensues his interpretation with listing a number of 
examples that testify to his proof. One of them is “...the rise of the heavens despite its size, 
thickness and density without a visible support, a holding chain or a pillar from below.”*!> Tabari 
lists the same transmitted reports al-Maturidi included in Ta’ wilat. Conversely however, Tabari 
favours the first, traditional interpretation, he lists- the promised punishment of the enemies of 
Islam. Tabari argues that the third opinion, the appearance of the sun, moon and stars, is 
farfetched. He does not attempt to signal that there is any implication in the verse to God’s 
existence.*!° The interpretation Tabari favours and his argument, in support of his choice, 


exhibits the intellectual gap between al-Maturidi and Tabari. Al-Maturidi understands the phrase 


511 The verse reads, “Soon shall We show them Our Signs on the hor izons and in their own beings until it becomes 
clear to them that it is the Truth.” 

5!2 The interpretation of aydtind as promised punishment to the enemies of Islam or promised victories to Prophet 
Muhammad applies in the future as the chapter is revealed in the Makki period. They are promises from Allah that 
the prophet will triumph against his enemies in the future. 

513 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 13, 156; Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-OQur’an, 21, 492. 

514 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 13, 157. 

515 Tbid, 9, 99. 

516 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 21, 493. 
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bP!” while Tabari understands 


“Soon shall We show them ...” on the intellectual and positive leve 
it on the threatening level, ““ God promised his prophet that he will show these polytheists signs 


in the future and it is impossible that he threatened to show them what they already saw (the sun 


and the moon and the stars)...”°!8, Tabari argues. 


Samarqandi walks in the footsteps of Tabari, adding the future miracles of the prophet, 
such as the miracle of the split of the moon, as another possible interpretation. Muqatil and 


‘Ayyasht are briefer than both and interpret aydtind to be the future punishment.*!” 


In verse 73 chapter al-Hajj al-Maturidi deduces a suitable maxim, “...God has proven his 


divinity and Godship through the creatures he created...”°?° None of the exegetes who 


commented on the verse addressed it as a theological proof or inferred any principle from it.>”! 


Al-Maturidi further explains his proof of God’s invention in verse 26 al-Baqarah, “...if all 
creatures cooperated with one another to create what is similar, (in its physical properties), to 
mosquitoes and flies, and collaborated to compile the necessary limbs, (of the insect), such as the 
mouth, the nose... they would not have been able to do so...”°7* Al-Maturidi addresses the 
invention in creation in his tawhid epistle as well. He elaborates, “... the seasons of winter and 
summer...the proportions of the heavens and the earth, the orbits of the sun, the moon and the 


stars, the provisions and sustenance of creatures... All this runs according to one maslak (system 


or architype) ...”°7° 


517 A]-Maturidi interprets the phrase as a promise from God that as the humans’ understanding of the universe and 
science advances and improves, they will see more clearly, intellectually, the miracles and the proofs of God’s 
existence. 

>!8 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 21, 493. 

519 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 748; Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 3, 233. 
520 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 9, 410 

>21 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 18, 685; Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 
470; Ibn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 139. 

522 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 406. 

°°3 Kitab Al-Tawhid, 21. 
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Later theologians and thinkers, subject to their cultures and environments, agreed with al- 
Maturidi on the legitimacy of the proof of invention. Ibn Rushd, for instances, raises it and 
considers it a legitimate and well-grounded proof. He reprimands the kalam scholars for 
marginalising it in favour of the proof of jawahir and a ‘rad (the essential and accidental 
properties).°** Before departing from this point, it is important to remark that the proof of 
jawahir and a ‘rad was not used at all in Ta’ wilat. In Kitab al-Tawhid, however, it is boldly 


present.>”> The likely cause for its absence from Ta’ wilat is its dialectical anatomy. 


Al-Maturid1, thus, responds to the call of the Qur’an and derives a proof that requires 
reason and contemplation. He is the only Sunni and Transoxianan exegete to infer the invention 
proof from the Qur’an, enriching Sunni theological exegesis. It is yet another proof to which al- 
Maturidi can claim an academic patent. In light of modern science, the proof al-Maturtd1 
highlights gains significance. All the empirical studies undertaken points to the complexities of 
all creations from the atom to the neuron star. He represents the early seed for the argument of 


intelligent design.*”° 


2.7 The proofs exclusive to Kitab al-Tawhid 


The comparison of the proofs al-Maturidi developed, for the existence of God, in Ta’wilat with 
his writing in Kitab al-Tawhid reveals the presence of proofs in the latter al-Maturidi does not 


furnish in Ta’wilat. They are, 1- the proof of harakah (movement), 2- the proof of jawahir and 





54 Tbn Rushd, Manahij Al-Adillah Fi ‘Aqa'id Al-Millah, 194; Muhammad 'Atif Iraqi, Al-Naz’a Al-'Aqliyyah Fi 
Falsafat Ibn Rushd (Cairo: Dar Al Ma’arif, 1993), 230. 

525 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 141-42. 

526 E.V. Rope Kojonen, "Intelligent Design: A Theological and Philosophical Analysis" (University of Helsinki, 
2014), 15. 
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a rad (the essential and accidental properties) and 3- the proof of the animate and inanimate 
beings. These proofs are discussed and analysed below to provide a comprehensive 
understanding of the theological views of al-Maturidi vis a vis the existence of God but more 
importantly to learn of the reasons that may have stopped al-Maturidi from listing them in 
Ta’wilat. 

Al-Maturidi raises the proof of harakah (movement) during his discussion of the 
temporality of all creatures and objects, "... Everybody is either in a state of movement or 
stillness. It cannot be a place for both at the same time. Thus, a body is sometimes moving and 
sometimes still and anybody that possesses such a nature is finite.”°”’ Al-Maturidi’s statement 
establishes that every creature in nature is either moving or stationary. Since every creature 
alternate between both, states, then it is a given that this alteration is caused by a force acting on 


it. According to al-Maturidi, anything subject to such laws is finite. 


The proof of movement was first adduced by Aristotle.*** Al-Farabi endorsed Aristotle’s 
proof fully and stressed that a moving force causes every movement and nothing moves without 
a mover. The proof must eventually lead to the unmoved mover otherwise it will cause an ad 
infinitum.>”? Al-Farabi, however, developed the argument further to refer to the oneness of God 
in Islam and not just the originator.*°° It seems that al-Maturidi adopts the opinion of al-Farabt in 
his Kitab but does not in Ta’wilat. The decision of al-Maturidi not to discuss such a widely 
accepted proof in Ta’wilat proposes a number of theories especially when this proof has been 


promoted by many Muslim theologians such as al-Nazzam,**! from the Mu'‘tazilites, al- 





527 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 12. 

528 H. J. Easterling, "The Unmoved Mover in Early Aristotle," Phronesis 21, no. 3 (1976): 2. 
529 7 A fifi, Al-Falsafah Al-Tabi'iyyah Wa Al-Iahiyyah (Alexandria: Dar Al Wafa, 2003), 260. 
530 Thid, 262. 

331 M. Baha, Al-Janib Al-Ilahi Min Al-Tafkir Al-Islami (Cairo: Maktabat Wahba, 1982), 2, 443. 
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Ash‘ari>>”, Baghdadi>*?and Shahrastant>*“as well as Ibn al-Humam>*> among many others. The 
omission does not appear accidental, rather, it is likely purposive. It could be that al-Maturitdi did 


not find a Qur’anic evidence to back this proof and as a result omitted it. 


Equally, al-Maturidt may have considered it inappropriate to Ta’ wilat due to its 
exegetical nature that revolves solely around the Qur’an. He may have found that the in-depth 
discussion of such proofs will push the work towards a philosophical approach. Alike, al- 
Maturidi may have abandoned this proof in Ta’wilat purely out of consideration of the general 
readership since this type proof requires more of an expert mind, well versed with logic and the 
technical jargon of kalam. One must not approbate one possibility over the other for the 
treatment of al-Maturidi of the existence of God topic in Ta’ wilat begs the possibility of all these 
propositions being correct. Furthermore, these reasons could equally apply to the next two 


proofs. 


The proof of jawahir (essences or substances) and a ‘dd (accidents) is another proof al- 
Maturidi lists exclusively in Kitab al-Tawhid. According to al-Maturidi, the world consists of 
jawahir and a ‘rad. The jawahir consist of indivisible particles. All these particles are finite 
because they change regularly depending on the a ‘rad, accidental properties, that take place in 


them.°?° 


If the jawahir and a ‘rad are finite then the world is also finite.>*’ Al-Maturidt bases this 
view on a principle he posits, “What is always associated with a finite being is inevitably finite 


itself.”°>° Ibrahim al-Sayyar (d. 845 CE), a prominent Mu‘tazilite scholar, promoted this proof to 





532 A. Al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat Al-Islamiyyin Wa Ikhtilaf Al-Musallin (Beirut: Al Maktabah Al 'Asriyyah, 1990), 2, 21- 
22. 

533 Baghdadi, Usal Al-Din, 40. 

534 Shahrastani, Kitab Nihdyat Al-Iqdam Fi ‘Ilm Al-Kalam, 28. 

%35 Tbn Al-Humam, Al-Musdyara Fi Al-‘Aqa’id Al-Munjiyah Fi Al-Akhirah, 19. 

536 A|-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 141-42. 

337 Tq’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 10, 121. 

538 Thid. 
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prove the finite nature of the world but did not raise the indivisible aspect of particles.**? It is 
possible al-Maturidi borrowed this principle from the Mu‘tazilites, given his incessant contact 
with them. However, this likelihood is farfetched given that the proof of jawahir and a ‘rad and 
the concept of standard atomism was widespread amongst Muslim theologians and philosophers 
and continued to be a well-regarded theological proof by many kalam scholars after al-Maturidt. 
Ash‘arl, who appeared on the scene few decades after, uses the notion of jawahir and a ‘rad, as 
Shahrastani explains,>“° and so does Baghdadi,**! Ghazal?” and al-Sabini,°? a Maturidi 


follower. 


Al-Maturidi expresses this opinion in Kitab al-Tawhid but not in Ta’wilat.*4 He does 
quote the terms jawahir>* and a ‘rad>** as technical terms, in Ta’ wilat, to describe the notion of 
bodies, essences and accidents in the terrestrial realm tens of times. However, al-Maturidi never 
raises them as a proof of God’s existence. The absence of this proof from Ta’ wilat despite the 
use of its key technical terms, jawahir and a ‘rad, strengthens the first two proposed explanations 


suggested earlier. Al-Maturidi does not find a Qur’anic backing for the jawahir and a ‘rad 





539 Al-Ash‘ari, Maqdalat Al-Islamiyyin Wa Ikhtilaf Al-Musallin, 2, 6; M. Abii Ruyda, Ibrahim Ibn Sayyar Al-Nazzam 
Wa Ara’uhu Al-Kalamiyyah Al-Falsafiyyah (Cairo: Matba'at Lajnat Al Ta'lif wal Tiba'a wal nashr, 1946), 6. 

40He said that if jawahir are eternal then they exist together, separately or they exist together partially or they exist 
separate partially. In all scenarios, they either exist together, fully or partially, then one must ask them who joined 
them together or they are separate from one another, fully or partially and then the same questions arises of ask who 
separated them. The answer in all cases is God unified them and separated them. for further information see, 
Shahrastant, Kitab Nihayat Al-Iqgdam Fi ‘Ilm Al-Kalam, 11. 

41 Baghdadi, Usual Al-Din, 35. 

54 Abii Hamid. Al-Ghazali, Kitab Al-I’qtisad Fi Al- ‘Ttiqgad (Cairo: Al-Matba‘ah al-Adabiyah, 1902), 94-95. 

+3 The followers of al-Maturidi copied the proof from him as is without any further modifications. Hence, it 
remained nearly in the exact form even when used two centuries later. Nir al-Din Al-Sabini states. “The world is 
made of two fundamental parts, the essences and the accidents. The essences exist independently and do not need to 
be hosted by another. Whilst the accidents cannot exist independently and need to latch or associate to a substance 
always” for further information see: A. Sabiini, Kitab Al-Bidayah Min AI-Kifayah Fi Al-Hidayah Fi Usiil Al-Din 
(Alexandria: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969), 19-20. 

344 Al-Maturidt, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 141-42; Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 8, 5. 

4 Tq ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 613; ibid, 2, 348. 

546 Ibid, 1, 389; ibid, 7, 101. 
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argument and as a result does not list it as a proof. Equally, he may have disapproved of its 


discussion in an exegetical work given its philosophical nature. 


The above characteristics are apparent in the third, and last proof, al-Maturidi proposes in 
Kitab al-Tawhid, the proof of the animate and inanimate beings. Al-Maturidi categorises the 
world into living creatures and dead ones. He states, “None from the livings can rightly claim 
they are eternal for if they do so then all people will know they are undeniably lying”>*” 
particularly those who witnessed their birth or beginning. Thus, all animate beings are finite and 
by extension, the inanimate beings are finite, since they are under the control, power and use of 
the former.>“8 Al-Maturid? proposes two logical arguments. First, none of the animate beings 
claimed eternity, anything that does not claim eternity is finite, all animate beings are thus finite. 
The second argument depends on the conclusion of the first. Since all animate beings are finite 


and all inanimate beings are controlled by all animate beings. It follows then that all inanimate 


beings are finite. 


Despite the wordiness, and the confusion, of this argument, al-Maturidi is attempting to 
prove the universe is finite by proving that its inhabitants and the objects therein are finite. Al- 
Maturidi seems to feel compelled to provide various rational proofs to substantiate the 
temporality of the world in the absence of a concrete and detailed scientific knowledge. He 
strengthens this proof by arguing that all animate beings are incapable of being self-sufficient 


because they have a need for inanimate objects, such as food for instance, to survive.” 


This proof seems to be unique to al-Maturidi as the researcher has not been able to cite it 


elsewhere. In Ta’ wilat, al-Maturidi discusses the concept of death in verse 185 chapter al-‘Imran 





347 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 11. 
348 Tid. 
34° Tid. 
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and clarifies the relationship between the living and the dead. He illuminates, “...all living 
beings cannot control (death) and indeed this is the case of the dead for they are under the 
supervision and the control of the livings.”°°’ However, he does not extend the discussion to be a 
proof for God’s existence. The lack of motivation behind extending the argument could be, as 


suggested earlier, the lack of evidence that supports it in the Qur’an. 


2.8 Conclusion 


This chapter discusses al-Maturidt's perspective on the existence and nature of the Divine 
through his exegetical work. It assesses his views and contributions on the subject in light of the 
relevant theological and exegetical literature. Al-Maturidi evidences his uniqueness in the field 
of theological exegesis on two levels, the theological and the exegetical. On the theological level, 
al-Maturidi is the first Sunni scholar to lead the debate about the existence of God in the 
mainstream traditional Sunni academia via his Ta’wilat. He constructs a new and clear paradigm 
for this purpose based on rational argumentation, which is unprecedented in the mainstream 
Sunni theological narrative. In his paradigm, al-Maturidi endorses, albeit partially and 
conditionally, the views of the traditional school, the rational school, particularly, the 
Mu‘tazilites, and Muslim and non-Muslim philosophers. Al-Maturidi is analytical and critical of 
the views of all camps. Through critical analysis, he articulates his independent views and 
arguments for the existence of God. He legitimises the use of rational argument in proving God’s 
existence and considers it the strongest if not the only accepted and scholarly approach. Al- 


Maturidi proves that rational argumentation appeases God as God advocates for it in the Qur’an. 


590 Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 501. 
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Furthermore, according to al-Maturid1, God decrees for all his prophets and messengers to 
experience it before receiving revelation and being granted the status of ultimate conviction. At 
the same time, al-Maturidi asserts that receiving scriptural guidance is paramount. In doing so, 
he acknowledges some of the contentions of the traditional school. Al-Maturidi argues that a 
person is only punishable for disbelief after denying the scriptural messages despite their ability 
to discover God through their own reason. al-Maturidt’s position on this matter has been 
overlooked by Nasafi, who does not elaborate on the notion of ‘udhr (excuse), which al-Maturidi 
explains in Ta’wilat. Nasafi’s ommission prompts an inquiry on how well the followers of al- 


Maturidi have investigated Ta’wilat from a theological perspective. 


In addition, al-Maturidi delivers many arguments and proofs that establish the existence 
of God. On one hand, some of al-Maturidi’s arguments were influenced, if not borrowed, from 
the Mu‘tazilites and philosophers before him. Al-Maturidi, nonetheless, constructs them in his 
own style and evidence and does not endorse them wholly. On the other hand, al-Maturidi 
presents new rational arguments that were his brainchild pressing his own trademark such as the 
proof of the existence of evil, the proof of change and the proof of ‘indyah (care) and taskhir 
(service). He devises his new arguments through his personal contemplation and study of the 


Qur’an and the universe and all therein. 


On the exegetical level, al-Maturidt formulates a Qur’anic based rational argumentation 
to prove God’s existence. He connects Qur’anic exegesis to dialectical theology, in this aspect of 
theology, and proves that rational reasoning is revelational in essence. He provides Qur’anic 
evidence for all the proofs he endorses be them from the rational or traditional school. He does 
the same for all the proofs he originates. Al-Maturidt extracts theological arguments from verses 


most of the preceding, contemporary and regional, exegetes overlooked. He discusses topics 
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unexplored by any other Sunni exegete before him or during his era and region. Al-Maturtdi 
proves the inseparability of rational thought from scripture in the Qur’an, as far as proving God’s 
existence is concerned. At the same time, he does not attempt to force rational proofs on the 
verses. The above observation is clearly seen in his omissions of particular rational proofs from 
Ta’wilat. Namely, the proof of harakah (movement), the proof of jawahir and a ‘rad (the 
essential and accidental properties) and the proof of the animate and inanimate beings. Al- 
Maturidi’s aim is not to bend the interpretation of the verses to suit the well circulated rational 
theological proofs rather it is to discover the rational proofs the verses willingly articulate or 
implicate. Hence, the above prevalent philosophical proofs that ka/am scholars discuss in their 


writings and al-Maturidi advocates in Kitab al-Tawhid are completely eliminated from Ta’wilat. 


In the next chapter, the discussion will progress to the most orbital and distinctive notion 
in Islamic theology — tawhid (Islamic monotheism) and all topics related to it. As in this chapter, 
the aim is to discover the contributions, if any, of al-Maturidi, to analyse them and to compare 
and contrast his exegetical commentary with the exegetical work of other prominent exegetes, as 


well as his Kitab, and examine the consistency of al-Maturidi in his exegetical analysis. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE TAWHID OF GOD 


3.1 Introduction 


The investigation of al-Maturidi’s commentary in Ta’wilat vis a vis the existence of God in the 
previous chapter, established his pivotal contributions to the development of Sunni theological 
exegesis, on the content and methodological level, and afforded a better insight into his 
theological views. The second fundamental theological topic to i/ahiyyat, from an Islamic 
perspective, is tawhid. Rudolph describes tawhid as “the very core of the Islamic faih.”°>! Even a 
perfunctory appraisal of the theological verses in the Qur’an manifests a copious of verses 
advocating for one and unique God. 

This chapter, thus, assesses the commentary of al-Maturidi on such verses to extract his theology 
on the conception of tawhid in Ta’wilat. It undertakes a systematic and exhaustive analysis of al- 
Maturidi’s positions on tawhid to highlight his contributions to Sunni theological exegesis. It 
commences with al-Maturidti’s stance on the necessity of proofs to legitimate the doctrine of 
tawhid, his categorisation of the apposite proofs and his understanding of their nature. 

The theological commentary of al-Maturidt on tawhid in Ta’wilat is contrasted with his 
discussion of the topic in Kitab al-Tawhid, with the aim of shedding the light on the nuances and 
similarities between both works and identifying al-Maturidi’s uniqueness in Ta’ wilat. The same 
is undertaken on the exegetical level, with a thorough and critical examination and comparison 
of the exegeses of the most prominent Sunni exegetes of al-Maturidi’s time and region, 
‘Ayyashi, Tabari and Samargandi. It aims to discover his contributions to Sunni theological 


exegesis and al-Maturidi’s station amongst his peers. 


5! Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 269. 
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3.2 The role of proofs in the establishment of the doctrine of tawhid in 
Ta’wilat 

In al-Maturidi’s view, the establishment of proofs that attest for the legitimacy of the doctrine of 
tawhid is an obligation and not just an academic curiosity. The debate between Prophet Ibrahim 
and king Nimrud, related in chapter al-Bagarah, plays a central role in determining al-Maturidi’s 
perspective on the propagation of tawhid.>>? Al-Maturidt infers from the very verse that it is the 
duty of every mu ‘min (Muslim believer) to call all non- Muslims to the wahddaniyyah (oneness) 
of God with proofs. 

Equally, al-Maturidi stresses that it is important for all Muslims to study tawhid and its 
proofs before propagating it for Ibrahim did so with king Nimrud.*°* Al-Maturidi states, “ umirnd 
bi du’a’ al-kafarah (we have all being commanded (by God) to invite all disbelievers to the 
wahdaniyyah of God).”°™4 This is an indirect invitation for Muslims to study tawhid and not 
simply inherit it. Otherwise, they will not be able to propagate it. Sequentially, al-Maturidt 
deliberates that tawhid must be proven to people before they can be expected to accept it. He 
states, “If we call them (non-Muslims) to it (tawhid) they will demand proofs to attest to (our 
truthfulness) and to clarify (our position).”°>> The onus of providing a proof, in al-Maturidi’s 
opinion, is part of the religious duty of al-anbiya’ bi ajma‘ihim (all the messengers and prophets 


of God) to substantiate the tawhid message.>° 





552 Verse 258 of Chapter Al-Bagarah. 

593 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 165. 
54 Thid. 

595 Thid. 

596 Thid. 
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Al-Maturidi stipulates numerous important theological points from al-Baqarah verse. 
Belief, to him, must be constructed on knowledge and corroborated with proof. It should be 
learnt, therefore, and cannot simply be inherited or imitated blindly without conviction. This 
outlook applies to Muslims and non-Muslims alike and in al-Maturidi’s view, the journey of 
belief is similar for all people regardless of their faith.*°’ Secondly, Muslims are not permitted, or 
able, to propagate tawhid, to others, if they have not learnt it properly with proofs and are 
convinced by it. 

Another important theological point al-Maturidi deduces is that the proofs of tawhid are 
part of the duties of the prophets and messengers. This deduction stipulates that proofs of tawhid 
should be available in divine scripture. Significantly, this observation implies al-Maturtdi 
believes that the Qur’an contains all requisite proofs for an individual to embrace tawhid and 
correspondingly Muslims should utilise the Qur’an in their theological discourse. Al-Maturidt’s 
deduction, by extension, highlights the legitimacy and importance of theological exegesis as a 
genre and justifies his motive in discussing tawhid in Ta’ wilat — to unearth the Qur’anic proofs to 
ascertain the dogma of tawhid. 

The deductions of al-Maturidt seem peculiar when juxtaposed with the writings of the 
Sunni exegetes of his epoch and region. Tabari and Muqatil do not comment at all on the 
necessity of proofs for belief in tawhid to say the least. They do not even see a relevance 
between the verse and tawhid. They focus on the narrative exegetical reports transmitted from 
earlier exegeses, which centred on the details of the debate, between Prophet Ibrahim and King 


Nimrud. Tabari and Muqatil do not infer any lessons from the verse let alone deduce theological 


557 The acquisition process of learning and embracing the doctrine of tawhid should not differ from one individual to 
the other. 
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orientated principles. They maintain this trend in their commentaries on all the creedal debates 
the Qur’an reports. 

Samarqandi, walks in the footsteps of Tabart and Mudfatil, though to a lesser extent. He 
records the same historical information they provided. However, exclusively, Samarqandt 
defends the debate technique Ibrahim applied when he manoeuvred around the argument of 
Nimrud that he can give life and death and puts forth a totally new point, “bring the Sun from 
west if you can”. Samarqandi asserts vehemently the acceptability of such a practise in debate 
but displays no interest at all in inferring theological principles from the verse or mentioning the 
duty of proving tawhid before embracing it. This is not limited to Samarqand?’s commentary on 
this verse but rather in all instances of Qur’anic debates. Similarly, ‘Ayyashi does not deduce 
any general, or specific, theological benefits from the Qur’anic debates relating to tawhid. 
Remarkably, ‘Ayyashi transmits the same narrative exegetical reports the Sunni exegetes 
transmitted albeit from Shi’a sources and chains of narrations. Al-Maturidi1, thus, is the first 
Sunni and Transoxianan exegete to argue for the obligation of proofs for the propagation of 
tawhid. 

Al-Maturidi corroborates his untraditional views further in other instances in Ta’ wilat. He 
refers to the encounter that took place between Prophet Muhammad and the Najran Christians, 
from Yemen, who visited him in Madinah, an event Sirah literature reports and confirms.>>® 
After courteously hosting their bishop, Abi al-Harith, and their tribal leader al-‘Aqib, Prophet 
Muhammad received revelation to appeal to the Christian delegate to not associate any creature 
as deity with God, including ‘Isa (Jesus), and a friendly debate ensued. When the Christian 
delegation insisted on the divinity of ‘Isa and rejected the doctrine of tawhid, as understood by 


558 Gordon Nickel, "We Will Make Peace with You: The Christians of Najran in Mugatil's Tafsir," Collectanea 
Christiana Orientalia no. 3 (2006): 181. 
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Muslims, the Qur’an commanded Prophet Muhammad,>’ to challenge them to invoke God, 
sincerely, to curse whoever knows the truth yet denies it.°© Al-Maturidi argues that this incident 
evinces tawfir al-hujjah (the necessity of supplying proofs) for tawhid when addressing non- 
Muslims. For the open challenge with the Najran Christians only took place after sufficient 
proofs have been forwarded and explained to them, the various viewpoints were mutually 
presented and debated, and all misconceptions have been clarified.*°! 

No other, Sunni or regional, exegete infers or discusses the importance of the proofs for 
the doctrine of tawhid in their commentary on these verses. Tabar1, Samarqandi and Muqatil 
concentrate on detailing the narrative reports pertinent to the event.°© They do not speak of any 
theological lessons. ‘Ayyasht, the prominent Shi’a exegete from Samarqand, uses the verses to 
emphasise the status of the progeny of Fatima and Ali and their closeness to Prophet Muhammad 
and their right to leadership*™ but does not relate the verses to tawhid or the compulsion of its 
proofs.°™ 
In verse 61 al-‘Imran, al-Maturidi forwards yet a new proof to support his understanding 


— the political decisions of Prophet Muhammad. Al-Maturidi cites the timing of the war and 


peace decisions in the life of Prophet Muhammad and the Muslims and then argues that the 





55° Verses 50 to 61 from chapter Al-‘Imran. 

56 Nickel, "We Will Make Peace with You: The Christians of Najran in Mugatil's Tafsir," 182. 

56! Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahi Al-Sunnah, 2, 318. 

52 A practise consistent with what they did in their commentaries on the debate between Ibrahim and king Nimrud. 
563 «A yyashi uses the verse to legitimise the right of the the progeny of Fatima and Ali to political leadership because 
of the mubdahalah event that took place when the verse was revealed. When Prophet Muhammad was commanded 
by God to challenge the Najran delegation he brought out his daughter Fatima, his two grand children, al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn and his son in law Ali to stand next to the Prophet when he invokes God to curse whoever is hiding the 
truth. The event signifies the closeness of Fatima, Ali, al-Hasan and al-Husayn to Prophet Muhammad and their 
esteemed station and piety in Islam. For further information see: Mohammadjavad Najafi and Seyyed 
Mohammadtaqi i Musavi Keramati, "Contemporary Commentators’ Views on the Verse of Mubahala," Sientific 
Journal Commentary Studies 6, no. 21 (2015); Muhammad Reza'i and Mahdi Bozorgi, "A Study of the Verse of 
Mubahalah," Journal of Shi'a Islamic Studies 2 (2009). 

54 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 6, 473; Ibn Sulayman Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 237; 
Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 219; ‘Ayyashi, Tafsir Al- ‘Ayyashi, 1, 237. 
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decision of war, against the chiefs of Makkah, only took place after proofs were well articulated, 
thoroughly discussed and full aggression and systematic persecution were practised against the 
Muslims on the hands of the chiefs of Makkah for years.*° Not to mention the exile of the 
Prophet and the Muslims and the coercion of Muslims to abandon their faith or face execution.*© 
All these historical events, the commands of God in the Qur’an, and the decisions of Prophet 
Muhammad as well as the theological debates, reported in the Qur’an, betoken the 
fundamentalism of proofs in the establishment of tawhid, in al-Maturidi’s view. 

Remarkably, a view Kitab al-Tawhid, the summa theologica of al-Maturid1, does not 
raise despite discussing thoroughly the proofs and the miracles of the prophets and messengers in 
an independent section.°°’ Consequently, it is only plausible that al-Maturidt inferred this view 
through his study and analysis of the Qur’an. This opens the possibility of Ta’wilat being 
authored after Kitab al-Tawhid otherwise al-Maturidt would have noted this significant finding 
in his theology epistle. This point will be investigated further in the course of this study. 

Therefore, al-Maturidt is the first Sunni exegete to introduce this theological topic in 
Sunni exegesis and the first to argue that the provision of proofs is imperative upon the 
messengers for the valid propagation and embracement of tawhid. Al-Maturidi presents diverse 
and strong proofs to support his view mostly inferred from Qur’anic verses and the events that 
surrounded their revelation. He does not bend the verses to suit his theological views rather he 
extracts them promptly and contentedly from the relevant verses. Al-Maturidi offers a new 


insight that surpasses his discussion of the subject in his famous title, Kitab al-Tawhid. With this 





565 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 318. 

566 Thid. 

567 The section is titled muhdith al- ‘Glam wahid (the creator of the world is one). For further information see: Al- 
Maturidt, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 20. 
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opinion, al-Maturidi sets up the scene, in Sunni exegesis, for the academic study of tawhid as a 
theological subject and not just an inherited imitated belief. 

The standpoint of al-Maturtdi on tawhid has an additional significance. It bespeaks that 
he does not consider belief in tawhid to be an instinctive compulsion in the fitrah ( natural 
disposition) of the human rather he sees it as an instinctive compulsion to think and discover 
God thorugh human’s reasoning. Such a view stands against the traditional school that insists on 
the instinctiveness of belief in God’s existence, as discussed in the previous chapter.°°* Harbi,°? 
a traditional contemporary theologian, insists that belief and knowledge in God’s existence and 
the doctrine of tawhid are one.>”° Hence, the traditional argument in both subjects is that they are 
indispensable by instinct. None of the humans ever questioned this fact, Harbi adds.°”! To him, 
this understanding is “the most established knowledge, the most proven scientific fact and the 
mother of all principles.”>’* Harbi contends that this has always been the position of the 
traditional Sunni school. Harbi relies heavily on ibn Taymiyyah and his argument in this respect. 
Ibn Taymiyyah justifies the instinctiveness of the belief in God’s existence and tawhid, amongst 
humans, on their need for a God, “...who creates them...protects them...sustains them...and 


99573 


fulfils their inner urge to worship... Ibn Taymiyyah then concludes, “So if these matters are 


requisites for all souls without which they cannot survive...then the embracement of the belief in 
a creator is inescapable and imperative...”°”4 Before going further, it is noteworthy to bear in 


mind that ibn Taymiyyah is not engaging in this colloquy just for the sake of proving the 


568 See the previous chapter “the existence of God”. 

5° A contemporary academic who appraises the creed of al-Maturidi with that of the traditional school. For further 
information see: Ahmad ibn Awad Harbi, Al-Maturidiyah Dirasatan Wa-Taqwiman (Riyadh: Dar al-‘Asimah lil- 
Nashr wa-al-Tawzi', 1992). 

579 Tbid, 204. 

3” Thid. 

5” Tbid, 205. 

573 Ahmad Ibn Taymiyyah, Dar’ Ta ‘aRud Al- ‘aq! Wa-Al-Naq| (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘IImiyyah, 2009), 3, 134-37. 
574 Tid. 
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instinctive belief in tawhid in the human conscious. He has another equally or more important 
goal, to deny the legitimacy of the proofs the rational school employ and the very need for their 
arguments, in the first place, to evince anything that relates to God. Similarly, Harbi raises the 
whole discussion in the context of reprimanding al-Maturidi for accepting and using the proofs 
of the Mu‘tazilites and the Jahmiyyah in proving the existence and tawhid of God.°” 

The underpinning aim of ibn Taymiyyah and Harbt leads the discussion to a focal point, 
the employment of rational proofs in support of tawhid. Does al-Maturidi legitimise the use of 
rational argumentation in proving tawhid? Before delving into this discussion, the consistency of 
al-Maturidi in his study of theology should not go unnoticed. In the previous chapter, al-Maturidt 
does not concur with the traditional view that belief in God’s existence is indispensable through 
fitrah (human instinct) and outlines the grounds for his opinion. The study of his commentary on 
the doctrine of tawhid reveals that he holds the same view — a proof of consistency in al- 
Maturidi’s conceptual or thought framework. 

A careful analysis of al-Maturidt’s commentary on tawhid answers the above question 
positively. Indeed, he argues that the doctrine of tawhid is nothing but a normal rational 
conclusion the human intellect demands. He considers it as part of the ma ‘raf (the good actions) 
that human intellect accepts and praises. Al-Maturidt highlights this understanding twice in his 
exegesis. The first is in verse 27 chapter al-Baqarah>”° and the second is in verse 67 chapter al- 
Tawbah.>”’ In both occasions, al-Maturidi reiterates the same statement, ”...and they forbid 


people from doing the ma ‘rif; which the minds accept and praise and that is tawhid in one 





575 Harbi, Al-Maturidiyah Dirasatan Wa-Taqwiman, 191. 

57° The verse enumerates some of the traits of the mundfigin (male hypocrites in faith), particularly spreading ifsad 
(corruption) in earth. For further information see: Al-Maturid1, Ta ’wilat Ah! Al-Sunnah, 1, 408. 

577 A verse that outlines the actions of the mundfigin and mundfigat (male and female hypocrites in faith) 
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God.”>’® The repetition demonstrates the resolve of this understanding in al-Maturidi’s mind. 
Tawhid is rationally commended and therefore necessary. What may have led al-Maturidt to 
draw a correlation between ma ‘raf and reasoning through proofs is the objective role of reason. 
How else would people agree on what is good especially when there is disagreement amongst 
them. Only rational proofs could subside disputes and contentions. 

In verse 71 chapter al-Tawbah, al-Maturidt overtly confirms the rational necessity of 
tawhid, implied in the previous verses. He explicates, “and they enjoin the ma‘rif the minds 
deem obligatory and that is the belief in the tawhid of God.’*”? Al-Maturidi not only legitimises 
the use of rational arguments to prove tawhid but deems them a necessary obligation and an 
inescapable conclusion. 

Muqatil differs with al-Maturidi on the interpretation of ma ‘rif in the aforementioned 
verses. He considers ma ‘rif to be the belief in Muhammad as a prophet, “and they forbid people 
from the ma ‘iif, which is belief in Muhammad.” *°° Tabari widens the scope to disbelieving in 
God, the messenger and Islam. He explains, “They forbid people from believing in God and his 
messenger and what he brought to them from God.’**! Samargandi concurs with Tabari whilst 
‘Ayyashi does not comment on the verse at all.°°* None of the contemporaries of al-Maturidt, or 
preceding exegetes, suggests a link between ‘ag/ and tawhid let alone contemplate the notion that 
reason obligates tawhid. This interpretation complements the originality of al-Maturidi’s thought 


and his contributions to Sunni theological exegesis specifically in the scope of tawhid. 





578 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 6, 403. 

579 Thid, 6, 408. 

589 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqdtil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 180. 

381 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 14, 338. 
582 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 2, 71. 
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Al-Maturid?’s approach to the notion of proving taw/id is an illustration of an 
unconventional scholarly trend in Sunni exegesis. A new theological and exegetical path al- 
Maturidi is paving, already highlighted in chapter two. It is the path that reconciles and 
synthesises ‘ag/ and naq/ and does not see any conflict between them. Al-Maturidi discovers the 
rational argumentations within the verses and digs up overlooked theological teachings from the 
Qur’an. A practise both the traditional and rational Sunni schools did not or perhaps could not 
identify. Thus, al-Maturidi’s approach, in theological exegesis, could not be labelled as 
orthodoxly traditional or orthodoxly rational. It is both and neither concurrently. The following 


analysis of his proofs of tawhid further strengthens this conclusion. 


3.3 The proofs of tawhid in al-Maturidi’s exegesis 


Unlike Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi does not list the proofs of tawhid in Ta’wilat in a designated 
chapter or in a systematic categorisation. Conversely, he elicits them and studies them in the 
context of the verses as he deems relevant to the subject. A systematic study of his commentary 


unveils the following proofs. 


3.3.1 The Proof of anba’ al-ghayb (the tales of the unknown) addressed to the polytheist 
Arabs 

Al-Maturidi presents the proof of anba’ al-ghayb (the tales of the unknown) in a very specific 
context. He postulates that some chapters of the Qur’an exclusively address ahl al-kitab (the 
people of scripture) whilst other chapters exclusively address ahl al-shirk (the Arab polytheists). 


He states, “Most of the verses in chapter of al-Ma’idah were revealed to address ahl al-kitab (the 
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people of scripture) ...and chapter al-An‘am was revealed to address ahl al-shirk (the Arab 
polytheists).”°*? Al-Maturidt introduces the anba’ al-ghayb proof as part of the exclusive address 
to ahl al-shirk that calls them to the doctrine of tawhid.>** He clarifies this claim at the beginning 
of his commentary on chapter al-An‘am, “chapter al-An‘am is miraculous as it was revealed to 
debate the people of polytheism (the Arabs) and affirm tawhid and divinity of God...”>°° 
Accordingly, in verses 76 to 79 of al-An‘am, al-Maturidi presents anbda’ al-ghayb as the main 
proof of tawhid addressed to the Arabs’ polytheists. At first, the main theme in the verses 
appears far from al-Maturidi’s reference as it relates the tale of Ibrahim with the Chaldeans who 
used to worship the sun, the moon and other planets. However, al-Maturidi asserts that this story 
is a proof of the truthfulness of Prophet Muhammad who grew up in Makkah where none tutored 
him in these tales.°°° Al-Maturidi confirms that Prophet Muhammad did not emigrate from his 
Arab tribe or his region, did not engage with the people of the previous scriptures and above all 
was illiterate.°°’ God, thus, taught him such stories to be proofs of tawhid and renunciation of 
idol worshiping, al-Maturidt concludes. The exclusiveness of these proofs to the Makkah society, 
in al-Maturidt’s opinion, rests in the fact that they alone can testify for its truthfulness. The 
people of Makkah knew the nature of their society, their level of education and the intricate 
details of Prophet Muhammad’s life. They knew of his illiteracy, as it was prevalent amongst 


them, and that such religious knowledge was not accessible to them. 


However, this is not only the cause for such a proof to be exclusive to the Makkah 


circles, al-Maturidi elaborates. He stresses this, particular, historical tale would win the hearts of 





583 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 4, 201. 
584 Thid. 

585 Tbid, 5, 13. 

586 Thid, 5, 124. 

587 Tbid. 
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the inhabitants of Makkah because they prided themselves as faithful adherents to the legacy of 
their forefathers. They all consent and vaunt about being the descendants of Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham.°*** Hence, they must accept the message of tawhid for it is the legacy of their ancestor 


Ibrahim- an advocate of tawhid.>*° 


The proposition that there are chapters exclusive to a specific audience” to propagate 
tawhid does not appear anywhere in Kitab al-Tawhid. In the Kitab, al-Maturidi does not 
differentiate between the theological proofs addressed to the Arabs’ polytheists or others. As a 
result, the proof of anba’ al-ghayb does not appear in the Kitab. Its absence strengthens the 
possibility of al-Maturidt authoring Kitab al-Tawhid before Ta’wilat. Otherwise, he would have 
included, or at least referred, to this type of proof in it. The possibility gains further strength 
since al-Maturidi mentions the debate of Abraham with the Chaldeans twice in Kitab al-Tawhid 
but not as a proof of tawhid. Al-Maturidi cites it as part of a series of proofs that confirm ru ’yat 
al-Rabb (seeing God on the Day of Judgment).°”! Al-Maturidi cites it again in the course of his 
debate with ‘Abdullah al-Ka‘bt (d. 931 CE) about sifat al-af‘al (the attributes of actions).>?” Al- 
Maturidi never uses it as a proof of tawhid, which reinforces the above chronological possibility. 
It is not conceivable to argue that al-Maturidi does not mention the anba’ al-ghayb proof in 
Kitab al-Tawhid as it is sam 7 (narrative) proof for al-Maturidi endorses the use of sam 7 proofs, 
as part of his theoretical framework, in both titles. The possibility of Ta’wilat being authored or 


finalised after Kitab, thus, gains more weight. 





588 Thid. 

589 Thid. 

5° Such as the exclusiveness of chapter al-An’am to ahl al-shirk (Arabs ’polytheists). 
591 A|-Maturidt, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 78. 
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The examination of the other exegetes’ commentaries confirms the exclusiveness of 
anba’ al-ghayb proof to al-Maturidt. The exegetes do not differentiate between chapters 
addressed to the Arabs’ polytheists and chapters addressed to others. This view is new in Sunni 
exegesis and unique to Ta’wilat. Furthermore, Tabari, Muqatil, Samarqandi and ‘Ayyashi do not 
see any of the verses, al-Maturidi cites, as proofs of tawhid. They suffice with transmitting the 
traditional reports about the debate between Ibrahim and the Chaldeans. Al-Maturidt, thus, 
stands unprecedented in Sunni exegesis in his claim of the exclusiveness of the address in 


chapter al-An‘am to the Arab polytheists and the use of its verses as a proof of tawhid. 


Notwithstanding the originality of al-Maturidi in extracting from the Qur’an a new proof 
of tawhid,>” his claim of exclusive proofs can be challenged. The cost of such a claim is the 
temporality of some of the tawhid proofs al-Maturidi proposes. The anba’ al-ghayb proof is 
obsolete today since all the Arabs of Makkah have either demised or entered Islam and the 


polytheists of other cultures cannot verify the truthfulness of such a proof. 


Furthermore, the claim of the exclusivity of this proof to the Arab polytheists can be 
falsified for such historical proofs have two facets. One facet relates to the nature of the society 


>°4 which al-Maturidi focuses on, but the other facet 


of Prophet Muhammad and his personality, 
relates to the accuracy of the information reported in the verse. The accuracy of the information 


could only be verified through Judeo-Christian sources and hence the proof is beneficial to them 


as well.°?° The Arabs, as per the Qur’an’s testimony, have consulted the Jews of Madinah in 





33 The proof of anba’ al-ghayb. 


54 The Arabs may feel that such proofs relate to them because they know well the nature of their society and the 
character and life of Prophet Muhammad and can confirm that he did not acquire this information from any human 
source. 

>°5 The people of scripture are familiar with the details of such tales from their own texts and can verify its 
truthfulness and details. 
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relation to some of the historical reports the Qur’an communicates to validate them. The Arabs 
even demanded the assistance of the Jews of Madinah to challenge the claim of prophet 
Muhammad to divine revelation and the Jews obliged as it is evident in the cause of revelation of 
chapter al-Kahf.>”° The claim of exclusivity, thus, may stand vigorous in some aspects such as 
the sentiments of the Arabs towards tawhid, since Ibrahim believed in tawhid and their lineage 


bond them to him. This does not qualify, however, limiting the proof and the verses to them. 


On a different note, the inclusion of al-Maturidi of the sam ‘iyydat (narrative) proofs as 
accepted legitimate academic proofs of tawhid marks an important distinction from the proofs he 
forwards in his discussion of God’s existence in chapter two. There, al-Maturidi deliberately opts 
not to use any narrative proofs. One of the conceivable reasons for the distinct approach is the 
nature of the topics- tawhid and God’s existence. In the latter, al-Maturidi has to prove that God 
exists to an audience who do not believe in God or the Qur’an. Hence, he invests heavily in 
rational arguments. Whilst in the former, al-Maturidi addresses an audience who believes in 
God’s existence but question the legitimacy of the doctrine of tawhid, unique to Prophet 
Muhammad’s message. Hence, any proof of the validity of Prophet Muhammad’s message is 


inevitably a proof of the validity of tawhid. Hence, the use of narrative proofs. 





°° The chapter’s very name and main theme relate to the story of the fityah al-kahf who are described in biblical 
sources as the seven sleepers. The Jews of Madinah provided information about the seven sleepers to the Arab 
polytheists of Makkah, when they travelled to them, along with other questions, to help them challenge the claim of 
Muhamad to Prophethood and see if he is truthful. Resultantly, chapter al-Kahf was revealed. For further 
information see: I. Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidayah Wa Al-Nihayah, 2nd edition ed., 22 vols. (Damascus: Dar Ibn Kathir, 
2010), 3, 53. 
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3.3.2 The proof of ease and acceptance of death 

Al-Maturidi’s employment of the sam ‘iyyat (narrative) proofs stops with the above proof. All the 
arguments that ensue become overwhelmingly observational and rational. One such proof is the 
phenomenon of death. Al-Maturidi, strangely, sees in death a proof of tawhid. He argues, in 
verse 185 chapter al-‘Imran, “The fact that every heart (of every creature) accepts the 
phenomenon of death and is in peace with it... is a proof that the affairs (of all creatures) are to 
one God.”*?” Al-Maturidi elaborates that if death was not a fateful end destined by God every 
creature, particularly the hukama’ (wise and intelligent humans), would exert the effort in 
eliminating it from their life. Yet they all accept the notion of death even though it does not 
possess a jawhar’’® and ‘aq/ does not necessitate it — death is merely the absence of life.*°? Hubb 
al-hayat (the love of life) is universal amongst all creatures. They enjoy it and, if they were given 
autonomous choice, would certainly prefer it over death. The acceptance of death, therefore, as a 
natural end, to all forms of life, stems from the fact that it is beyond the capacity or the choice of 
the creatures. It is determined by God who is wahid, the only one.~° This proof testifies of al- 
Maturidi’s analytical aptitude. He does not only see God in beauty and creation but also in death 
and evil and seeks to legitimise tawhid through all the aspects of the world. The proof, 
additionally, asserts that al-Maturidi does not intend to write a conventional exegesis but a 
theological one that advocates his personal imprint and theological views to the Muslim world. 
In spite of the acute analysis of al-Maturidi, one may contend that death could indicate the 
presence of multiple Gods and not necessarily one. Al-Maturidt seems to have considered such 


an objection and readily refutes it. He argues that this possibility is not plausible for the presence 





597 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 501. 

5°8 Tn this instance, it means a physical embodiment. 
599 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 501. 

600 Thid. 
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of multiple Gods negates the inevitability of death. When one God may decide the death of one 
person another God may deny it. Inevitably, this would lead to irtiyab (confusion and chaos) in 
the world of the living.®”' Death is, consequently, a proof of tawhid al-Maturidi articulates in his 


exegesis. 


Conversely, Muqatil and Tabari, in their exegeses, stress that the aim of al-‘Imran verse is to 
warn those who disbelieve in Prophet Muhamad from their inevitable death and their return to 
God who will hold them accountable.®” They do not relate the verse to tawhid or any theological 
discussion. Similarly, Samarqandi advises that the aim of al-‘Imran verse is to prove the 
universality of death and that the inhabitants of the heavens and the inhabitants of earth will taste 
death.©”? Samargandi does not suggest any correlation between death and tawhid. Likewise, 
“Ayyashi does not infer from al-‘Imran verse any theological benefit pertinent to tawhid. 
Nonetheless, he interprets the verse as a proof of the Raj ’ah (return or resurrection of the Imam) 
doctrine.©™ Thus, the use of death as a proof of tawhid is unprecedented in Qur’anic exegesis. It 


appears for the first time in al-Maturidi’s exegesis. 


Surprisingly and despite its rational nature, the proof of death does not appear in Kitab al- 
Tawhid.©° Hence, Rudolph does not list it amongst al-Maturidi’s proofs of tawhid. The 
nonappearance of death proof in the Kitab reinforces the researcher’s claim that Ta’ wilat have 
been written, or finalised, after Kitab al-Tawhid. Al-Maturidi arrived at such a proof during his 


exegetical study of the Qur’an. 





6°! Thid. 

62 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 320; Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 7, 452. 
603 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 271. 

604 According to Abii Ja’far, as Ayyashi relates in his exegesis, the verse proves that every Imam murdered by the 
sword, before the completion of his reign period, will return to life to “taste death”, in other words experience a 
natural death. For further information see: ‘Ayyasht, Tafsir Al-‘Ayyashi, 2, 118. 

695 whether in the chapter designated to the study of the doctrine of tawhid or elsewhere in the title. 
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3.3.3 The proof of consistency and interconnectedness of mandfi‘ (benefits): 

Al-Maturidi transitions from the proof of death to the proof of mandfi‘ (benefits) to establish 
tawhid. The proof meets the discerning eye recurrently in Ta’wilat. The first instance is in verse 
22 chapter al-Baqarah. Al-Maturidi states, “he made all of this to us then, from his care, he made 
the mandfi ‘ (benefits) of the heavens connected to the mand@fi‘ of earth despite the massive 
distance between them...in order for it to be known that the munshi’ (the creator) of the heavens 
is the very one that created earth.”°° Al-Maturidi’s argument, thus, is given the 
interconnectedness of the mandfi‘ (benefits) of the heavens to the earth the creator of both must 
be one. Al-Maturidt backs this proof with a rational reasoning, “...for if the creator of one (the 
heavens) was different than the other (the earth) there would have been no meaning of 
connecting the mand@fi‘ of the heavens to the earth particularly given the distance between 
them.” Al-Maturidt demonstrates why, in his view, polytheism is not realistic or rational. He 
elucidates that if the creator of the heavens was different or independent from the creator of the 
earth then it is not rational for the former to share the heavens’ resources with the creatures of the 
latter for two reasons. The First is the realm of the heavens does not benefit anything from earth, 
as far as al-Maturidi observes. The Second is the large distance between them inhibits any 
earthly benefit from reaching the heavens’ world. Al-Maturidi builds his argument on the 
concept of reciprocal interest or benefit observed in the earth life amongst humans and in the 
flora and fauna realms. In all these realms, creatures help one another for mutual benefits but the 


astronomical gap, ironically, between the terrestrial and celestial world, al-Maturidi claims, 


606 Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahi Al-Sunnah, 1, 58. 
607 Thid. 
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makes the assumption of common interest flawed and illogical. Their benefits, therefore, are 
interconnected for another purpose “... Their (the benefits of the heavens and the earth) origin is 


one (God). He has no partners and he has no equal.” 


When al-Maturidt’s commentary is contrasted with the titles of contemporary and 
preceding exegetes, important differences become apparent. Muqatil, in his commentary on the 
same verse, provides a brief lexical explanation of the words without any further elucidations 
whilst ’Ayyashi does not comment at all. Tabari resonates the same lexical meanings Muqatil 
cites but, in addition, lists their chains of transmissions, a typical practice on his part. Tabari 
briefly comments on them “...and Our Lord reminds his servants of his bounties upon them to be 
conscious of his favours upon them...”°°? No theological deductions are afforded by any of the 
exegetes. Samarqandi, conversely, breaks the trend. He speaks about the proofs of tawhid in the 
verse but not the mandfi‘ proof or the notion of dependence. Samargandi highlights the notion of 
istigamah (uprightness and permanence), which will be discussed later in this chapter under a 
more relevant heading.°'° The mandfi‘ proof, thus, seems the brainchild of al-Maturidt’s 


exegesis. 


Al-Maturidi revisits the mandfi‘ proof in verse 164 chapter al-Baqarah. He lists some of 
the natural phenomena that verify the dependence of the earth’s inhabitants on the heavens’ 
benefits,” ...for instance, one cannot learn.... the ripeness of grapes and fruits except by the sun 
and the moon. He (God) made the revival of earth and the growth of what is in it...the result of 


rain.”°'! Thus, he asserts that the survival of all species on earth depends on the heavens’ benefits 





608 Tbid. 

69 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 1, 365. 
610 Tt will be discussed under the proof of ittisag and tadbir. 
61 Aj-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 302. 
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even in reaping the fruits of the earth. He elucidates, “...For the creatures cannot benefit from the 
mandfi ‘ (benefits) of one (the heavens or the earth) except if it is interconnected to the mandfi‘ of 


the other.’”°!” 


Al-Maturidi follows this conclusion with a hypothetical scenario: what would happen if 
the benefits of the heavens were cut off from earth? He responds, “This would have led to the 
destruction of the provisions of the creatures (of earth). In its destruction lies their very end and 
corruption.”°!3 At this apposite moment, al-Maturidi connects the above conclusion to his proof, 
“the connection of one (earth) to the other (heavens) and its dependence on it (proves) their 
creator is one.”©!* Al-Maturidi, however, does not explain why and how the connection of the 
benefits ascertains tawhid. He, perhaps, expects the reader to engage the argument and discover 
the final deduction. The creation of the earth, and the creatures therein, without supplying them 
with provisions and expecting them to depend entirely on the heavens’ benefits, which is 
supposedly created by a different deity, manifests ignorance and weakness on the part of the 


creator of earth. Thus, he is not God and it follows that the munshi’ of both realms is one. 


Unexpectedly, the other Sunni exegetes agree with al-Maturidi that verse 164 in al- 
Baqarah is one of the chief verses in the topic of tawhid. Mugqatil and Tabari report various 
narrations about the cause of the revelation of the verse, which revolves mainly around the 
demand of the mushrikin (Arab polytheists) of a proof of tawhid from the prophet.°!> Strangely, 
nonetheless, neither of them discusses how the verse establishes tawhid. Tabari briefly remarks, 


“and the correct opinion ...is that God drew the attention of his servants to the proof of his 





612 Thid. 
613 Thid. 
614 Thid. 
615 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-OQur’an, 3, 267; Ibn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 153. 
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wahdaniyyah (oneness).’””°!® Nothing further is added by him and therefore no theological 
analysis is undertaken. ‘Ayyashi, the only prominent Shi’a exegete from al-Maturidt’s region 
whose work is extant, offers complete silence on verse 164 as well. Samarqandt, however, does. 
He concurs with Muqatil and Tabari on the importance of the verse and confirms, “...and it has 
been reported that this verse contains the foundations of tawhid...”°!’ Unlike the previous 
exegetes, though, Samarqandi endeavours to explain how the verse relates to tawhid. He links it 
to verse 22 chapter al-Anbiya’ and the proof of tamdnu ‘ (the mutual hindrance argument) and 
how if there were multiple deities the earth will be corrupt, which will be examined in a separate 
section.°!® Samarqandi, hence, neither infers the mandfi‘ proof from al-Baqarah verse nor 
attempts to deduce a new theological proof, unlike al-Maturidi. Samarqand1, nonetheless, 
engages the topic of tawhid albeit at a much briefer and less profound scale than al-Maturidr. 
Despite the geographical proximity, it is unlikely Samargandi read and benefited from al- 
Maturidi’s exegesis. Two indicators strengthen this deduction. First, Samarqandi does not point 
to the mand@fi‘ proof at all anywhere in his exegesis and second he uses a different terminology 
than al-Maturidi. A sufficient example, of the difference in terminology between both exegetes, 
is the term al-munshi’. Samarqandi does not use it at all in the context of tawhid.°!” In spite of 
the above, the possibility cannot be ruled out. Samarqandi may have read Ta’ wilat but opted not 


to quote it since he favoured being a traditionalist over being exploratory. 


Returning to the mandi‘ proof, al-Maturidt highlights the role of the sun and moon again, 


p00 


in verse 4 chapter Yusu in reference to food and plantations, “...the sun and the moon were 





616 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-OQur’an, 3, 267. 

617 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 110. 

$18 Thid. 

619 The frequency of the appearance of the term al-munshi’ in al-Maturidi’s exegesis will be clarified in the end of 
the following paragraphs. 

620 The verse speaks mainly of the dream of Prophet Yusuf of the sun, the moon and 11 planets. 
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interpreted as his (Yusuf’s) parents because from the sun and moon comes the fertility of all food 
on earth and the ripeness of fruits and all the mandfi‘ the humans need.”®! Al-Maturid? is 
referring to another manifestation of the sun and the moon’s role on the existence of life on earth, 
the phenomena of natural seasons®” and the tide movement.® Al-Maturidi continues to display 
the habit of seizing all theological implications obtainable from any given verse. He has 
underscored the dependence of the earth on the heavens’ benefits and their connection in 


numerous verses. 


Al-Maturidi does not stop at the dependence of earth on the heavens in proving tawhid. 
He extends the argument further to the interdependence amongst creatures and various elements 
of life on earth. In verse 53 chapter Fussilat, al-Maturidt explores the dimension of inter- 
dependence amongst humans as part of the mandfi‘ proof. In verse 53, God speaks of his Gyat 
(verses and signs), which he will show to the disbelievers in the Gfaq, usually translated as 
horizons. Al-Maturidi interprets dydt, in the verse, as “proofs” that establish the divinity and 


d°4 and then interprets Gfaq as the various countries and cities. Thereupon, 


wahdaniyyah of Go 
he forwards his argument, “as for the (proofs God spoke about) in the Gfag they are (in fact) the 
mandfi ‘ (the benefits) of the far countries and remote villages and how they are connected to 
personal benefits and the benefits of the near countries.”°> Al-Maturidi adds a new dimension to 
his argument, the transactions of the humans from the far corners of the globe with each other. 


He observes that despite the distances, the cultures, the races, the languages and the mindsets that 


separate the humans, they still need one another. Their interests intersect on the level of 





621 Aj-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 7, 270. 

622 The four seasons are a by-product of the orbit of the earth around the sun. 

63 The tide movement depends chiefly on gravity of the moon and its proximity to earth. 
624 Al-Maturidt, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 13, 157. 

65 Tbid. 
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countries, cities and races. If each race or country were created by a different deity then they 
would have been self-sufficient and would not depend on the assistance of the creatures of 
another deity since God is perfect and omnipotent. Al-Maturidi argues that this unifying system 
of interconnected interests is set to prove God is one.°”° In verse 41 chapter Yasin,’ al-Maturidi 
asserts the above deduction and points to the distance factor once more.°”® He states, “(in the 
verse) a proof of wahddaniyyah (oneness) of God ...by connecting the edges of the earth, despite 
the distance between them, to one another in the mandfi‘ of the humans and their needs.°”? Al- 
Maturidi argues God placed such causes and impulses in the humans and taught them the means 
and knowledge to interact and connect with each other to gain their mandfi‘ and fulfil their 
needs.®° Everything is interconnected with an unbroken chain of dependencies to show that the 


entire universe is the product of one God. 


None of the other exegetes, not even remotely, points to such an analysis or 
interpretation, whether in the Yasin verse or previously cited verses. Muqatil and ‘Ayyashi do 
not comment at all whilst TabarT and Samarqandi list the various narrative reports that provided 
the lexical meaning of the key words in the Yasin verse- “al-fulk” and “al-mashhin’”. Al-fulk was 
unanimously interpreted as the ark of Prophet Noah and al-mashhin was interpreted as, the full, 
heavy or the carried ark. All exegetes concurred the theme of the verse is to remind the Arab 


polytheists of the bounty of God upon them in saving Prophet Noah, and the believers with him, 





626 Al-Maturidi deduces from the very verse additional proofs of tawhid but they will be analysed and critiqued soon 
in a separate section. 

627 The verse reads, “And a Sign for them is that we bore their race (through the Flood) in the loaded Ark.” 

628 He pointed to the distance factor before in his discussion of the connection between the benefits of the heavens 
and earth in chapter al-Baqarah and chapter Yusuf. 

629 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 13, 157. 

639 Tbid. 
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from the major flood.**! Samargandi opts to describe al-fulk as, “a sign to the disbelievers, in 
Makkah, to learn about the wahdaniyyah of God who carried their ancestors ...in the ark of 
Noah”*” but does not explain how or why. Samarqandi proceeds casually to the subsequent 


verse without any further elaboration on his statement. 


The analysis of al-Maturidi’s commentary on verses 41 and 42 chapter Yastn manifests 
his skilfulness in relating the verses to tawhid and the proof of mandfi‘. Al-Maturidi argues that 
“al-fulk’ could have two interpretations. The traditional one is the ark of Noah and the new 
interpretation is the skill of constructing ships. He, unexpectedly, favours the latter.°*? Al- 
Maturidi does not state the conclusion overtly perhaps because he deems it self-explanatory. God 
taught the humans to build ships to connect with one another for they are dependent on one 
another in their benefits. Their inter-dependence is a proof of tawhid. Even in the event that some 
exegetes may insist on the traditional interpretation of “al-fulk’, in verse 41, and oppose al- 
Maturid?’s deviation from it, al-Maturidi’s deduction still stands for according to him, verse 42 
chapter Yasin would still refer to the skill of building ships. The verse would read, “and we have 
created for them the like of it (the other ships) so they may ride it.”™4 Ergo, all possible 


interpretations of the verses reinforce the mandi‘ proof, in its various dimensions. 


The mand@fi‘ proof is the inventive work of al-Maturidi but it is not exclusive to Ta’ wilat. 
It appears in Kitab al-Tawhid and al-Maturidi uses it as part of his arguments’ arsenal in 


establishing tawhid. He states, “...the connection between the mandfi‘ proves that (polytheism) 





631 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 3, 124; Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 20, 
522. 

632 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 3, 125. 

633 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 12, 86. 
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is false.”°*> Interestingly though, al-Maturidi refers to it only once and does not elaborate much. 
The massive difference, in frequency and content, between the al-Maturidi’s discussion of the 

manafi ‘ proof in Kitab al-Tawhid in comparison to Ta’wilat may be attributed to the fact that 

Ta’wilat offers a better medium for the expansion and study of the proof due its qur'anic nature. 
Shihadeh, in his review of the proofs of the existence of God in al-R4zi’s works, reveals that al- 
Razi uses the concept of manafi ©** to prove God’s existence in his theological works and in his 
exegesis. ©” Shihadeh, nonetheless, does not compare al-Razi’s application of the concept to al- 
Maturidi’s use of it, in Ta’ wilat or in Kitab al-Tawhid. In fact, al-Maturidi does not appear at all 


in Shihadeh’s work. 


The thorough explanation al-Maturidi provides in the afore-analysed verses and other 
verses, such as verse 18 chapter al-Mu’mintn, verses 60 and 87 chapter al-Naml, verses 13 and 
64 chapter Ghafir and verse 11 chapter Fussilat as well as verse 6 chapter al-Naba’, testify for the 
significance of this proof to al-Maturidi in establishing tawhid. Additionally, the frequency of al- 
Maturidt’s reference to the mandfi‘ proof serves as a strong indication of his deliberate effort to 
contribute to Sunni theological exegesis as a genre and to bring to light the theological 
components of the Qur’an. The undertaken examination of the other prominent Sunni exegesis 
literature, preceding and contemporary, so far, demonstrates that he is the first Sunni exegete to 


commence this path. 


Al-Maturidi does not only display consistency in concepts but also in terminology. In all 


the above verses, al-Maturidi speaks of the one munshi’ (creator) in the context of the manafi‘ 





635 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 167. 

636 A]-Razi’s use of the concept of mand@fi‘ does not equate the proof of mand@fi‘ al-Maturidi developed to prove the 
tawhid of God. 

637 Shihadeh, "The Existence of God," 202. 
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proof, as well as other proofs that will be covered in relevant sections. The exegetes of all the 
examined titles, in the context of tawhid, do not display such a consistency in content or 


terminology. 


3.3.4 The proof of comprehensiveness of ittisdq and tadbir 

Likewise, consistency manifests in al-Maturidi’s writing about the proof of ittisag and tadbir. 
The notion of ittisdq, which refers to the uniformity, harmony and continuity in the flow and 
sustenance of the affairs and needs of the universe, is one al-Maturidi uses frequently as an 
observational and rational proof to substantiate the doctrine of tawhid. He discusses the notion of 
ittisaq in the universe in Ta’ wilat twelve times when in Kitab al-Tawhid he raises it four times 
only. Out of the four citations in the Kitab, only once al-Maturidi commentates on it as a proof of 
tawhid, in the chapter he designates for the topic. There, al-Maturidt observes the activities that 
take place in the world and then states, “what is mentioned of the ittisaq of the entire world 
despite the distinct and conflicting essences therein ...proves that such harmony ...is not 
possible except through a mudabbir (manager) ... whose tadbir (decision and action) is not 


shared or disputed. ..”°8 


On the other hand, in Ta’wilat, al-Maturidi opines ittisaq, as a proof of tawhid, in ten out 
of the twelve citations. The frequency of his employment of ittisaq, as a proof, in Ta’wilat is 
much higher than it in the Kitab. The proof of ittisaq consistently appears in Ta’wilat, from the 
opening chapters and throughout it.°°? In verse 164 chapter al-Baqarah, al-Maturidi highlights 
ittisag in combination with itqdan (perfection) and ihkam al-sun ‘ah (meticulousness in the making 


638 AJ-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 123. 
69 Including the last chapter. 
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or creation).™° The verse adduces numerous natural phenomena as dydt (signs) of God. The main 
ones are, the creation of the heavens and earth, the alternation of the night and the day, the 
maritime systems and navigations across the seas, the sustenance and movement cycles of the 
animals on the planet and their survival, and the system that determines the direction and 
movement of the winds and the clouds. Al-Maturtdt concludes that ittisag (flow, harmony and 
cooperation), itgan (perfection) and ihkam al-sun ‘ah (meticulousness in the making), in all these 
phenomena are “proofs that your God is one... These things urge you to confess to his 


wahdaniyyah (oneness). 


In verses 96 and 97 chapter al-An‘am, however, al-Maturidi separates ittisag from itqan 
and ihkam al-sun‘ah and presents it as the binary pair of tadbir. The verses corroborate the hand 
of God in the universe by calling to the study of some of the mechanical aspects of the celestial 
creatures, the sun, the moon and the stars, such as their orbits and calculations- sciences, which 
are coined today as Helioseismology, Selenography and astronomy. Al-Maturidt explicates, 
““..these verses serve as reminders of the tadbir ...of God as we mentioned that all matters are 
governed by a consistent and unifying ittisdg.”°” The flow and consistency in all aspects of the 
existence and movements of these three creatures is a sign of God’s oneness. A sign that all other 
investigated exegeses fail to discuss. They focus solely on the lexical explanation of the key 
words in the verses and the transmission of narrative reports pertinent to it. Al-Maturidr, 


therefore, is the sole discusser of the theological implications of the verses. 


Al-Maturidi then imagines a debate scenario, in which he is asked, “what is the proof that 


establishes your claim (of the oneness of God)?” He answers, “The exhibition of ittisaq 





640 Al-Maturidt, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 301. 
641 Thid. 
642 Tbid, 5, 153. 
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(uniformity and continuity) in al-tadbir (the management) of everything ... denotes that it is the 
work of one.” Therefore, al-Maturidi sees a symbiotic relationship between ittisag and tadbir 
in the management of the world. Their collective materialisation in everything in the world 
proves the oneness of God. He overtly asserts this surmise in verse 68 chapter Yunus, “...and 
these verses contain a proof of tadbir and knowledge because, as we stated, their ittisaq runs 
according to one set system and path.”°* A surmise no other exegete makes. The discussion of 


tadbir or ittisaq does not appear in their commentaries on the verse. 


In verse 60 chapter al-Naml, al-Maturidi reiterates the association of ittisaq and tadbir in 
the context of the creation of the heavens and earth and the bounties of rain and plantations, 
“God informs us about the ittisaq and tadbir of all the affairs ... to prove the munshi’ and 
mudabbir is one.” In this statement, nonetheless, al-Maturidi does more than just assure the 
mutuality of ittisag and tadbir. He delivers the conclusion of his proof, “the munshi’ (the creator) 
and mudabbir (the manager of the universe) is one.” This conclusion elaborates further on al- 
Maturidt’s éclat over other Sunni or Transoxianan exegetes because he is the first to propose it. 
The other prominent exegetes restricted their commentaries to the brief philological explanation 


of the main words in the verse and the transmission of the reports of the preceding scholars. 


This conclusion, al-Maturidi echoes again in his verse 1 chapter al-Layl, the last citation 
of ittisaq, “...and its ittisaq, as mentioned earlier, and its continuity on the same consistency and 
system indicates the munshi’ is the mudabbir. He is one and this creation did not happen 


randomly but with due measurement...”°4’ The conclusion of al-Maturidi and his insistence on 





643 Tbid, 5, 83. 
64 Thid, 7, 85. 
645 Tbid, 10, 399. 
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describing God with two distinct titles, the munshi’ (the creator) and mudabbir (the manager) is 
not haphazard. Al-Maturidi attempts to prove both roles to God through various proofs. He uses 
the mandfi‘ proof dominantly to ascertain God’s role as the munshi’ (the creator), even though it 
feeds into his role as a mudabbir (the manager). Al-Maturidi ‘s consistent terminology therein, in 
describing God as the munshi’, is a clear evidence of it. He uses the proof of ittisdq and tadbir, 


on the other hand, to prove God’s role as the mudabbir (the manager). 


Al-Maturidi’s separation between the two roles, in Ta’ wilat, and his effort to prove them 
independently may be the result of the influence of his region and the non-Muslim ideologies al- 
Maturidi encountered. In Kitab al-Tawhid, one cites the possible cause for al-Maturtd?’s 
approach.™® There, Al-Maturidi relates the various beliefs of the sects and philosophical schools 
in his region, about God and the world. Amongst them are “ahl al-tabdi ‘ (the people of the 
elements of nature)? who, based on their observation of the world, deduced that “(the world) 
evolves from one state to the other by substances, nourishments. Its (the world) affairs is the 
result of the interaction and development of the various elements with each other.”°° It seems 
they accept God created the initial elements of nature but do not believe that God administers 
their development and interactions in the natural world. Consequently, al-Maturidt in his proofs 
of tawhid refutes this conception and caters for all orientations and thoughts whether they believe 
in God’s existence or the natural affairs of the world or the eternity of God and the universe. The 
proof of ittisaq and tadbir is a proof that establishes tawhid of God not only as the creator but 


also as the mudabbir (administrator or manager) of the affairs of the world. 





648 This is cited in the chapter titled “ikhtilaf firaq al- ‘Glam’ (the various worldviews of the religious sects of the 
world). 

649 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 111. 
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The notion of ittisaq, as a proof of tawhid, does not appear anywhere in any of the 
exegesis titles the study examines. It does not appear as a theological term nor as a theological 
concept, in Tabart, “Ayyashi or Muqatil’s work. A breakthrough though, is evident in 


Samarqandi’s exegesis who refers to the concept of ittisdq under a different title- istigamah.™! 


Samarqandi states briefly, “Jstigamah (in creation), points to tawhid.’>* Istigamah in 
Arabic means to walk on a straight path, to follow an upright methodology and to reside in a 
permanent place.®°? Samarqandi refers to the reliability and consistency in the cycle of creation 
as it becomes clear from his commentary, “the istigamah of the night and the day and the winter 
and summer and the harvest time. For everything takes place in its set time... The creation points 
to one God. 4 The istigamah Samarqandi describes is, conceptually, the ittisaq that al-Maturidi 
signifies. Unlike al-Maturidi though, who consistently flags the presence of ittisaq at every 
relevant verse, Samarqandi commentates on istigamah once in his exegesis. If anything, his 
practise attests that Samarqandi did not study it exhaustively in the Qur’an, as al-Maturidi did. 


Otherwise, he would have expanded on it and referred to it in some, if not all the, relevant verses. 


The comparison of al-Maturidi’s commentary with his counterparts solidifies his 
deliberate resolve to study and prove Islamic theology through the Qur’an in Ta’wilat. It 
confirms that he intends for Ta’wilat to be different and to originate the Sunni theological 


exegesis genre. Whilst, the prominent exegetes of his time and region, and even those who 





651 This is the theological deduction Samarqandi infers from verse 22 of chapter al-Baqarah, which was referred to 
you earlier in the proof of manafi’ section. 

652 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al- ‘Ulam, 1,34. 

653 H, Al-Raghib Al-Isfahani, Mufradat Alfadh Al-Our’an (Damascus: Dar Al Qalam, 1997), 418; M. Razi, Mukhtar 
Al-Sihah (Beirut: Maktabat Lubnan, 1995), 232. 

654 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al- ‘Uliim, 1, 34. 
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preceded him in the Sunni traditional school, continued to produce conventional exegetical titles 


with little to no theological commentary. 


This deduction gains more strength and credibility when comparing and contrasting the 
occurrence and discussion of tadbir, as a concept, across all the aforementioned titles. Nowhere 
in his title does Tabari use tadbir as a proof of tawhid. ‘Ayyashi and Muqatil are no different. 
Samarqandi cites it twice in the context of tawhid, once in verse 22 with the notion of istigamah, 
which has already being discussed, and the second in the context of the proof of tamdnu ‘, which 
will be discussed separately. Al-Maturidi, thus, is the only Sunni exegete of his time and region 


to study tadbir and ittisaq from a theological perspective and prove tawhid through them. 


Indeed, the notion of tadbir as proof of tawhid, is not the brainchild of al-Maturidt. It was 
known before the advent of Islam and employed as a part of the cosmological or teleological 
argument for the existence of God.°° Paul wrote about it in this sense in his epistle to the 
Romans, as Rudolph mentions.° It is, additionally, evident in this capacity in some titles of the 
ninth century such as Kitab al-Dala’il wa al-i‘tibar ‘ald al-khalq wa al-tadbir®’ (the Book of 
Indications and Contemplation on Creation and Guidance) by Jahiz. (d. 868 CE). According to 
Van Ess, al-Muhasibr®® precedes al-Maturidi in using tadbir as a proof of tawhid.®°? It is 
difficult to examine the accuracy of the claim of Van Ess as al-Muhasibt’s title is not in print, in 
Arabic or English. This chronological review of the use of tadbir as a theological proof 


substantiates that it did not originate with al-Maturidt. However, at the same time, it substantiates 





655 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 271. 

656 Thid. 

657 A. Jahiz, Kitab Al-Dala’il Wa AI-I tibar ‘ala Al-Khalq Wa Al-Tadbir (Cairo: Dar al-Sahabah lil-Turath, 1992), 6. 
658 in his title Kitab al-‘Azamah (the book on the Greatness of God). 

659 Cited in Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargqand, 272. 
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that al-Maturidt’s exegesis is the first Sunni exegesis to study the notion of tadbir thoroughly via 


the interpretation of the Qur’anic verses. 


The originality of al-Maturidi’s work is not only in his introduction of tadbir as a proof of 
tawhid in Sunni exegesis but, equally, in modifying it from the traditional form and adding al- 
ittisag as a cornerstone part of it. In verse 3 chapter al-Mulk, al-Maturidi divulges the essentiality 
of ittisag to the tadbir argument, “...for if you see flaws then you will then think that the 
mudabbir is multiple... 660 Al-Maturidi, therefore, does not believe that the mere existence of 
tadbir (management) in the various realms of the universe is a proof of tawhid. Rather, it is the 


undeniable observance of ittisaq in the tadbir that establishes it. 


3.3.5 The proof of continuous flow of day and night 

Another proof of tawhid al-Maturidi delivers in Ta’wilat is the phenomenon of day and night. He 
states, “The ikhtilaf™” (variation) of the night and day indicates their Creator is one.” [khtildf, 
in this instance, refers to the relentless cycle of day and night. Al-Maturidi provides the grounds 
for this proof, “For if the creators (of day and night) were two, then if one (the first) bestows the 
night then the other (the second) may interdict the day. And if the other (the first) bestows the 


day then the other (the second) may interdict the night.” 


Al-Maturidi reinforces this proof by returning to the man@fi‘ argument but from a 


specific perspective, the polarity between day and night. He elucidates, “And the second (ground 





660 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 15, 291. 

661 AJ-Maturidi uses the term ikhtilaf here in its Qur’anic technical sense and not its apparent Arabic denotational 
sense, which is to be different and distinct. 

662 Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 302. 

663 Thid. 
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for the day and night to be a proof of tawhid) is that he placed in them benefits and 
interconnected them to each other despite being opposites of one another.” This qualifies them 
to be an independent proof of God since each of them is an ayah, proof, in its own right that 
points to wahdaniyyah, oneness, of God. Al-Maturidi states, “They are dyatan mukhtalifatan 
(two distinct signs and proofs), which are also mutadattan (opposites)...and they are ayatdan (two 
proofs and signs) that indicate the wahddniyyah of God.”© Al-Maturidi raises the connection 
between day and night despite their natural polarity again in verse 189 chapter al-‘Imran°™ and 
reiterates the same meaning in verse 190 of the same chapter. Therein, al-Maturidt explains what 
he means by taddd (polarity) between them, “one is light when the other is dark ... and the naked 


eye sees no similarity between them.”°°’ 


Al-Maturidi’s approach to the interpretation of the verses and unearthing its theological 
facet is disparate from his counterparts, to say the least. Muqatil and ‘Ayyasht do not interpret 
any of al-‘Imran verses. Tabari does but to him the verses are a response to a statement made by 
some Non-Muslims against God, which verse 181 of chapter Al-‘Imran sheds light on, “God has 
heard the saying of those who said: 'Allah is poor, and we are rich.’ We shall record what they 
have said...”°° Thus, according to Tabari, God calls people, in verses 189 and 190, to 
contemplate and take heed, “from what I created for you in the heavens and the earth ... and how 
I made the night and the day interchange one after the other.” To Tabart, the verses are not 


revealed to prove tawhid rather to realise that “whoever described me (God) to be poor and he is 





664 Thid. 

665 Thid, 8, 237. 

666 Thid, 2, 509. 

6°7 Tbid, 2, 510. 

668 Verse 181 of chapter Al-‘Imran. 
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rich is a forger and a liar.”°”° Tabari does not make any theological inferences from the verses. 
Samarqandi ignores the context of al-‘Imran verses completely and interprets them in the light of 
asbab al-nuzil (a cause of revelation) he transmits. “The people of Makkah asked the messenger 
of God to bring forth a proof (of his divine message)”°’', Samarqandi reports. Hence, the verses 
were revealed. Samarqandi explains, “They are great creation of God...and they are sufficient 
heeding signs to the people of intellect.”°’* Samarqandi indirectly communicates that the purpose 
of the revelation of the verses is theological, to prove the divinity of the message of Prophet 
Mohamed but does not explain how the alteration of the day and night proves or even relates to 


tawhid. 


Thus, al-Maturidi is the only Sunni exegete to postulate that the opposing nature of the 
day and night warrants tawhid since it serves as a vivid example of how the world consists of 
many mutually opposing phenomena yet they are all ordained in harmony with one another. 
Rudolph relates in his categorisation of the arguments of tawhid that al-Maturidi discusses this 
concept in Kitab al-Tawhid.°” A closer analysis at the Kitab, however, bids two important 
remarks. The first is al-Maturidi does not speak of the proof of day and night in his Kitab at all. 
The second is that al-Maturid?’s mention of the opposites notion there is, rather, secondarily 


raised, in his discussion of the man@fi‘ (benefits) proof. 


In contrast, in Ta’wilat, al-Maturidi focuses primarily on highlighting the day and night 
proof in numerous places. It is evident in his commentary on verse 164 chapter al-Baqarah, verse 


86 chapter al-Naml, Verse 5 chapter al-Zumar, verse 37 chapter Yasin and verse 73 chapter al- 





679 For the creator of the heavens and earth cannot be described as fagir (poor). For further information see: ibid, 7, 
474. 

671 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 273. 

672 Tbid. 
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Qasas. In verse 164 chapter al-Baqarah, al-Maturtdt discusses the benefits of the alteration of day 
and night and cites verse 73 of chapter al-Qasas. He states, “And from his Mercy that he has 
made the night and the day for you. So that you may have rest (in the night) and seek your Lord's 
bounty (in the day).”°”* Al-Maturidt, then, concludes, “Thus the connection of the benefits of one 
another despite their contrast (with one another) proves that their creator is one.”°’> The highlight 
in this instance is not merely the connection of some benefits between different creatures rather it 
is the organisation of the benefits of the mutual opposites, day and night, and how it allows 
humans to benefit from this cycle. Whoever created humans is the one who administers the cycle 
of night and day. In verse 73 chapter al-Qasas, verse 86 chapter al-Naml, verse 5 chapter al- 
Zumar and verse 37 chapter Yasin al-Maturidi restates the proof of the day and night repeatedly 


arguing the same concepts at different lengths.°”° 


Once more, Muqatil and ‘Ayyashi do not comment on al-Qasas verse at all. Unlike, the 
previous verses, Samarqandi retreats from making any theological deductions from al-Qasas 
verse. He limits his commentary to the general meaning of the verse reiterating that the day and 
night are from the bounties and mercy of God upon the humans to rest and seek their 
provisions.°”’ Similarly, Tabari provides the lexical meaning of the key words but adds, “the 
alteration of the day and night is a mercy from God... to know that worship does not befit except 
the one who bestows (his bounties) upon you.”°’® Thus, Tabari highlights that the provider of 
bounties is the one worthy of worship. A notable theological deduction but does not qualify the 


day and night to be a separate proof of tawhid. In verse 86 chapter al-Naml, nonetheless, Tabari 





674 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 301. 
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classifies them as “hujjah (proof) for tawhid’®”? but does not explain how. Likewise, Samarqandi 
describes them as “...signs for those who believe in tawhid of God’®®? but does not elaborate on 


their connection to tawhid. ‘Ayyashi and Muqatil do not comment on al-Naml verse at all. 


The latter does, nonetheless, on Verse 5 chapter al-Zumar. He explains that God, “yusallit 
(permits) each one of them (day and night) to eat away from the other.®*! Samarqandi, repeats the 


682 and Tabari is not far from them 


same interpretation, “each of them decreases from the other 
“this (the day) covers that (the night) and vice versa.”°*? None of them associates the verse with 
tawhid or elucidates on the comments they make on the previous verse of how day and night are 


a sign or a proof of tawhid. The same pattern is evident in their commentaries on verse 37 


chapter Yasin. 


In addition to the differences in the discussion and formulation of the phenomenon of day 
and night as a proof of tawhid between al-Maturidi and the aforementioned exegetes, consistency 
manifests as a strong characteristic in al-Maturidi’s writing. In every single verse al-Maturidi 
deems useful or relevant to the day and night proof, he comments, presents his argument and 
discusses it. This is confirmation of al-Maturidi’s determination and his deliberate effort to 
distinguish Ta’wilat from the conventional exegeses of his time and to be the first Sunni exegete 


to open the gate for the genre of Sunni theological exegesis.°* 





6 Tbid, 19, 501. 

680 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al- ‘Ulam, 2, 594. 

$8! Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqdtil Ibn Sulayman, 4, 238. 

682 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 3, 177. 

683 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 21, 253. 

684 Further evidence of al-Maturidi’s deliberate effort to produce a theological exegesis is the domination 
phenomenon, with which he strengthens the day and night argument, as a proof of tawhid. In verse 164 chapter al- 
Bagqarah al-Maturidi states, “each of them, I mean the night and the day, gets overpowered when the other comes. 
This indicates that an external force has pressed its will in managing them otherwise the day would not accept to be 
overpowered. Hence, there is a muhdith (a creator from nothing) and he is one.” The overriding of the night to the 
day or vice versa in al-Maturidi’s commentary has two facets. The first facet indicates the absence of an intrinsic 
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3.3.6 The proof of design in creation 

The theological discussion of tawhid persists in Ta’wilat and al-Maturidi sees in the fashioning 
of the creatures a proof of the oneness of God. An observing look at Ta’wilat results in abundant 
verses al-Maturidi cites to confirm the creation proof. Unlike the previous proofs, al-Maturidi 
does not construct the creation proof from the study of a single creature or notion or 
phenomenon.°* Rather, he explores congruently all generic and specific verses that speak of 


creation, as a whole, and deduces from them arguments to establish his proof. 


On the macro level, al-Maturidt speaks of the creation proof in verse 7 chapter al- 
Ma’ idah. In al-Ma’idah verse, God reminds people of his bounties upon them and the mithaq 
(covenant) of God to which they committed. Al-Maturidt interprets the mithdaq to be the mithaq 
al-khilqah (the covenant of creation). He states, “The khilgah (natural composition) of every 
creature testifies of the wahddniyyah (oneness) of God.”°* In verse 32 chapter al-A ‘raf, al- 
Maturidi asserts that his fa’wil (interpretation) of mithdq is the most correct®*’ and that the 
context of the verse favours it more than the conventional interpretation the other exegetes 


forwarded, which will be discussed shortly. Everything in the life of the humans from the 





and independent will in the day or the night, which successively points to a God who subjugates them to his will. 
The second is it serves as a sign of weakness in the deities responsible for them- an attribute no God can afford to 
have. The domination of the night by the day is in essence a domination of the God of night by the God of the day 
and the opposite is true. It follows both Gods are innately weak, since none of them can stop the other. Thus, none 
of them qualifies to be God. Tawhid, hence, is the only logical theistic doctrine the mind can accept and the physical 
reality, of the day and night, testifies for its validity. In verse 12 chapter al-Isra’, al-Maturidi confirms the insight of 
the researcher concerning the objective behind al-Maturidi’s commentary on al-Baqarah verse, “...For if they were 
the action of a number (of Gods), then when one overpowers the other, the authority or the command of the other 
Gods end.” Al-Maturidi reaffirms the same point in verse 86 chapter al-Naml and verse 37 chapter Yasin. It could 
be argued that such an argument is obsolete, in light of today’s sciences, as night and day are not perceived as 
separate entities. They are merely the presence or absence of sunlight resulting from the rotation of earth. However, 
al-Maturidi’s aim behind this argument, it seems, is not to argue for the existence of two natural entities as much as 
it is to contest the claim of two separate Gods, for light and darkness, the Zoroastrians in his region proclaimed. It is 
to say that day and night are the product of a single system not two and are designed and operated by one God. 

685 All the previous proofs focused on a specific creatures and notions such as death, day and night, the connection 
of the benefits of the heavens and the earth. 

686 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 4, 174. 
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beginning of their existence including their development, from the creation of the world around 
them and until the end of life is a mithaq (covenant) that proves that “...there is no rabb (Lord) 

for the humans except God.’”°88 Al-Maturidi confesses that the full appreciation and explanation 
of this statement as it duly deserves “‘...is beyond the scope of the creatures to absorb ... their 


minds cannot discover how and where it even began.”°*? 


Al-Maturidi acknowledges the presence of other interpretations of mithdaq and lists them 
briefly including the reports that God took a pledge of belief from the souls of all children of 
Adam before their physical birth. However, he expresses concern about whether it is wise to 


oo 


propagate such reports to the “‘awam wa ahl al- da ‘f (the general public and the weak- 
minded).”©”° This account exhibits al-Maturid1’s critique of the traditional Sunni exegetical 
reports. He analyses and evaluates their fitness to his readership and region. This serves as 
supplementary proof of the postulation put in chapter two that al-Maturidi was not a mere 
traditional follower in the Sunni academia. Al-Maturidt is conscious of the needs of his region 
and its orientations and is the founder of a critical movement in Sunni exegesis that does not just 


propagate blindly tradition literature but firstly analyses it, evaluates it and seeks to advance the 


exegetical movement beyond just reporting. 


When contrasting the interpretation of mithdaq, al-Maturidt presents, which he uses as part 
of his creation argument, with the other studied exegeses, one learns that his interpretation is 
unheard of in Sunni or Shi’a exegetical literature. ‘Ayyashi records multiple narrations from Abt 
‘Abdullah (d. 680 CE) and Abi Ja‘far (d. 733 CE), prominent scholars and imams from the 


progeny of Prophet Muhammad, that interpret mithdq as a verbal covenant all the children of 
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Adam pledged to God, whilst they were in the realm of the souls.©! In one of the reports, 
however, ‘Ayyashi records additional segments, not found in the reports the Sunni exegetes 
transmit, “...and Muhammad the messenger of Allah is your messenger and Ali is the prince 
(leader) of the believers...”°? Besides the theological and political note, that the caliphate of Ali 
is ordained from God from eternity, ‘Ayyasht does not make any further deductions from the 
verse whether in relation to tawhid or any other theological topic.®? Mugatil offers a similar 
brief contextual explanation of the verse. God took the mithaq (covenant) of all the children of 
Adam to believe in him. °* Mugatil does not provide any theological explanation or inferences. 
Tabari represents the Sunni counterpart of ‘Ayyashi.°”° He records numerous transmitted 
narrations from multiple Sunni scholars that interpret the mithaq in a similar sense to the 
previous exegetes.©® He does not offer any other interpretation or deduce any theological benefit 
or even discuss the transmitted reports. Samarqandi does not divert from the trend of the 
aforementioned exegetes in the interpretation of the mithaq. He, nonetheless, unlike the others, 
attempts to defend the authenticity and plausibility of the traditional reports against those who 


opposed them and denied their soundness. 


Samarqandi’s defence of the traditional reports raises a compelling question of whether 


he is referring to al-Maturidt’s criticism of the reports. It is difficult to assume otherwise given 


61 All the children of Adam testified their belief in the existence of God before the physical creation of their bodies. 
For further information see: Ayyashi 2, 40-43 

62 Ayyashi 2, 43 

63 The political influence on the theological and exegetical narrative is quite clear in this instance. The majority of 
reports transmitted from the Sunni or Shi’a sources do not mention this addition that is very political in its nature 
and does not intrinsically has any theological value. Furthermore, chapter al-A’raf was revealed in Makkah before 
the migration of Prophet Muhammad to Madinah according to the all the exegetes. Thus, it was revealed before the 
Muslims formed a mosque or a community let alone having the indulgence of discussing their political leadership 
after the demise of Prophet Muhammad. 

4Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 2,72. 

65 He transmits all the traditional reports pertinent to this verse in Sunni exegesis literature. 

66 A spoken covenant given to God by the children of Adam that they believe in him alone. For further information 
see: Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 13, 223-28. 
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the close proximity in which they lived and the fact they belonged to the same Hanafi School. 
Samarqandi’s stance reflects the Sunni ambience in al-Maturidt?’s region, which accepts and 
follows the traditional views whether in theology or exegesis.°”” It displays the distinction of al- 
Maturidi from his counterparts. At the same time, it offers a justification for why al-Maturidt’s 
theological work, according to Rudolph, did not receive the commendation one would expect.°® 
Thus, al-Maturid? is the first Sunni exegete to give a new interpretation of the mithdagq, to 
challenge the traditional Sunni and Shi’a reports and to consider it evidence or part of the proof 
of design and magnificence in creation that substantiates the doctrine of tawhid. Before 
departing from the examination of al-Maturidt’s commentary of the mithaq verse, it should be 
noted that in Kitab al-Tawhid al-Maturidi does not list mithag al-khilqah (the covenant of 
creation) as part of the proof of creation. In fact, the creation argument as a proof of tawhid is 


non-existent there. The mandfi‘ proof and the ittisaq and tadbir proof dominate Kitab al-Tawhid 


along with the proof of tamdnu ‘, which will be covered in its own section. 


Al-Maturidi continues to assert the importance and presence of the creation proof in the 
Qur’an. In verse 185 chapter al-A‘raf, he revisits this proof.” Al-Maturidi suggests that the 
purpose of the creation of the heavens and the earth and all creatures is to direct the humans to 
tawhid. He states, “The contemplation in the kingdom of the heavens and the earth and all that 
God created is to prove the wahddanivyah (oneness) of God and his rubabiyyah (Lordship).””° 


The objective is not to study creatures at their apparent appearances, as he explains in verse 189 


chapter Al-‘Imran, but to delve in their inner qualities to lead one to the knowledge of the 
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oneness of God.’°! Al-Maturidi states, “It is to obligate contemplation ... to lead one to 
knowledge of who created ... thus it is obligatory to prove tawhid by contemplation because they 
are all proofs of that.””°’ The entire creation, thus, bears the hallmark of God’s power and 


oneness. 


Al-Maturidi reinforces this point in verse 16 chapter al-Ra‘d. God challenges the 
Polytheists with a question “...have the partners, they have set up with God, created anything 
like His creation so as to make the matter of creation doubtful for them?” Al-Maturid? proclaims, 
“Tf, as some claim, someone else created then the creation could not and would not point to any 
God. How could that be (acceptable) when the purpose of creation is to know the creator?”’™ Al- 
Maturidi constructs this argument on the premise that the purpose of creation is to point to the 
creator. A premise he points to in the verses quoted earlier and he establishes when listing the 
various arguments that prove God’s existence in the previous chapter. If more than one God 
created the world and none of them has distinguished his creation from the others, it becomes 
impossible to identify them. In fact, “...it would not have been possible to know even the 
number of Gods...”””* because of the similarities in creation. The polytheists cannot, therefore, 
even claim that a set number of Gods must be worshipped for it could be more or less since it is 
difficult to discern to whom different creatures belong. Thus, the similarities between the 
creatures point to tawhid and the nature of creation inevitably points to tawhid as it 


simultaneously points to God’s existence. Al-Maturid1’s inference of this rational argument 
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through al-Ra‘d verse is admirable. It ascertains the ineluctability of tawhid through the creation 


proof. 


Even though, the creation proof is not present in Kitab al-Tawhid, the notion of indefinite 
or ambiguous number of deities does. Al-Maturidi expands on it further but does not link it to the 
creation proof rather to the human experience of the notion of al-wahid (the one), a sam T 


(narrative) proof, that will be discussed later.” 


Similarly, other exegetes do not infer any theological arguments from al-Ra‘d verse. 
‘Ayyashi does not comment on the verse at all and Muqatil repeats the words of the verse nearly 
verbatim. He comments, “have they confused the creation of the statues with the creation of 
God? The statues cannot create anything so how could they worship what cannot create.”’””° 
Tabari and Samarqandi report that the verse is a parable God gave to the polytheists to realise the 
fallacy of their deities. They reverberated Muqatil’s commentary, “God says (to disbelievers)... 
has the creation of your statues, whom you have taken as deities, being confused with the 


creation of God?’””””” They do not construct an argument from it for tawhid and do not attempt to 
y g p 


extract or analyse the theological implications therein. 


Al-Maturidi complements his theological analysis, in support of the creation proof, of the 
verses that describe creation on a macro level with a similar rigorous analysis of the verses that 
describe the notion of creation on a micro level. One of these verses, is verse 53 chapter 


Fussilat.”°° The verse calls humans to ponder over two things — the dydt (proofs and signs) of 





5 The proof of al-wahid (the one) is a proof al-Maturidi employs exclusively in the kitab. It will be examined 
thoroughly in the section dedicated to the exclusive proofs of tawhid in the kitab. 

76 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugdtil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 373. 

77 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 16, 407; Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 2, 
222. 

78 The verse reads, “We will show them Our signs in the horizons and within themselves until it becomes clear to 
them that it is the truth.” 
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God in the Gfaq (typically translated as horizons), and the ayat of God in wa fi anfusikom 
(typically translated as in yourselves). Al-Maturidt, however, does not follow the typical 
interpretation of the Fussilat verse. He advocates an alternative construal for the two commands. 
Al-Maturidi interprets the first phrase “our a@yat in the Gfaq” to mean “raf* al-sama’ (the 
elevation of the heavens) despite its thickness, density and vastness without an apparent mean 
and the suspension of it from the top without a chain or a pillar from the bottom.””” Thus, he 
considers the phrase specific to the marvel creation of the cosmos. Al-Maturidt considers it a 
sign of the legitimacy of tawhid that God placed deliberately for the humans to contemplate. 
Likewise, al-Maturidi interprets the second phrase “our Gydt...wa fi anfusikom (in yourselves)” 
to refer to the development cycle of the human embryos. He elucidates, “wa fi anfusikom (in 
yourselves) points to how the humans metamorphose in the wombs from a fertilised cell to a 
blood clot to an embryo...to prove that this is the work of one God.””!° Al-Maturidi does not 
explain though how the creation of the heavens and the embryonic development of humans 
substantiate tawhid. It seems he deems it self-explanatory. The connection between these two 
phenomena and wahdaniyyah of God is finesse in creation. Finesse cannot come from multiple 
Gods with multiple wills. Hence al-Maturidi sees in the creation of the heavens and humans a 
proof of tawhid. The study of other verses al-Maturidt employs to establish the creation 
argument confirms the researcher’s analysis. However, before expanding on this point, which 
will be extensive, it is important to investigate if the other Sunni and Transoxianan exegetes 


agree with al-Maturidi’s views. 


709 Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 13, 157. 
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Ayyashi opts not to comment on the Fussilat verse at all. On the other hand, Mugatil, 
Tabari and Samarqandi comment on the verse but remain committed to the transmitted 
traditional interpretations only. Muqatil interprets the dydat to be the punishment of God that 
descended on the previous nations, such as the people of Thamiid and the people of Lot, and 
interprets the Gfag to be the land that stretches from Yemen to the Levant, in which these nations 
lived.”!! As for the phrase dyat fi anfusikom, Mugatil interprets it as God’s punishment that 


descended during the battle of Badr and the defeat of the Arab polytheists during it.”!” 


Tabari does not concur with Muqatil on the above interpretations. He lists different 
transmitted reports that present various interpretations of the Fussilat verse. Some of these 
reports interpret the Gyat in the Gfag to be the emergence of Prophet Muhammad in the world 
whilst other reports claim the phrase foretells the triumphs of Prophet Muhammad in his future 
battles against all enemies in general.’!? As for the phrase fi anfusikom, Tabari interprets it to 
mean the triumph of Prophet Muhammad against the polytheists of Makkah, specifically, and his 
conquest of Makkah.’!* Interestingly, Tabari opposes al-Maturidi’s interpretation categorically. 
He considers it ghayr ma ‘ qul (not rationally possible) to interpret the dydat as the heavens and 
the stars because, to Tabari, the purpose of the verse is to threaten the Arab polytheists and 
promise them, in a cautionary tone, to see what they have not seen before the advent of Prophet 


Muhammad.’!° 


Samarqandi lists all the reports Muqatil and Tabari recorded in their exegeses. He seems 


to incline to a different interpretation. The aydt in the afaq could refer to the miracle of the split 





™! Ton Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 748. 

12 Thid. 

113 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 21, 493. 
74 Tid. 

15 Thid, 21, 494. 
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of the moon in Makkah, in Samargandt’s opinion. He bases it on a report of asbab al-nuziil (a 


cause of revelation) al-Dahhak (d. 725 CE) transmitted that backs up this interpretation.’!° 


Al-Maturidi ’s interpretations of the Fussilat verse and linking it to tawhid proves, thus, 
to be peerless amongst his colleagues. Towards the end of his commentary though, Samarqandi 
provides an interesting comment. He states that some of the muta ’akhkhirin (contemporary and 
recent century scholars) interpret the Gyat in the Gfag to mean the signs God placed in the world 
that point to his wahddaniyyah but he neither elaborates further nor does he name about whom he 
is speaking. This is most likely a reference to al-Maturidi since Samarqandi hails from the same 
region as al-Maturidi, belongs to the same school as him not to mention that al-Maturid? is the 
only exegete that established a link between the verse and tawhid. the comment of Samarqandt is 
direct proof of his conscious choice to follow the traditional exegetical path and not endorse the 
genre al-Maturidi is aiming to establish- Sunni theological exegesis. At the same time, 
Samarqandi’s comment may indicate that at his time, the views of al-Maturidt, exegetical and 


theological, were not widely endorsed by all scholars of the region. 


A noteworthy point that should be articulated, before returning to the investigation of the 
creation proof in al-Maturidi’s commentary, is that the Fussilat verse and the creation proof do 
not appear in Kitab al-Tawhid. Al-Maturidi does not utilise the verse or the proof to evince 


tawhid there. 


In return to the investigation of how al-Maturidi relates the Fussilat verse to the creation 


proof and corroborates the doctrine of tawhid, finesse in creation seems to be the key link 


6 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 3, 233. 
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between them. The study of verse 26 chapter al-Baqarah, strengthens this assumption.’!” In al- 
Baqarah verse, al-Maturidi’s investigates the creation of a very distinct and overlooked creature- 
the insects. The verse begins with a statement about the mosquito, “God is not ashamed to cite 
the similitude of a mosquito or of something even more insignificant than this”. Al-Maturidt 
considers this verse a proof of tawhid for “...the miracle of wahddniyyah (the oneness) of God... 
in the creation of what is miniscule and infinitesimal, in body and size, is more appreciable than 
in the creation of large and massive creatures.”’!® Al-Maturidi considers the intricate design of 
such creatures a sign of one God. He justifies this conclusion stating, “...because all creatures, 
even if they combine their efforts, cannot fashion a creature, like mosquitoes and flies, and fit 
them with the needed (limbs)... mouth ... hand... anus but they might (possibly) be able to do so 
in the large creatures.”’!? Thus, God granted such creatures, insects, a mention in the Qur’an, 
contrary to how the kings of earth habitually speak about such creatures with contempt and 


disgust, to emphasise their miraculous and sophisticated nature as a proof of God’s oneness.’”° 


The above inference is the brainchild of al-Maturidi, no other exegete endorses it or beats 
him to it. The commentary of all the other, investigated, exegetes is overwhelmingly 
transmissional. Tabari lists three possible interpretations.’*! The first is a report of asbab al-nuzil 
(cause of revelation) for the verse. It states that after the hypocrites listened to the previous 


parables in verses 17, the lit fire, and verse 19, the rain, in chapter al-Baqarah they said, “God is 


"7 The verse reads, “Indeed, Allah is not timid to present an example - that of a mosquito or what is smaller than it. 
Those who have believed know that it is the truth from their Lord. But as for those who disbelieve, they say, "What 
did Allah intend by this as an example?" He misleads many thereby and guides many thereby. And He misleads not 
except the defiantly disobedient.” 

718 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 64. 

™Tbid, 1, 65. 

0 Tbid, 1, 64. 

™1 The first is from famous exegetes amongst the companions of the prophet, Ibn Abbas (d. 687 CE) and Ibn 
Mas’td (d. 653 CE). The second is an interpretation from a later exegete Qatadah ibn Di'ama (d. 735 CE) and the 
third is an interpretation from another known exegete al-Rabi’ Ibn Anas (d. 758 CE). 
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higher and loftier than giving such parables.”’” The second states a similar cause of revelation 
but with different verses, different parables and interlocutors. The disbelievers said, after they 
heard the Qur’an give parables of the fly, in verse 73 of chapter al-Hajj, and the spider, in verse 
41 of chapter al-‘Ankabit, and objected “what does God want from this?” Consequently, al- 
Baqarah verse was revealed. The third explains that the parable assimilates the state of the 
humans, particularly non-Muslims, to the mosquito. Once, they have their fill from life and 
desires God will take them.’”? Tabari favours the first opinion as it is suitable to the context of 
the verse. Evidently, none of the reports, Tabari lists, infers a proof of tawhid from the verse and 
he does not either. Samarqandi relates the second and third reports Tabari explains but does not 
favour any of them.’*+ ‘Ayyashi opts not to comment on the verse and Mugatil simply repeats the 
wording of the verse.’”> None of the exegetes attempts to deduce any theological benefit from al- 
Baqarah verse pertinent to tawhid or any other theological topic. Ta’ wilat is the only Sunni 
exegesis, and the only title of al-Maturidi, that considers sophistication, magnificence and finesse 


in creation a proof of tawhid. 


At first sight, the theological argument al-Maturidi wove from his reflection and 
contemplation over the creation verses may not seem as solid as he aspires in attesting the belief 
of tawhid. One may argue that the collaboration of efforts amongst humans, or other creatures of 
will, as evident in the physical world, may lead to perfection and finesse. How could finesse and 
intricate design then point to tawhid? The response lies in the key differences between the nature 
of God and the nature of creatures. As praiseworthy as it may seem, collaboration is indicative of 


the creatures’ inability, individually, to complete or perfect a task. A quality that cannot exist in a 





™ Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 1, 399. 
73 Tbid, 1, 400. 

M4 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 1, 36. 
5 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 95. 
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deity as it contradicts Godship, omnipotence and perfection. Thus, the above analogy cannot 


apply to God. 


Thus, sophistication, magnificence and finesse in the creation of God is symbiotic with 
tawhid in al-Maturidi’s eyes. He persists in emphasising and confecting evidence of it as he 
progresses in Ta’wilat. In chapter al-Rim verse 30,’”° chapter Qaf verse 6 and chapter al-Mulk 
verses 3 and 4, God speaks of the notion of perfection and its opposite tafawut (incongruity) in 
the creation of the heavens. He challenges humans to find faults in the heavens. Al-Maturidi 
considers such verses a proof of the wahdaniyyah (oneness) of God. It complements the finesse 
and sophistication in design of creation argument, he proposes. According to al-Maturidi, the 
presence of multiple creators would cause inconsistency in creation as each will create in his 
own fashion and each will run his creation according to his will. The result would be incongruity 
and incompatibility between the creatures that belong to different deities. Since no incongruity 
exists in creatures then in turn no polytheism exists in creation. Hence, tawhid prevails. A 
rational argument, al-Maturidt, formulates built on a qur’anic evidence and an observational 


truth. It would be interesting if any other exegete infers it or at least endorses it. 


None of them does. ‘Ayyasht has no commentary on the verses and Muqfatil confines his 
efforts to explaining the meaning of a single word “tafawut” which he interprets as ’ayb 
(flaw).’?” Tabari is not very different from Mugatil. He comments briefly on the various 


recitations of the word tafawut and interprets it to mean sudii’ (cracks) in the heavens.’78 





6 Tn al-Maturidi’s commentary on the following phrase in verse 30 chapter al-Rim, “and adhere to the true nature 
on which Allah has created the world. The mould fashioned by Allah cannot be altered”, al-Maturidi explains why 
the mould, fashioned by God, cannot be altered. It is because it contains a proof of the wahddaniyyah of God as God 
states (in chapter al-Mulk’s verse) ‘You will see no incongruity in the Merciful One's creation’...the absence of 
incongruity is a proof of his wahdaniyyah.” For further information see: Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 11, 
187. 

7 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqdatil Ibn Sulayman, 4, 389. 

8 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 23, 506. 
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Samarqandi mirrors the style of Tabari in the explanation of the verse but adds that tafawut could 
mean ikhtilaf (differences) as well.’”? None of the exegetes examine the verse theologically or 


attempt to extract from it a proof to support the doctrine of tawhid. 


3.3.7 The proof of tadafu ‘ (mutual conflict) and tamanu ‘ (mutual hindrance) 
The title of the section may seem unconventional. Traditionally, Sunni theologians speak of the 
proof of tamdnu‘, as opposed to tadafu‘ and tamanu ‘, which translates to mutual hindrance or 
impediment, as Rudolph suggests, as a proof of tawhid.”*° However, the title of the section 
intends to represent the proof from the lens of al-Maturidi, how he studies and presents it in 
Ta’wilat. 

In his discussion of this proof, al-Maturidi overwhelmingly speaks of two notions and not 


).73! He uses them in 


one, tamdnu‘ (mutual hindrance) and taddfu ‘ (inevitable clashing 
conjunction with each other more than five times in Ta’wilat. Interestingly, al-Maturidi does not 


use tadafu‘ in Kitab al-Tawhid in the discussion of tawhid. 


In his discussion of the concept of tamanu‘, in Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi quotes four 
verses from four different chapters- al-Ra‘d, al-Isra’, al-Anbiya’ and al-Mu’minin. In Ta’wilat, 
however, al-Maturidi discusses the proof of tadafu ‘and tamanu ‘in three of them only. The 
fourth verse, verse 16 chapter al-Ra‘d, al-Maturidt uses it, in Ta’wilat, rightly if one might add, 
for a different proof.’*” Thus, from the outset, al-Maturidi’s discussion of the proof of tadafu ‘ 


and tamdanu‘ in Ta’wilat seems more clearly thought as far as relevance and terminology is 





9 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 3, 474. 

®0 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 269. 
™1 How he uses them will be discussed shortly. 

™2 The proof of creation. 
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concerned. It is likely al-Maturidi revised his use of verse 16, after he wrote the Kitab, and as a 
result excluded the verse, from the tamanu‘ argument, in his exegesis. This avers the likelihood 


of Ta’ wilat being written or completed after the Kitab. 


Consequently, in Ta’ wilat, the discussion of the tamdnu ‘ argument commences with 
verse 42 chapter al-Isra’.’*° God states, “(O Muhammad), tell them that if there had been other 
deities beside God, as they assert, they would surely ibtaghaw (have tried to find) sabila (a way 
or path) to dhi al- ‘Arsh (the Owner of the Throne).” The keywords in the verse are three: 1- 
ibtaghaw, commonly means to seek, 2- sabila, generally means a way or path or a mean or 
method and 3- dhi al- ‘Arsh, lexically it means the Owner of the Throne but all the Sunni 


exegetes, investigated, declare it a reference to God. 


Notably, al-Maturidi commences by listing the various exegetical commentaries on al- 
Isra’ verse, theological and lexical, before he expresses his personal interpretation. He reviews 
the theologically relevant commentaries and analyses them. This practise from al-Maturidi is 
notable as this is the first time, he transmits the theological commentaries of other Sunni 
exegetes. The main drive for the change is that al-Isra’ verse is the first instance where Sunni 
exegetes provide a theologically orientated commentary. Al-Maturidi does not name these 
exegetes, however, the analysis of the other prominent Sunni exegeses reveals their identity. 
They are Ibn Abbas (d. 687 CE), Qatadah (d. 735 CE) and Mugatil, whose reports are found in 
Tabari’s Samargandi’s and Muqfatil’s exegeses. A review of them in these respective titles is in 


order. 





733 Al-Maturidi cites al-Isra ’verse on two occasions in his exegesis. One in verse 106 of chapter Yusuf and the 
second one is in its own chapter, al-Isra’. However, only in one of them, al-Maturidi pertains it to tawhid, which is 
in the body of chapter al-Isra’. 
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Muqatil interprets ibtaghaw and sabila to mean “...they (the other deities) would have 
sought a mean to dominate him (God) and overpower him as it is the practice of the kings of the 
earth with one another...”’>+ He does not go any further in his commentary. Thus, Muqatil does 
not establish or spell out the link between the verse and the tamanu ‘ argument, as a proof of 
tawhid, even though the context of the verse makes it obvious that God is referring to it, Ale 
Maturidi transmits the interpretation of Muqatil faithfully. He neither expands nor comments on 
it, which indicate that al-Maturidi does not favour it but does not reject either. For if al-Maturidt 
did, he would have criticised it as he does with the interpretations of the other Sunni traditional 


scholars found in Samarqandi’s and Tabari’s exegeses. 


Tabari takes an opposite path to Muqatil’s in his interpretation of the keywords in al-Isra’ 
verse. Tabari considers the verse a command from God to Prophet Muhammad instructing him to 
tell the polytheists “‘... if it is as you say that there are other deities with God, which is incorrect, 
then those deities would have sought al-qurbah (to be favoured), al-zulfah, (to be close) and al- 
martabah (to be of high rank) with dhi al- ‘Arsh (God).”7*° The position Tabari adopts represents 
the Sunni traditional opinion for he transmits these reports from various tabi in exegetes 
particularly Qatadah. Whilst ‘Ayyashi, the only prominent Shia exegete from the region of al- 
Maturidi, does not comment on the verse at all, Samarqandi adopts the traditional Sunni 
interpretation and in turn Tabari’s position. He relates a narration from Ibn Abbas that states, 
“say (Muhammad) to the people of Makkah if there were other deities with him (God)...they 


would have sought a path to him and to be like him.”’*” He follows it with the explanation of 





™4 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 532. 

™5 The presence of multiple deities necessitates an inevitable clash between them. Since a clash does not exist then 
multiple deities do not exist. 

76 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 17, 454. 

737 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 312. 
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Qatadah, “...they would have recognised the high status of dhi al- ‘Arsh (God) and tried to be 
close to him...”7°8 Al-Maturidi transmits these interpretations faithfully, as he does with Mugatil, 
but criticises them fiercely. He states, “‘...it is not likely that God will make such a statement 
about the asndm (statues) as if they are real deities when they are made of wood.”’*? Al-Maturidi 
opposes this interpretation for firstly these statues are inanimate pieces of wood of no 
significance and secondly they are taken besides God as false deities so why would he address 
them in such a capacity? Al-Maturidi continues in his refutation, “...God describes them (the 
asnam), in other verses, as they cannot hear, cannot reason, cannot see...cannot create even 
flies...”’”4° So why would he treat them as deities here? Al-Maturidi’s refutation of this 
traditional interpretation is constructed on two fundamental sources ‘aq/ (reason) and naq/ (other 
Qur’anic verses). Reason refuses the treatment of a piece of wood as a respectful deity worthy of 
address particularly one taken besides God. Similarly, al-Maturidi’s review of all the verses that 
discuss the asnam (statues), naq/ sources, concludes that God highlights their unworthiness of 
being treated or addressed as conscious creatures let alone deities. Thus, the traditional 
interpretation conflicts with the main Qur’anic narrative of the asndam, in al-Maturid1’s opinion. 
The only exception al-Maturidi makes is that if the address in the verses was to angels, whom 
some people worshiped as false deities. Al-Maturidt makes such an exception as God describes 
the angels, in the Qur’an, as servants of God who seek his pleasure and seek closeness to him.”*! 


In such an instance only, the traditional interpretation would make sense to al-Maturidi. 


Al-Maturidi demonstrates not only a critical mind but a tactful one as well. He uses the 


very tradition, the Qur’an’s address about statues and angels, to refute the traditional exegetical 





738 Tbid. 
2B Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 8, 281. 
740 Thid. 
741 Thid. 
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interpretations from prominent sources such as Ibn Abbas and Qatadah. Unlike, other exegetes 
al-Maturidi appraises the transmitted traditional interpretations. He assesses their credibility and 
does not accept them just because they came from early scholars. He critiques them and, if need 
be, challenges them tactfully through tradition itself as well as reason. These traditional 
exegetical interpretations, nonetheless, afford one an invaluable insight into the status of the 
discussion of the proofs of tawhid in Sunni exegesis. It was completely absent and as this study 
progresses from one topic in i/ahiyyat to the other the importance of the contributions of al- 


Maturidi to Islamic theology and Sunni theological exegesis appear instrumental. 


With this objective in mind, al-Maturidi shifts from transmitting and refuting the 
traditional interpretations on al-Isra’ verse to proposing his own theological arguments and 
interpretation. Firstly, he argues that had there been other deities that truly have a share with God 
in the world and its affairs, “...they would have stopped him from executing his command in 
everything...”’4 but since, “...no other (so called deity) has done so... there is no other deity 
besides God.””*? Secondly, al-Maturidi argues that God proved the fallacy of the polytheists’ 
belief by explaining to them that if there were deities other than him “...they would had have 
advanced proofs of their rububiyyah (Lordship) and ulihiyyvah (divinity) by creating creatures, as 
God ... showed his rubiibiyyah and ulithiyyah by the creatures he created.”’4 Al-Maturidi, 
then, ratiocinates. Since no other deity has proven or proclaimed “insha’a shay’ (to create 


99745 


anything)’ then there is no deity except God. Al-Maturidi considers the absence of proofs 





™ Tbid. 
8 Tbid, 8, 282. 
™ Tbid. 
8 Tbid, 8, 281. 
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from the other deities to compete with God and to aver their existence and their creation is, by its 


very nature, a proof of his oneness. 


The thoroughness al-Maturidi demonstrates in the analysis of al-Isra’ verse, strangely, 
does not transcend to the other relevant chapters.”*° A contributing factor could be the lack of 
need for it since the proof is self-explanatory in these verses. The Qur’an states the proof in verse 
22 chapter al-Anbiya’, “Had there been other deities besides God in the heavens and the earth, 
both (the heavens and the earth) /afasadata, would have gone corrupt (out of order).” Al- 
Maturidi discusses the verse on six different occasions in Ta’wilat, four of them are in chapter al- 
Anbiya’, verses 17, 22, 30 and 31. The other two are in verse 91 chapter al-Mu’minitn and verse 
61 chapter al-Naml. Al-Maturidt interprets /afasadata in chapter al-Anbiya’ to mean “...they 
would not have existed in the first place because it is the habit of the kings when one constructs 
something the other seeks to destroy it...”’*” Thus “...they (heavens and the earth) would have 
been non-existent if there were multiple Gods.””** Al-Maturidi asserts the above reasoning 
repeatedly every time he quotes this verse without adding any new argument. A minor difference 
in terminology, though, appears in verse 61 chapter al-Naml. Al-Maturidi uses the terms 
‘tamanu‘ and taghdalub (attempt to win against by power) there instead of tadafu ‘, in the context 
of the clash of multiple deities. In addition, al-Maturtdi recommends such a proof to be 
particularly used in the debates with thanawiyyah (dualists) and Magi as they associate partners 


with God.’*? 





™6 Chapter al-Ra’d, al-Anbiya’, chapter al-Naml and al-Mu’miniin 
747 Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 9, 269. 

48 Thid. 
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As far as the commentary of the other exegetes, on al-Anbiya’ verse, is concerned, 
Muqatil does not depart far from his usual method of commentary. He merely reiterates the 
words of the verse, “If there were in them (the heavens and the earth) many deities beside God 
both of them would have been destroyed.””°° Similarly, Tabari restates the same meaning in his 
own words, “ if other deities, worthy of worship, existed in the heavens and the earth besides 
God, the creator of all things,...the inhabitants in the heavens and the earth would have been 
corrupt.”’>! Samarqandi follows suit and as mentioned earlier, in the section of the proof of 
ittisag and tadbir, connects the istigamah in the affairs of the world to this verse arguing if there 
were two distinct deities everything would have been corrupt.’>? He repeats the same meaning in 
another two instances in his exegesis. ‘Ayyashi does not comment at all on the verse as the 


extant copy of his exegesis stops at chapter al-Kahf. 


For the same reason, ‘Ayyashi does not comment on verse 91 chapter al-Mu’minitn, the 
third and last key verse of the proof of tamanu ‘ and tadafu‘. In general, the commentary of all 
examined exegeses on al-Mu’minin verse does not differ greatly from it on the verses in chapter 
al-Anbiya’. Mugqatil does not comment at all and Samarqandi repeats the analogy of al-Maturidi 


on the habit of the kings of the earth and does not go further.’™ 


Conversely, al-Maturidi and Tabari offer further insights on the verse each in his own 
style and approach. Tabari, for the first time, provides his understanding of the reasoning behind 
the tamdnu ‘ argument. He paraphrases the scenario of the verse, about the possibility of the 


existence of two deities, and then explains, “...they would have tried to dominate one another 





0 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 74. 

™! Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 18, 425. 

152 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al- ‘Uliim, 2, 423. 

3 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 164; Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 488. 
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and the strong would have triumphed over the weak. For the strong does not accept being 
dominated by the weak and the weak is not fit to be God...”’>* This is the only time he refers to 


the verse in his exegesis. 


Al-Maturid1, on the other hand, does. He cites the verse four times in Ta’wilat. The first 
time in conjunction with verse 22 chapter al-Anbiya’, discussed earlier. The second and third are 
in the context of the same chapter, chapter al-Mu’mintn, with verses 14 and 91 with the main 
analysis being on the latter. Al-Maturidi scrutinizes each phrase in the verse and opens with a 
commentary on the notion of a walad (child) of God. The verse reads, “God has no offspring 
(child or children) and there is no other deity as a partner with Him...” Al-Maturidt elucidates, 
“If God had a child it would have been a God itself. For the child, evidently, is from the same 
species as the father and it cannot be from a different species or a different nature.”’°> He then 
clarifies the connection between the notion of the walad (child) of God and the second part of the 
verse. “...if the child is a deity (as well), as we explained before, then every deity (the father and 
the child) would have become an independent ruler over its creation.” °° Thus, God cannot have 
a child because the notion of a child conflicts with the autonomy of God and his sovereignty and 
leads to the conclusion of the verse, “... they would have tried to override one another...” Hence, 
the proof of tamdnu‘. The fourth instance is in verse 3 chapter al-Mulk. Al-Maturidt states, “...if 
you see futur (flaws) and shuqigq (cracks) it means you see tadafu ‘ (clashes) and tamanu‘ 
(mutual hindrance) in the world.””>” Why? Al-Maturidi answers, because, as verse 91 chapter al- 


Mu’minin argues, every deity would seek to be the independent ruler over its creation. As a 





4 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 18, 425. 
75 Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 10, 57. 
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result, “... each deity will take his creation and the fugar (flaws) and shuqiig appear.”’>° In 


addition, “... tadafu ‘ (clashes) and tamanu ‘ (mutual hindrance) happen when there are multiple 
Gods because what one constructs the other will destroy.””°’ Furthermore, “...the creation of 
each is distinct from the other.”’° It would necessitate, as well, the presence of differences and 


incongruity in the universe. 


Al-Maturidi seems determined to progress Sunni exegesis beyond the conventional style. 
He does not stop at pointing to the theological argument, which is self-evident in the verse, but 
goes further to explain how it relates to the other parts of the verse, which Tabari, the only other 
exegete to comment on the verse, does not.’°! Al-Maturidi connects it to other verses in the 
Qur’an, as well, to solidify further the belief in tawhid, which no other exegetes attempts to do. 
He clarifies the logic and the argument behind it and how it necessitates tawhid. A clear effort to 
interrelate theology to exegesis or rather unearth the significance of the Qur’anic theology not 


only in propagating tawhid but in proving it. 


Al-Maturidi draws the attention to the importance of Qur’anic theology in the evolution 
of Sunni theology. His persistent highlight of all theological elements in the verses verifies his 
determination in commencing a new movement in Sunni exegesis. A movement that does not 
accept but examines the traditional exegeses. It critiques and when necessary opposes the 
traditional stances. It corrects what it deems inaccurate and seeks to contribute its own 


interpretations. A movement that enriches Sunni exegesis by discovering new insights the 





18 Tbid. 

9 Tbid. 

760 Thid. 

71 Tabari expressed his admiration of the powerful and succinct hujjah, the proof, God provides in the verse but did 
comment on the notion of walad (child) of God in the verse and why God mentioned it in the same context as the 
proof of tamanu’. 
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predecessors missed or overlooked. It does not, as other Sunni exegetes have demonstrated, 
accept and simply echo what others have written. The genre of Sunni theological exegesis 
emerges from such a movement and so far, in the scope of tawhid and existence of God, al- 


Maturidi delivers it into existence. 


Verse 185 chapter al-‘Imran affirms the above conclusion. In al-‘Imran verse, which is 
not one of the main verses of the proof of tamdnu‘, al-Maturidi supplements his argument by 
signifying the incompatibility of polytheism with the nature of God. In all the previous verses, 
al-Maturidi addresses the scenario of clash between multiple deities but in this verse, he 
discusses the scenario of istilah (compromise or agreement) between deities. He states, “The 
existence points to tawhid ...even in the scenario of istilah (between deities).”’©? Why? “Because 
it (istilah) indicates ‘ajz (weakness) and jahl (ignorance).”7° According to al-Maturidi, a God 
will not compromise indefinitely to another God unless he is weaker or less knowledgeable. Al- 
Maturidi does no elucidate on the logic behind his conclusion perhaps since he believes it self- 
explanatory. Only one of two possibilities emerge from a compromise. Either one of the Gods 
knows that the other is more knowledgeable and hence he accepts to compromise to him, which 
denotes jahl (ignorance) in the compromising deity. Or he knows that the other is not more 
knowledgeable but stronger. Hence, he submits to him, which signifies ‘ajz (weakness) in the 
compromising deity. Al-Maturidi ratiocinates, “...the weak and ignorant cannot be a God.””™ 
Tawhid is the only logical form of theism. None of the other exegetes discuss tawhid let alone 
any of the aspects of the tamanu ‘ argument in this verse. Al-Maturidi’s commentary, thus, is 


unprecedented. 





762 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 502. 
763 Tbid. 
764 Tbid. 
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As stated, in the beginning of this section, al-Maturidi does not use the term tadafu‘ in 
Kitab al-Tawhid. The concept of the tamdnu‘ argument, nonetheless, is evident there and he 
advances it as a proof of tawhid under the category of daldlat al-aq (rational proofs).’* Al- 
Maturidi argues that if there were more than one God, the world would not exist except in 
theory. As Rudolph explains it, “one will prevent the self-realization of the other.”’ This 
resembles his interpretation of /afasadata in verse 22 chapter al-Anbiya’, deliberated earlier. Al- 
Maturidi uses the same term, “...wafi dhdlika fasad al-rubibiyvah (this nullifies the concept of 
God’s Lordship).” 7°’ Al-Maturidi mirrors in his Kitab the same views he argues and proves in 
Ta’wilat albeit the terminological and presentation differs. Indeed, the tamanu ‘ argument, as 
Rudolph states, is not developed by al-Maturidi. Rudolph suggests that it is a form of the 
cosmological or teleological proof developed by the Stoics and Church Fathers.’ His citation, 
and reference to Richard Heinzmann, however, does not support the suggestion. It states that the 
Church Fathers “held it to be possible in principle to infer the existence of a God from the signs 
present in this world.””© It is rather a generic observational remark rather than a specific 
reference to the tamanu ‘ argument, which al-Maturidi categorises, as Rudolph confirms, a 
rational argument.’”° It is likely that al-Maturidt borrowed the tamdnu ‘ argument from the 
Qur’an where it is strongly and directly present.’’”! The only exception is the sirr (the secret 


scenario). Al-Maturidi presents it in the Kitab only. He asks, “Could each God do an action 


75 Rudolph refers to them as the indicators of intellect. However, proof is a better rendering for the word daldlah 
lexically and contextually since al-Maturidi is using them as independent arguments to prove tawhid. For further 
information see: Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargqand, 269. 

766 Tbid, 271. 

767 Aj-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 502. 

78 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 271. 

79 Tbid.; Richard Heinzmann, "Philosophie Des Mittelalters Eine Einfiihrung," (2019): 34. 

770 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 20; Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 
269. 

™ Rudolph points to the strong presence of the tamdnu ‘ argument in the Qur’an. For further information see: Al- 
Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargqand, 271-72. 
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secretly without the other God or Gods knowing?” If the answer is yes then they are both 
ignorant and if the answer is no then they are both weak and if only one of them can then the 
other does not qualify to be a God. This essentially falls under the ignorance and weakness 
concept that al-Maturidi spoke of in Ta’ wilat. It represents a clearer illustration of it. Perhaps al- 
Maturidi excluded this illustration from Ta’ wilat as he could not find a Qur’anic verse that 
establishes it or it is difficult to give a definite answer to this question. So far, al-Maturidi has 
demonstrated spontaneousness and naturalness in his commentary. He studies a given verse, 
analyses it, and infers from it all that his mind permits him to infer. The overall consistency in 
the nature of the arguments al-Maturidi presents to support the proof of tamanu ‘ expressed in 


both titles confirms that the authorship in both of them belongs to the same writer, al-Maturidi. 


3.4 The Proofs exclusive to Kitab al-Tawhid 


Despite the elaborate theological commentary al-Maturidt expounds in Ta’wilat, to prove the 
doctrine of tawhid, one yet encounters in Kitab al-Tawhid theological proofs that are non- 
existent in Ta’wilat. Some of these proofs pertain to the sam‘ (transmission) category while 
others pertain to the ‘agl (reason) and hiss (physical reality) category. In total, al-Maturtdi 
discusses in Kitab al-Tawhid three arguments that he eliminates from Ta’ wilat. 

The sam‘T argument al-Maturidi presents emphasises that all humans, even the 
proponents of polytheism, consent that the notion of al-wahid (the One) represents al-ibtidda’ (the 
beginning) of all things. Every creature and notion begins with one and then enumerates. In 


addition, all humans use the notion of al-wdahid (the One) to express al- ‘azama (majesty), al- 
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sultan (dominion), al-rif‘ah (high rank) and al-fadl (excellence).’’” Thus the uniqueness of the 
notion of al-wahid (the one) and what it denotes is a universal truth amongst humans.’”? 
Anything beyond this notion does not express any of the above qualities. It merely 
communicates a numerical digit.’’* Even though al-Maturidi does not elucidate further on this 
proof, as ambiguity has proven to be a constant trait in his writing, whether in Ta’wilat or Kitab, 
what he intends to accomplish, through this argument, is to appeal to the human sense and their 
universal consensus on the uniqueness of the concept of al-wahid. Humans reserve the one status 
to the best, unparallel and most unique amongst them. Therefore, it defies logic and consensual 
sense to apply or even accept the notion of multiplicity to God, the most perfect and omnipotent 
being, when amongst humans such notion is only indicative of count. Al-Maturidt is arguing that 
the association of the notion of multiplicity with deities diminishes the values of majesty, 
dominion, high rank and excellence of the deities and robs them from the quality of perfection, 
which nullifies Godship. Hence, tawhid is the only doctrine for a powerful and perfect God. 
Rudolph suggests that al-Maturidi borrowed the concept of the oneness of God from Neoplatonic 
philosophy. He explains that it is evident in the writing of Plotinus (d. 270 CE), which has been 
translated into Arabic and the distinction between absolute and relative oneness was discussed by 
Proclus (d. 485 CE), whose work accessible in the Islamic world.’”° Rudolph theorises that al- 
Maturidi may have borrowed the concept from Abt Zayd al-Balkhi, a student of al-Kindi, or 
somehom from the Isma‘ilites who absorbed some concepts from Neoplatonic philosophy in 


their creed.’’° The former seems to be a stronger possibility since al-Kindi’s influence on some 





772 Aj-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 19. 

773 Rudolph desribes the argumentation of al-Maturidi in the prominent role of the One in human understanding as a 
distinguished and uncommon argument in the classical kalam theology. For further information see: Rudolph, Al- 
Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargqand, 273. 

774 Ajl-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 19. 

™ Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 276. 

7 Tbid. 
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of the proofs al-Maturidt postulates for the existence of God has been evinced in the analysis of 
chapter two. Another supporting evidence is the opinion of Jospeh Van Ess who names al-Kindi 
as the most likely source upon whom the Mu‘tazilites relied in developing their defintion of the 
oneness of God as the unique without equal.’’’ A third possibility Rudolp and Van Ess do not 
mention is the Qur’an. In chapter al-Ikhlas verse 1, God describes himself as the ahad (the 
unique one) but this is not sufficient to credit this possibility for al-Maturidi did not use al-wahid 
(the one) in the context of chapter al-Ikhlas or elsewhere in the Qur’an in his exegesis. In return 
to the first two prospects, Rudolph confesses that it is no longer possible to ascertain how al- 
Maturidi came to know of such concepts as access to al-Balkhi’s work is no longer available.’”* 
Regardless of how al-Maturidi borrowed the basic concept of al-wahid from Neoplatonism, he 
developed it in a manner that fits within Islamic theology and formulated from it a unique proof 
to ascertain tawhid. 

From the concept of al-wahid (the one), al-Maturidi transitions to a purely rational 
argument. His second argument, partially, benefits from the principal premise in the sam 7 
proof.’’? Al-Maturidi maintains that if the notion of multiplicity is applied to deities then, 
logically, one must accept the possibility of an infinite number of deities. For it is possible, upon 
such basis, that every single creature is created by a different deity.’”8° The number of creatures, 
thus, becomes innumerable, as there is always something being created in the universe. It follows 
that the number of deities is thus countless, which is not only farfetched but also unrealistic. It 


triggers multiple complications. The least of them is the inability of the humans to know who 





™7 Van Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. Volume 4 : A 
History of Religious Thought in Early Islam," 415. 

™8 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 277. 

™ The principal premise in the previous proof is that all humans consent that any digit used after al-wahid (the one) 
aims at expressing countability and not singularity. For further information see: Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 19. 
780 Tbid. 
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created who and what, to identify these indefinite number of deities and recognise who is worthy 
of worship and to whom they are accountable. Hence, the belief in a single omnipotent, perfect 
and all-knowing God, tawhid, is the only feasible, realistic and logical doctrine. Another 
complication the notion of multiple deities generates is to reach consensus on the number of 
Gods. Any number given can be disputed and rightly challenged. Anyone can ask why is it not 
more? or why is not less? Only al-wahid (the one) who represents the beginning of all creatures 
and outside the order of count is unarguable and unchallengeable by reason. 

Al-Maturidi persists with the rational arguments. The third, and final, rational proof he 
discusses, exclusively in his Kitab, is the unification of the opposite jawahir (essences) and 
taba i‘ (natures) in a single individual. Al-Maturidt claims that no creature can be labelled as 
either of absolute good or pure or beneficial essence or of absolute evil or impure or harmful 
essence.’*! The ever presence of such conflicting essences within all creatures shows that the 
proclamation of distinct separate Gods, one for goodness, purity and benevolence and another for 
evil, impurity and harm is more theoretical than realistic as purely evil creatures or purely good 
creatures are fictional and do not exist in the physical world. Similarly, on the level of taba i‘ 
(natures), the ajsam (bodies) of all creatures are composed from different natures which possess 
conflicting and opposing characteristics within them.’*? If the various natures are created by 
different deities they would grow apart and would corrupt all bodies. Nevertheless, they are 
amalgamated in a felicitous manner, which shows they are directed by a single God who 


possesses complete power and hikma (wisdom).’°? 





781 Tbid, 20. 
782 Tid. 
783 Tbid. 
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Despite their métier, al-Maturidi does not address any of these abovementioned arguments 
in Ta’wilat. A conceivable reason for their omission is their nature. The first argument is obtained 
from the analysis of the experiences of humans across all faiths and it cannot be drawn from the 
verses. Similarly, the second argument is dialectical per excellence. It, therefore, does not suit the 
exegetical nature of Ta’ wilat and at the same has not been addressed by the Qur’an. Al-Maturidt 
maintains the exegetical integrity of Ta’wilat by ensuring that the theological and dialectical 
content does not rob the text from its exegetical form and does not turn into a dialectical text. This 
is a practice for which al-R4ziI was reprimanded harshly by Dhahabt, and other exegetes, for he 
compromises this quality in his exegesis written in the 13" century.’** Thus, al-Maturidi, centuries 
before al-R4zi, is already aware of the complexity of this trap and avoids such practise. As for the 
third argument al-Maturidi proposes, it is observational. However, it fits under the proof of ittisaq 
and tadbir, the proof of tamdnu‘ and tadafu‘ and partially the proof of day and light. All three 
proofs, al-Maturidi expands on them generously in Ta’wilat, which could have warranted a 


disinterest in the mention of this proof there. 


3.5 conclusion 


The systematic and comprehensive analysis of Ta’wilat has yielded key findings in al-Maturidt’s 
contribution to Sunni theological exegesis and his theology. In Sunni exegesis, al-Maturidt is the 
first exegete to discuss at length the various aspects of the conception of tawhid. His primary 
concern is to establish tawhid with a diverse set of proofs and arguments constructed on a solid 
foundation. One of the fundamental elements al-Maturidi highlights in Ta’wilat is the necessity 


of proofs for the sound propagation and correct belief in tawhid. He is the first Sunni exegete to 


784 Dhahabi, Al-Tafsir Wa Al-Mufassiriin. 
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argue for the obligation of proofs for the propagation and belief in tawhid. Al-Maturidt 
reinforces the validity of the above argument with an array of evidence from numerous Qur’anic 
verses and Prophet Muhammad’s biography. 

The propagation of al-Maturidt of the necessity of proofs bespeaks that he does not 
consider belief in tawhid to be an instinctive compulsion. This position is in congruence with the 
views al-Maturidi advocates, in chapter two, vis a vis the existence of God — an indication of 
consistency in his thought framework in Ta’ wilat. In the same breath, al-Maturidi legitimises the 
use of rational argumentation in proving tawhid. Furthermore, he classifies it as a necessary, 
natural and rational conclusion human intellect is bound to concede. 

Nevertheless, the proofs al-Maturidi proposes to ascertain the doctrine of tawhid are not 
only rational. They vary between rational, textual and observational. They illustrate a new 
unequalled academic trademark al-Maturidi engineers in Sunni exegesis. It reconciles ‘aq/ and 
naql and sees not any conflict between them. 

The only sam 7 (textual) proof al-Maturidi presents is anba’ al-ghayb (the tales of the 
past events and nations). He classifies it as an exclusive proof to the Arab polytheists, but the 
claim of exclusivity could be challenged. Conversely, al-Maturidi cites numerous rational and 
observational proofs. Amongst them is the proof of the acceptance of death. The argumentation 
of death as a proof of tawhid is original to Ta’ wilat. It does not appear in Kitab al-Tawhid at all 
and is not cited by any other Sunni or Transoxianan exegesis. The proof of mandfi‘ (the 
interconnectedness of benefits of the heavens and the earth) is another observational and rational 
proof al-Maturidi refers to frequently in Ta’wilat. Similar to the proof of death, the man@fi‘ proof 


is the brainchild of al-Maturidi. The frequency of al-Maturidi’s reference to the mandfi‘ proof in 
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in Ta’wilat serves as a strong indication of his deliberate effort to contribute to Sunni theological 
exegesis as a genre and bring to light the theological components of the Qur’an. 

The proof of ittisaq and tadbir represents a strong rational proof al-Maturidi raises 
recurrently to ascertain tawhid. Al-Maturidi proclaims that the symbiotic relationship between 
ittisag and tadbir proves the oneness of God. The originality of al-Maturidi’s work is not only in 
his introduction of tadbir as a proof of tawhid to Sunni exegesis. But equally in modifying it 
from the traditional form and complementing with ittisaq, as a crucial component in it. In al- 
Maturidi’s view, the presence of tadbir alone in the universe does not prove tawhid. The surmise 
al-Maturidi asserts has not been paralleled by any other exegete. 

Al-Maturidi strives to provide additional proofs of tawhid. The proof of the continuous 
flow of day and night is another unexampled rational proof he suggests. Al-Maturidi employs it 
to counter the argument of dual Gods. The proof of design in creation comes as another 
illustration of the objective of al-Maturidi to be the founder of Sunni theological exegesis. It is a 
rational proof, in which he observes all the verses that discuss creation, as a notion, and 
creatures, general or specific to prove tawhid. Al-Maturidi asserts that the absence of a trademark 
for different deities in creation necessitates that the creator is one. None of the prominent 
exegetes, predecessors or contemporaries, arise or even allude to the presence of the proof of 
creation in Ta’wilat. The last proof of tawhid al-Maturidi advances, in Ta’wilat, is the proof of 
tadafu‘ and tamanu‘. Al-Maturidt considers the absence of evidence of other deities competing 
with God, inhibiting him from executing his will in the world, averring their existence and 
distinguishing their creation from his all argue in favour of the doctrine of tawhid. 

The elaborate theological explanations al-Maturidi puts forth in Ta’wilat are not 


paralleled by any other exegete. All other exegetes do not depart far from their usual method of 
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mere transmission of the traditional reports and brief lexical explanations. The resolve and 
fervour al-Maturidi demonstrates to assert the doctrine of tawhid 1s not extant in other Sunni or 
Transoxianan exegesis. He seeks to progress Sunni exegesis beyond orthodox imitation towards 
an analytical exegesis that appreciates the theology of the Qur’an. 

Despite al-Maturidi’s elaborate theological commentary in Ta’wilat, he does not 
incorporate in it all his proofs of tawhid. Al-Maturidi reserves few proofs to Kitab al-Tawhid. 
They are: 1- al-wahid (the one) notion in the human experience, 2- the infinity of deities’ proof 
and 3- the opposing jawahir (essences) and taba i‘ (elements) proof. These proofs could have 
been excluded from Ta’wilat for various reasons. The most plausible ones are the dialectical 
nature of these proofs and the lack of Qur’anic underpinning for them. 

Upon the completion of an extensive assessment and analysis of al-Maturidi’s theology in 
Ta’wilat and his contributions to Sunni theological exegesis in the sphere of proving God’s 
existence and tawhid, the next chapter transitions to another focal, ponderous and controversial 


topic in i/ahiyyat - the nature of God, his names and attributes. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE NATURE OF THE NAMES AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


4.1 Introduction 


The critical analysis of al-Maturidt’s commentary on God’s existence and tawhid, in Ta’ wilat, 
established his foundational contributions to Sunni theological exegesis and provided an 
invaluable insight into his theology vis a vis i/ahiyyat. Nonetheless, the field of i/ahiyyat extends 
beyond these two notions, as nuclear as they may be. It seeks to understand the nature of God, 
his names and attributes and the nature of relationship of the attributes with Godself. Ta’ wilat 


offers inestimable divination into al-Maturidi’s theology in these notions of Islamic theology. 


This chapter explores these very notions and commences with examining al-Maturidt’s 
perception of the notion of al-asma’ al-husna (the beautiful and perfect names) of God the 
Qur’an introduces. It progresses to more profound dimensions and examines al-Maturidt’s 
theology on the nature of God, the nature of God’s names and attributes and then how al- 


Maturidi harmonises the relationship of God’s Self with his names and attributes. 


The interplay between the above three key elements is further assessed and critiqued in 
the course of the analysis of al-Maturidi’s discussion of the unique takwin attribute. The takwin 
attribute is singled out for examination, over the other attributes, for three reasons. It has been 
developed by al-Maturidi unshared by any other Sunni theological school. Hence, this attribute’s 


content is completely original and chartered to al-Maturidt. It is the mother attribute, in al- 
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Maturidi’s opinion, that governs all the sifat al-af‘al (the attributes of the actions of God). The 
investigation of it, thus, is not the investigation of a single attribute rather a complete category. 
Lastly, the study of the takwin attribute would enable the thesis to produce a consistent and 
comprehensive assessment of all the fundamental categories of the attributes of God. Chapter 
two covered al-sifah al-nafsiyyah (the fundamental attribute of God) of al-wujud, (God’s 
existence). Chapter three, investigated the most fundamental attribute of al-sifat al-salbiyyah (the 
negative attributes), al-wahdaniyyah (the oneness of God), through the analysis of the tawhid 
doctrine. The current chapter assesses sifat al-af‘al (the attributes of the actions of God) through 
the analysis of the takwin attribute in addition to touching on some aspects of sifat al-ma ‘ ani 


(the abstract attributes), such as ‘iim (God’s knowledge) and gudrah (God’s omnipotence).’*> 


4.2 The notion of al-asma’ al-husna in Ta’wilat 


The Qur’an proposes the notion of al-asma’ al-husna (the beautiful and perfect names of God) 
four times in four separate chapters, al -A ‘raf, al-Isra’, Taha and al-Hashr. These chapters are 
revealed at different time intervals. Three of them are categorised traditionally as Makki and the 
fourth is Madani. The Qur’anic context, thus, underscores the significance of al-asma’ al-husna 
notion as it evokes it several times and at different stages of the Qur’an’s revelation. These four 
verses, thus, provide the best starting ground for the study of al-Maturidt’s doctrine on al-asma’ 
al-husna and for comparing his theological opinions with that of the other Sunni and 


Transoxianan exegetes. 





785 Tn addition, the subsequent chapter will focus on the anthropomorphic expressions, which entails al-sifat al- 
khabariyyah, the attributes that one may only learn through the khabar (narrative sources), which have become 
controversial because of their anthropomorphic implications. 
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Muqatil manifests his awareness of the concept of al-asmda’ al-husna (the beautiful and 


f 786 
+] 


perfect names of God) in verse 180 chapter al-A‘ra the first of the four key verses.’°7 


Muaatil, however, does not define or explain the notion of al-asma’ al-husnd or his views on it. 
Instead he lists some of the names of God, mainly the ones God mentions in verse 24 chapter al- 
Hashr. In addition, Muqatil relates a cause for the revelation of the verse. He states, “whilst a 


man invoked Allah and invoked al-Rahman. A polytheist man’** heard him and objected, ‘does 


not Mohamed and his followers claim to worship one God? Why is this man invoking two?”’®? 


Consequently the verse was revealed. Muqatil proceeds to clarify the i/had in the names of God 


that the verse cautions against is the practice of giving the names, limitary to God, to false deities 
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such as al-Lat’”? and al-‘Uzza.’?! Muqatil’s primary focus is, thus, on setting the milieu for the 


verse’s revelation. He does not offer any exegetical explanation of the main concepts in the verse 
or even the lexical definitions of the key terms therein let alone a theological examination of the 


notion of al-asma’ al-husnda. 


Tabari’s approach, in chapter al-A ‘raf, is very similar to that of Muqatil. Initially, he 
gives an example of what the names are by listing two, al-‘Aziz (the dignified and the powerful) 


and al-Jabbar (the restorer and the all-compelling)’””. Tabari confirms, through the aid of a 


786 The verse reads, “And to Allah belong al-asmd@’ al-husnd (the beautiful and perfect names of God), so invoke 
Him by them. And leave [the company of] those who practice i/had concerning His names. They will be 
recompensed for what they have been doing. 

787 The analysis began with a review of the other exegetes before al-Maturidi’s commentary because of the length 
and versatility of his commentary on the names of God, in this verse, in comparison to their very brief commentary. 
This would enable the reader to follow al-Maturidi analysis uninterruptedly and eases the comprehension of the 
topic. 

788 The polytheist person who objected was Abii Jahl. 

789 Ibn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugatil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 76. 

0 These are some of the names the Arab polytheists gave to the stone statues and trees they worshiped before the 
advent of Islam. for further information see: I. Ibn Kathir, Al-Bidayah Wa Al-Nihayah, 2nd edition ed., 22 vols. 
(Damascuc: Dar Ibn Kathir, 2010), 2, 231. 

1 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugatil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 77. 

7 Through a report on the authority of Ibn Abbas. 
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prophetic tradition’”’ that God has 99 names and asserts that “all his names are hasan (good and 
beautiful)."’"4 Heretofore, Tabari’s commentary, similar to that of Mug{til, is narrative and brief. 


It lacks analytical substance and does not raise any theological topics. 


Tabari’s typical approach persists in his commentary on the second phrase of the verse.’”° 


He interprets the term "i/hdd" to mean to belie and to commit shirk (polytheism).’”° Tabari 
confines the scope of ilhadfi asma’ Allah (in the names of God) to the Arab polytheists, “Tt (the 
second phrase) means the polytheists.””°’ According to him, they derived from the exclusive 
names of God titles for their false deities. Tabari cites as examples of their distortions the same 
names Mudatil cited. Al-Lat is a distortion of the name Allah and al-'Uzza is a distortion from 
the name "al-’ Aziz”, he explains.’ The objective of the verse thus, according to Tabart, is “al- 
wa id and al-tahdid (to caution and threat)’”’” the Arab polytheists from the consequence of their 
actions they would have to face, when they return to God, whether it is disbelief in God or 
distorting his names or belying Prophet Mohamed.®” The commentary of Tabari, on the second 
phrase, is, similarly, devoid of any theological content or analysis save the point that some of the 


names of God are exclusive to him. 


Samarqandi does not deviate from Muqatil and Tabart’s approach. His commentary is a 


verbatim combination of their commentaries. Samarqandi opens up with the same cause of 


™3 The hadith is related by Abii Hurairah. For further information see: M. Bukhari, Sahih Al-Bukhari, 9 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar Ibn Kathir, 2001), 3, 198. 

™4 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 13, 281. 

™> The second phrase in the verse reads, “And leave [the company of] those who practice i/hdd concerning His 
names. They will be recompensed for what they have been doing.” 

% Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 13, 283-84. 

7 Thid, 13, 282. 

78 Ibid, 13, 281-83. 

™ Toid. 

80 Thid. 
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revelation Muqatil reported and ensues it with the prophetic tradition Tabari related about the 


number of the names of God.®"! 


He does not delve into the theological implications of the verse 
nor does he attempt to thoroughly explain them. Similar to Tabart, he interprets i/hdad, in al-A ‘raf 
verse, as the distortion of some of God’s names and using them for the false statues and idols the 


Arab polytheists worshipped.®” 


In al-A ‘raf verse, al-MaturidI commences his examination of the notion of al-asmd’ al- 
husna, alike the aforementioned exegetes. From the outset, however, his approach stands 
dissimilar to theirs. Al-Maturidi leads by addressing the denial of the Mu‘tazilites of the very 
notion of al-asmda’. He states, “It is possible that they (Mu‘tazilites) assumed that the affirmation 
of multiple asma’ (names to God) obligates the affirmation of multiple dhdts (multiple Gods).” 
83 The theological discussion is at the forefront of al-Maturidi’s commentary. He acknowledges 
the concerns of the Mu‘tazilites, which exhibits fairness on al-Maturidt’s part in reading the 
opinions of the opponents. He, nonetheless, considers the verse a robust proof against them as it 
confirms the notion of multiple names to God and demands people to use them. Al-Maturtd1 
concludes, “So he (God) informed (us) that the affirmation of multiple names does not 
necessitate the affirmation of multiple dhdts (multiple Gods).”°™ In al-Maturidi’s opinion, the 
verse should alleviate the concerns of the Mu‘tazilite since it is a clear statement from God about 


the nature of God and his names. 


Curiously, the first proof al-Maturidi proposes in the matter is a sam ‘7 (narrative) proof, 


al-A ‘raf verse itself, taken directly from the wording of the verse. He corroborates his 





8°1 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 1, 568. 
8° Tbid, 1, 569. 

803 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 6, 121. 

84 Thid. 
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understanding of the verse with yet another sam ‘7 proof he obtains from the prophetic traditions. 
It is a sabab nuzil (a cause of revelation) for the verse, about a Muslim who invoked God during 
his prayer by multiple names and said, “O’ Allah, O’ Rahman, O’ Rahim.”®” Three names were 
used to invoke one God. It is the same cause of revelation Muqatil, Tabari and Samarqandi 
recorded. Yet none of them wielded or saw in it a theological proof in the face of the 
Mu‘tazilites’ argument. Whilst Tabari trammels the scope of the verse to the Arab polytheists, al- 


Maturidi harnesses it as a theological proof for his contemporary scholarly controversies. 


Despite the above, al-Maturidi seems to recognise that the citation of the verse and the 
cause of revelation may not satisfy all dissent. Accordingly, he instantly follows the narrative 
proofs with a rational one underpinned by real life experiences. He explicates, “It is possible for 
one shay’, thing, to have various names and this would not obligate (logically) the belief in the 
existence of multiple things or to break it to multiple parts.”®”° In this statement, al-Maturidi, 
skilfully, shifts the burden of proof to his opponents. His argument is that if life experience 
indicates that an entity or an object may be called by multiple names without compelling one to 
believe in multiple entities, then this should be the default position and any new suggestion needs 


to yield enabling evidence. 


Al-Maturidi continues his theological explanation and cites the notion of harakah 
(movement) as a case in point. He expounds, “...the (notion of) Aarakah is called (by multiple 
titles) a harakah (movement) a ‘arad (an accidental property), a shay’ (a thing) and a khalg (a 


creature).”8°” All these names point to one notion- harakah. It can be described as a physical 





8° Thid, 6, 122. 
8% Thid, 6, 121. 
8°7 Thid. 
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movement, a ‘arad, as it does not exist on its own, a thing and a creature because God created it. 
All these descriptions, according to al-Maturidi, do not lead one to believe in the existence of 
multiple entities called harakah nor do they necessitate the fragmentation of it.°°* Al-Maturidi 


reasons analogically, “and this is how it is in all ashya’ (things).’°° 


Al-Maturidi, thus, coalesces the narrative proofs with the rational ones to assuage the 
fears of the Mu‘tazilites whose drive for the objection is the safekeeping of the authority of 
tawhid and whose trust in rational proofs, as higher proofs, is more dominant. Concomitantly, he 
underscores the legitimateness of his belief in ta ‘addud al-asmda’ (the plurality of the names of 
God). Al-Maturtd?’s commentary on al-asma’ al-husnd reveals yet another salient fact. It is the 
first encounter of al-Maturidi using a prophetic tradition to strengthen a theological view. He 
does not formulate an argument on it directly rather he combines it with his primary proof, the 
wording of al-A ‘raf verse. This may indicate that prophetic traditions play a secondary role in al- 


Maturidi’s methodology as far as theology is concerned. 


After appeasing the chief concern of the Mu‘tazilites camp about the incompatibility of 
the names of God with tawhid, and clearly devising the foundations of the legitimacy of his 
theological position, al-Maturidi delves into some of the constituents of the belief in the names of 
God that the verse addresses forthrightly. He emphasizes the centrality of the notion of husnd 
(beauty and perfection) in the names of God and stresses that it is fundamental to proper belief in 
God’s names. He states, “and it is possible that they, (Arab polytheists) described God with 


descriptions “/a yahsunu an yisafa bih (not appropriate to describe him by it).”°!° Consequently, 





8°8 Thid. 
8 Thid. 
810 Thid. 
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God revealed the verse to respond to them. As beforehand, al-Maturidi illustrates his point with 
examples. He cites examples of titles and descriptions that God cannot be called by such as “O’ 
creator of pigs, O’ creator of the impurities, O’ God of monkeys and the like.”®!! These 
descriptions cannot be ascribed to God even though he created them, because they are not husna. 
Thus, al-Maturidi does not consider logic the sole criteria in determining a name of God. A name 


does not qualify unless it is, positive, beautiful and perfect. 


Al-Maturidi does not stop at adumbrating what cannot be a name of God but imparts, as 
well, guidelines from which divine names may be elicited. Before continuing with the subject at 
hand, the methodology of al-Maturidi and his meticulousness in detailing how a name qualifies 
to be ascribed to God is amongst the indicia of al-Maturidi’s purposive strategy to subsume 
theological analysis as an essential part of Sunni exegetical literature and inspire the genre of 
Sunni theological exegesis. In return to the topic, al-Maturidi lists some of the reservoirs for the 
names of God, 1- “... Names proven amongst all creatures that he (God) is called by them and he 
provided to the people such as ya Hadi (O’ Guider) and ya Murshid (O’ advisor to the Right 
Path)”*!*, 2- Names based on “ what he (God) gave them from blessings and bounties (such as) 
ya Karim (O’ generous), ya Jawad (O’ most generous) and ya Latif (O’ gentle in his 
decree)”*!3, 3- Names deduced from the manifestation of the ulihiyyah (Godship) and 
rububiyyah (Lordship) of God in the souls of his creatures such as “Ya Khdalig (O’ Creator), Ya 
Razig (O’ Sustainer) Ya Rahman (O’ Most Merciful).”*!* Thus, al-Maturidi approves as asmda’ 


husnd, to God, the names that have become iconic of God amongst people. This may include 





811 Tid. 
8!2 Thid. 
813 Thid. 
814 Thid, 
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God’s names from other divine scriptures, in addition to the Quran and Sunnah, names derived 
from God’s bounties and blessings upon people, names that express his divine nature and 
sovereignty and names derived from his attributes rather than his actions, for they need to mirror 


his infinity and eternity. 


Al-Maturidi systematically progresses from the discussion of the criteria that determines 
the divine names, to addressing the concept of exclusiveness in the names of God. He interprets 
ilhad in al-asma of God, the second phrase in al-‘Araf verse, to mean the practise of naming 


other deities with names that are God’s right alone, “and they have been called mulhidin®> 


because they gave others (deities) his names or because they shared his names with others.’”®!° 
This inference is not exclusive to al-Maturidi as the other Sunni exegetes®!” have affirmed the 


right of exclusiveness of the perfect divine names to God. Unlike al-Maturidt though, it is the 


only theological comment they made. 


Their Shi’a counterpart, ‘Ayyashi, was no different.*!® His commentary on verse 180 al- 
A‘raf, is the only commentary, in which he explores al-asmda’ al-husnda. Nonetheless, ‘Ayyasht1’s 
approach to the topic is very diametric from his Sunni counterparts. He reports two interesting 
reports on the subject and interprets the verse, peculiarly, in light of these reports. The first is 
from ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 818 CE), one of the twelve Shi’a imams, in which he says, “When a 
calamity befalls you, seek aid in us from God. This is the interpretation of the verse, ‘and to God 


belongs al-asma’ al-husnd (the beautiful and perfect names) so invoke him with it.”®!? In this 





815 Mulhidin is the plural form of the name mulhid, which is a description of the person that performs ilhdd. 
816 Aj-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 6, 121. 

817 Muqatil, Tabari and Samargandi. 

818 «A yyasht is the single Shi’a exegete from the region of al-Maturidt whose work is extant today. 

819 “Ayyashi, Tafsir Al-‘Ayyashi, 2, 42. 
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narration, ‘Ayyashi alludes to an association between al-asma’ al-husnd and the twelve Imams. 
The second narration surpasses the insinuation of a connection between the Imams and al-asma’ 
al-husnd to an overt confirmation of it. It asserts they are one. ‘Ayyashi reports Al-Hussein (d. 
680 CE), the grandson of Prophet Muhammad, says, “we are, I swear by God, al-asma’ al-husna 
(the beautiful names of God). None’s (invocation) will be accepted without our knowledge.”®”° 
The unification between the names of God and the twelve Imams in Shi’a theology, which 
‘Ayyashi’s commentary avows, falls outside the scope of this thesis and thereby will not be 
analysed.*! This is the singular account of ‘Ayyashit commenting on al-asmd’ in his entire 
exegesis. Pursuantly, it is apposite to conclude that ‘Ayyashi does not study or discuss the notion 


of al-asmda’ al-husna in his exegesis theologically save for transmitting some Shi’a traditional 


reports. 


The approach of the Sunni exegetes,®”” in their commentary on verse 111 chapter al- 
Isra’,*?3 does not differ much from that of ‘Ayyashi. Muqitil, for instance, does not engage in 
any theological discussion of the names of God therein. His commentary consists of a single 
phrase, "it (al-asma’ al-husna) means the names of God (listed) in the end of chapter al-Hashr 
and the entire Qur’an."*** One may deduce, thus, that Mugatil believes that the names of God can 


only be obtained from the Qur’an. It is difficult to read any further into his commentary as he 





820 Tid. 

821 Nonetheless, it is ground for further research into the classical Shi’a exegeses and their theological views on the 
nature of the relationship between God and the twelve Imams. 

822 As far as the level of commentary on the theological components of the verses. 

823 The second of the four verses that address the notion of al-asmd al-husnd. 

84 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugdtil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 556. 
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reiterates the same phrase when exegeting verse 8 chapter Taha’~’ and when commenting on 


verse 24 chapter al-Hashr without offering any further insight.*?° 


The same conclusion is drawn from the analysis of Tabari’s commentary on verse 110 
chapter al- Isra'. He restates the same cause of revelation he recorded in chapter al-A ‘raf,*?’ 
about an Arab polytheist enquiring if Muslims worship more than one God after he heard a 
Muslim man call God by multiple names. The only alteration here is that Tabart identifies the 
Muslim man to be Prophet Mohamed. *”® Tabari even transmits the same prophetic tradition, he 
related in chapter al-A‘raf, about the ninety names of God but he appends one phrase to it, 
“kulluhunnafi al-Qur’an (they (the names) are all in the Qur’an).”*”° Thus, Tabari believes that 
all names of God should be taken only from the Qur’an but, like Muqatil, does not expand any 
further on the issue. The same edict Tabari expresses in verse 24 chapter al-Hashr, "and they (al- 
asma@’ al-husna) are these names that he called himself by and mentioned them in these two 
verses."®3° Even in the very verse that lists the divine names, Tabari does not offer any additional 
information or argumentation or analysis of God’s names. The same is evident in his 
interpretation of verse 8 chapter Taha. The above findings reinforce the absence of any intention 


amongst these exegetes to address the theological facets of these verses let alone lead the path in 


the establishment of Sunni theological exegesis. 





825 This is the third of the four key verses. Muqatil states in it, “The ones (meaning the beautiful names of God) at 
the end of chapter al-Hashr.” For further information see: ibid, 3, 22. 

826 This is the fourth and last key verse. MuqAtil states in it, “To him belongs the beautiful names meaning... The 
names which he mentioned in this chapter (chapter al-Hashr).” For further information see: ibid, 4, 286. 

827 The same cause of revelation all Sunni exegetes noted, including al-Maturidi. 

828 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 17, 580. 

829 Thid. 

830 Thid, 23, 305. 
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Samarqandi’s commentary confirms the above conclusion. He walks in the footsteps of 
Tabari and Mudfatil. In al-Isra' verse 110, Samarqandi reprises the very phrase he articulated in 
chapter al-A‘raf, "to him belongs the most high attributes."*°! He does not comment on verse 8 
chapter Taha either and repeats, one last time, the above quoted phrase in verses 24 and 25 
chapter al-Hashr. The only divergence from Tabari and Muqatil is that Samarqandi provides very 
minor lexical explanations of each name the verses enumerate.®** Therefore, all commentaries on 


the relevant verses are void of theological commentary. 


Contrarily, al-Maturidt exhibits determination on the theological analysis of all relevant 
verses. In verse 110 al-Isra’, al-Maturidi continues his analysis of al-asma’ al-husnd and the 
maturation of his theological argument. The verse encourages people to invoke upon God using 
his beautiful and perfect names chiefly his two names, Allah and al-Rahman. The verse’s 
emphasis on these two names, particularly al-Rahman, motivates al-Maturidi to revisit the cause 
of revelation he, and all the other exegetes, noted in chapter al-A ‘raf and to assay it further to 
acquaint himself better with the circumstances that surrounded the verse’s revelation and the 
debate pertinent to it. Al-Maturidi discovers that amongst the motives for the objection of the 
Arab Polytheists of the supplication of the Prophet is their unfamiliarity with the name al- 
Rahman. He states, “because the Arabs did not know prophets or kutub munazzalah mina al- 
sama’ (divinely revealed books), before Islam, and did not believe in them. They did not know 
the name al-Rahman, did not use it...and the same applies to the rest of the names.”*** 


Indirectly, in al-Isra’ verse, al-Maturidi implies that God’s names may only be acquired through 


the prophets and the divine books. In other words, through narrative sources. He confirms this 





831 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 333. 
832 Thid, 3, 432. 
833 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 8, 378. 
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inference further as he resumes his investigation of the objection of the polytheist Arabs, “Jima la 
sabil ila ma ‘rifati dhdlika (for it is not possible to know the multiple names of God), except 
through the tongues of the messengers and prophets, or through the divinely revealed 
scripture.”**4 Al-Maturidi’s choice of phrase limd 1a sabil ila ma ‘rifati dhdlika (for it is not 
possible to know about the multiple names of God) enfeebles the role of reason in discovering 


the names of God. 


Therewithal, al-Maturidi underlines the importance of relating each name of God to one 
of his divine attributes. He enunciates “they (the Arab polytheists) denied the name al-Rahman 
since they did not know that it is derived from the attribute of rahmah (mercy).”**> Specifically, 
al-Maturidi is contending that had the Arab polytheists known that al-Rahman was derived from 
the rahmah attribute they would have accepted it.°° How could he have known their intention or 
stance? Al-Maturidt avers, “since they did not object to al-Rahim as a name which they knew is 


derived from rahmah.’”®*’ 


Al-Maturid1, therefore, skilfully dissects the circumstances of the revelation of the verse 
to elicit theological evidence for his arguments. This very statement of al-Maturidi is very 
significant for it is not intended for doctrinal use only but equally for polemical one. It comprises 
a counter argument to Abt Bakr Al-Asamm (d. 816 CE), a renowned Mut tazilite scholar who 
argued that God selected al-Rahman as a proper noun, along with Allah, “because they were not 


taken from any attribute.”*3° Al-Maturidi relates the statement of Abi Bakr and rebuts it in verse 





834 Thid. 
835 Tid. 
836 Thid. 
837 Thid. 
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110 chapter al-Isra’. Evidently, the debate with the Mu‘tazilites constantly galvanizes al- 
Maturidi to educe new theological verifications for his beliefs. A further confirmation of the 


influence of the theological climate in his region on his works. 


In light of the above, al-Maturidi persists in examining the cause of revelation and 
maintains that, “the Arabs did not deny that a thing could have two names or more. They knew 
that having various and many names does not necessitate different entities, nor does it demand 
believing in multiple ones.”**? The purpose of this statement is to deny the Mu‘tazilites any 
foothold in the objection of the Arab polytheists to the invocation of God by multiple names. Al- 
Maturidi asserts that the objection of the polytheists was driven by their unfamiliarity with the 
meaning of al-Rahman rather than believing that logically a thing or an entity could not have 
more than one name. The supporting evidence of al-Maturidi, in this regard, is their acceptance 
of the name al-Rahim, which they used interchangeably with the name Allah to refer to God and 


they did not think it constitutes two different deities.*“° 


Hitherto, one question remains unanswered, “why does al-Maturidi deem the perception 
of the Arab polytheists of the multiple names of God significant to his theological debate with 
the Mu‘tazilites?” For two reasons, the Arab polytheists cannot be accused of being subjective or 
sympathetic towards al-Maturidi’s view since they are non-Muslims. The second one, more 
importantly though, the perception of the Arab polytheists represents the Arabic native speaker’s 
perception. Al-Maturidi states, “for they know (in their language and culture) that an object or an 


entity may have two names or more.””*4! Al-Maturidi, intriguingly, classifies the linguistic 





839 Thid. 

840 A]-Maturidi adds another motive behind their objection. It is al-ta ‘annut wa al- ‘indd (intransigence and 
stubbornness). He claims, “they denied to God... out of ta ‘annut wa ‘indd (intransigence and stubbornness)." ibid. 
841 Thid. 
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argument as evidentiary as the rational and the narrative one. Hence, al-Maturidi quotes al-Zajjaj 
(d. 922 CE), earlier when proving that the divine names must relate to an attribute, to confirm 


that al-Rahman as a name is derived from the attribute al-rahmah (mercy).8” 


Upon being satisfied with his argument on the legitimacy of the plurality in the names of 
God, al-Maturidi progresses to reaffirm another foundational principle he established earlier 
about al-asma’ al-husnda, “as we have mentioned earlier, everything hasan (beautiful and good) 
is attributed to him (God) and everything unpleasant and flawed may not be attributed to him nor 
may he be named by it.”**3 Anew, al-Maturidi cites, as an auxiliary proof, a prophetic tradition, 
which is a supplication Muslims use in their five daily prayers. He quotes from it the part most 
relevant to his argument, “All salutations are offered to God, prayers and fayyibdat (all that is 


t,° which means 


good and beautiful) ...”°“4 The reference in the supplication is the word tayyiba 
good and beautiful. Al-Maturidi then advises, “Thus, to him (God) is attributed everything that is 
tayyib (good) and everything that is hasan (beautiful).”*“° Sedulously, al-Maturidi employs 
hadith traditions as a contributory component of his theological disquisition of the names and 
attributes of God. This is a new development in his methodology, which contrasts with all his 
previous commentaries on God’s existence and the notion of tawhid. Albeit al-Maturidi does not 
overtly express his disapproval of the use of prophetic traditions in these topics an in-depth 


analysis of his writing on both subjects divulges his uninterest, to say the least, in its contribution 


to the previously mentioned topics. 





84 Thid. 
843 Thid. 
844 Thid. 
845 Tayyibdat is one of the plural forms of tayyib. 
846 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 8, 378. 
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The topic of al-asmd’ al-husnd surfaces again in chapter Taha verse 8.5” Even though al- 
Maturidi does not engage the subject there, in the same intensity and thoroughness he does in the 
previous chapters, he contributes further significant theological analysis. Al-Maturidt imparts, 
for the second time one might add, a statement from Abt Bakr Al-Asamm, relevant to al-asma’ 
al-husna. Al-Maturidi relates, “Abti Bakr Al-Asamm said, ‘whoever establishes tawhid of God 
in his names is rewarded with al-husna, which is Jannah (Paradise).”*** Abt Bakr’s call to 
establish tawhid in the names of God is in truth a call to deny the notion of multiple names to 
God, for the Mu‘tazilites affirm that belief in multiple names impels belief in multiple infinite 
deities, which leads to polytheism and negates tawhid. Abt Bakr, subtly, changed the 
grammatical classification of husnd, in the Taha verse, from being a description of God’s names 
to a noun that typifies Jannah (Paradise). This is a clever tactic by Abt Bakr for husnda has been 
applied in the Qur’an multiple times to mean paradise. However, not in this instance for multiple 
reasons. The foremost one is the opening phrase in the Taha verse. It reads, “and to God belongs 
the...” which directly expresses that what succeeds in the verse belongs to God and not to the 
people. It cannot mean paradise because the meaning will become incoherent and the verse will 


read “and to God belongs the names the paradise.” 


Not to mention that grammatically asma’, in the Taha verse, is a man’it, a noun being 
described, and al-husnd is a na’t, an attributive adjective to the man ‘ut. Thus, al-husnd, is an 


adjective of the asmda’ and not an independent noun. Hence, it is in the definite form because al- 


847 The third of the four key verses that address al-asmd al-husnd, as indicated earlier in the chapter. 
848 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 9, 182. 
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asma is in the definite form as per the Arabic grammatical rule of thumb that the na ’t has to 


agree with the man ‘iit in definiteness and indefiniteness all the time.” 


Notwithstanding the above, al-Maturidi does not respond to Abi Bakr’s untraditional 
interpretation in the context of chapter Taha. Rather, he refers the reader to his responses 
elsewhere, “‘and we have mentioned (the topic) earlier (in what proceeded)."*°° Bekir Topaloglu, 
the editor of the Ta’ wilat, assumed al-Maturidi intended to refer the reader to his writing about 
the topic of paradise, being described as husnd, earlier in the Qur’an and his response to Abii 
Bakr there. As a result, in the footnote, he puts a reference to verse 26 chapter Yinus. The 
assumption of Topaloglu is incorrect for al-Maturidi does not discuss or respond to Abt Bakr at 
all in chapter Yunus. Al-Maturidt’s intended reference is to his refutation of the Mu‘tazilites’ 
doctrine in the previous verses in chapters al-A ‘raf and al-Isra’. Abii Bakr’s aim is not to prove 
that husnd could mean Paradise. Rather he deliberately tries to evade the normative meaning of 
the verse that God has multiple names since it stands against his doctrine. Al-Maturidt does not 
reiterate his whole argument in chapter Taha as it is not customary in his writing style to repeat a 


previous argument without a new or an improved insight. 


Another significant finding in al-Maturidi’s commentary in chapter Taha, is that the 
statement of Abii Bakr he relates is not found in the recently published exegesis of Aba Bakr.®>! 


Accordingly, the value of Ta’ wilat aggrandizes not only as the first Sunni theological exegesis 





849 The rule of thumb in Arabic grammar is that the na’t has to agree with the man’it in definiteness and 
indefiniteness. For further information see: Ibn Hisham. Al-Ansarl, Mughni Al-Labib ‘an Kutub Al-A arib (Beirut: 
Dar al-Fikr, 2016), 855; Sharh Qatr Al-Nada Wa Ball Al-Sada (Beirut: Dar al-Khayr, 1990), 285. 

850 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 9, 182. 


851 A. Al-Asamm, Tafsir Abu Bakr Al-Asamm (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al ‘IImiyyah, 2007). 
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but also as an authority for undocumented exegetical and theological views from other Muslim 


orientations and currents. 


The exegetical and theological views of al-Maturidi in chapter al-Hashr take a different 
turn. He does not debate the Mu‘tazilites or raises the issue of the multiple divine names and 
multiple deities.*°* In chapter al-Hashr, al-Maturidi focalizes on the examination of the 
relationship between the asma’ (divine names) and the sifat (the divine attributes). In verse 24, 
he claims that the conjunction between the asmda’ and the sifat is symbiotic. Accordingly, al- 
Maturidi interprets al-asmd’ al-husna in the verse as the attributes of God. He states, “to him 
belongs al-asma’ al-husnd, which means the esteemed sifat (divine attributes).”*°? Al-Maturidi 
proceeds to elaborate on what constitutes an attribute of God. He states that the term sifah, in 
Arabic, “could refer to an actual sifah (an inherent attribute) or to a tashbih (a simile).”*>* Only 
the former qualifies to be an attribute of God for it corresponds to a haqiqah (an existent 
reality).®°> This principle of al-Maturidi instigates an examination into the various descriptions of 
God found in the Qur’an, and in the prophetic traditions, particularly the ones that contain 
anthropomorphic expressions. Are they all sifat of God or are they different forms of simile? 


This will be investigated in the subsequent chapters, chapters five and six. 


As clarified earlier none of the other exegetes undertook any theological discussion in 
their commentary on al-Hashr verse. The consideration of al-Maturidi of this possibility focuses 
the light on a panorama of issues. Firstly, the importance of the linguistic analysis in 


understanding the names and attributes of God. Al-Maturidi has already evinced its influence in 





852 A]-Maturidi suffices himself with his descant on the subject in the verses in chapter al-A’raf and chapter al-Isra’. 
853 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 15,99. 

854 Thid. 

855 Tbid. 
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his investigation of the cause of revelation of al-Isra’ verse. Secondly, his structural examination 
of the theological topic. al-Maturidt’s approach is not ad hoc. He studies carefully all facets of 
the topic to ensure that his interpretation is overarching, accurate and legitimate theologically. 
The analysis of al-Maturidt’s interpretation of the anthropomorphic expressions, in subsequent 


chapters,®°° will permit further insight into the matter. 


The methodology of al-Maturidi remains consistent throughout his commentary on al- 
asma@’ al-husna. He presents a concept and then provides an example to clarify it. 
Unquestionably, his modality eases the understanding of the concepts on his readership. It is 
closer to the educational model than it is to the polemical mode Kitab al-Tawhid vividly exhibits. 
Nonetheless, this educational method is not present in al-Maturidi’s writing on the topics of the 
existence of God and tawhid. The cause for the change in method could be al-Maturidi’s attempt 
to better his writing style or, which is more likely, a response to the nature of the topic. Al- 
Maturidi anticipates that the current points of discussion demand examples to clarify them. Al- 
asma’ al-husna is indeed a theological and conceptual topic, be that as it may, it has a practical 
facet as well as it forms part of the supplications and prayers of all Muslims. It closely affects 
people’s interlocutions and relations with God since these names are part of their everyday 
language and worship. Hence, al-Maturidi is prudent to the nuances of the topic and cites 
examples to facilitate to the reader a complete comprehension and application of the topic. The 
contrast, resultingly, between al-Maturidi and the other exegetes does not stop only at bringing 
up the theological dimension, a significant dimension, in the Qur’anic discourse. It also 
manifests in his attempt to study and write about each topic with adequate, suitable and adaptive 


methodology. 


856 Chapter five and chapter six. 
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In return to the topic at hand, the claim of the right of divine proprietary on the names of 
God may prove intractable because many of God’s names are commonly used in Arabic. Al- 
Malik (the possessor or owner), quoted above by al-Maturidi, is a primary illustration of it. 
People use this word in reference to one another on a regular basis. How could the Arabic 
speaker distinguish God’s names from the names of the humans? Al-Maturidi introduces the 
notion of it/aq (absoluteness) of the name to rectify the issue. He demarcates between both uses 
by the application of idafah (the genitive construction in the nouns), as well, on the name when 
used for humans. Al-Maturidi states, “It (the name) cannot be used for humans except if it is 
adjunct to another thing or object. The absolute form can only be applied to God.”**’ For 
example, the name al-Malik (possessor and owner) may be used to describe God when put in the 
absolute form, al-Malik (the possessor or the owner of all). However, when describing a human, 
the name must be adjunct to an object or a trait such as malik al-hadiqah (the owner of the 
garden) or malik al-jamal (the possessor of beauty). Al-Maturitdi remains faithful to his writing 


method of revising his ideas and developing them as he progresses from one chapter to the other. 


In Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi does not analyse or even mention al-asmda’ al-husnd as a 
concept. It may come as a surprise but neither the term(s) nor the concepts are raised there. 
Indeed, al-Maturidi discusses, at length, various notions, precepts and strands that relate to the 
names and the attributes of God, which will be addressed in dedicated chapters®** but al-asmda’ 
al-husnd is not amongst them. The most likely reason for the absence of al-asma’ al-husnd from 


the Kitab is that it is a Qur’anic topic par excellence. This observation solidifies, if not confirms, 


857 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 15,99. 
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the aforementioned verdict forwarded in the previous chapters that al-Maturidi wrote Ta’ wilat 


later contrary to what Rudolph suggested. 


4.3 The nature of the dhat of God 


In al-Maturidi’s discussion of the asma’ of God, and at times his attributes, in Ta’wilat, he 
rigorously underscores a specific characteristic of the divine names. He underscores this 
characteristic whether he is explaining a specific ism (name) or delineating the notion of names, 
as a whole. This characteristic is al-dhdtivyah, being related to the dhat of God (God’s self).°° 
Al-Maturidi describes all divine names respectively as asma’ dhatiyvah (dhati names) and every 
divine name as either ism dhati (dhati name) or bi dhat Allah (in the dhat of God). He insists on 
quantifying all the names of God with this description. Al-Maturidt’s persistent underscoring of 
this characteristic compels one to enquire of the purpose and motivation behind his persistence. 
To answer this enquiry, it is necessary first to understand the denotation and connotation of the 


term dhat in al-Maturidi’s terminology. 


In Arabic, the term dhdt is a very abstract and generic term. It is so abstract that all 
theologians, even from conflicting schools, concur on its use to describe God. Hence, it is 
difficult to find an equivalent word for it in English. The most accurate translation of the term 
dhat would be ‘God’s self’. This translation carries the same generic and abstract sense the 
Arabic term enjoys. Some may wonder if the phrase ‘the essence of God’ could be a satisfactory 
translation for the dhat of God. In al-Maturidti’s writing, the phrase most certainly could not 


because the term ‘essence’ refers to the substance from which an entity is composed. Such a 


859 The definition of the term and the best translation of it will be explained thoroughly in the subsequent paragraphs. 
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description is not only unacceptable, as it becomes evident in al-Maturidi’s analysis that, it 
borders on blasphemy as it assimilates God to creation by suggesting that he came into existence 
from a specific substance. Thus, Rudolph’s use of “essence” as an equivalent term to dhdt is 
inaccurate, to say the least.*°° The same could be said in reference to Thomson Gale in his 
writing about God’s attributes in the Islamic doctrine in his Encyclopaedia of religion.*°! The 
ambiguity of the Arabic term is what makes it the term of choice, and the phrase ‘Self of God’ 


satisfies this ambiguity to an acceptable degree. 


The importance of ambiguity when talking about God’s self, in al-Maturidi’s mindset, 
manifests itself when he attempts to explain how people may relate or understand the dhat of 
God, in verses 49 and 50 chapter Taha. The verses relate a dialogue between prophets Moses and 
Aaron and the Pharaoh of Egypt. Pharaoh enquires, "So who is the Lord of you two, O Moses?" 
Moses responds, "Our Lord is He who gave each thing its form and then guided [it]" and the 
dialogue, between both parties, continues with the purpose of introducing Allah to the Pharaoh. 
Al-Maturidi analyses carefully the dialogue reported in the verses and emphasises the 
theologically significant moments. He states, “He (Pharaoh) asked them (Moses and Aaron) from 
what (substance) their God is made. Moses answered by pointing to his (God’s) imprints in 
creation.””°® Indeed, Moses did not provide a direct answer. He diverted the Pharaoh’s attention 
to the magnificence in God’s creation. Al-Maturidt justifies Moses’s evasion of the question by 
pointing to the inappropriateness of the question. It seeks to learn “from what is God made and 


how is God formed.”® Al-Maturidi ratiocinates, “This proves that God cannot be defined or 





869 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargand, 280. 

861 Thomson Gale, "Attributes of God: Islamic Concepts " in Encyclopaedia of religion (2016). 
862 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 9, 203. 
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known through mahiyyah (quiddity) or kayfiyyah (modality). There is no mahiyyah or kayfiyyah 
(applicable to him).”* Al-Maturidi continues to elaborate further the basis for the above 

opinion, “For these are from the attributes of creation and God is exalted above being described 
with the attributes of creation.”®© Thus, al-Maturidi infers from the verse, a narrative proof, and 


the action of Prophet Moses a ground-breaking point in the human perception of the dhat of God. 


Such analysis was far ahead of al-Maturidi’s time in Sunni exegesis. The same cannot be 
said about the commentary of the other exegetes. ‘Ayyasht does not comment on the verses at all 
whilst Mugqatil does limitedly linking the verse to how God guides creatures to their provision 
and food sources. °° Tabari follows suit but adds, to Mugatil’s commentary, the fact that God 
provides for each species sexual partners and guides them to the appropriate reproduction 
method.**’ Typically, Samarqandi reiterates Tabari’s interpretation.*°* Thus, none of the exegetes 
attempts to infer any theological guidance about the dhat of God from the verse let alone connect 


it to the discourse about the self of God. 


Conversely, al-Maturidi persists with the subject and stresses that even if the humans 
insist on defining God, through such avenue, they would surely fail for “one cannot imagine for 
God a kayfiyyah (howness or a modality). It will not cross anyone’s mind if he has a quiddity. It 
is not possible to reach the truth (in this regard) through contemplation and study. The ’aq/ does 
not have the capability to grasp this notion.”°© Thus, the dhdt of God cannot be defined for it is 


beyond and above all forms of life and existence that the humans know and understand. Al- 





864 Tbid. 

865 Tbid. 

86 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 29. 
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Maturidi’s statement confirms that he does not consider ‘aql capable of fully comprehending the 
notion on its own. This underscores that al-Maturidt does not negate the use of naq/ in 
theological discourse and that his endorsement of reason is not absolute either as some of his 


opponents proclaim. He seems to employ each of them where applicable. 


Accordingly, al-Maturidi reverts to using rational justification to persuade further his 
readership on the above point- the incapability of reason to define the dhat of God. It would have 
been sufficient for al-Maturidi to refer the reader to verse 50 chapter Taha or verse 11 chapter al- 
Shura, “there is nothing like unto him”. Al-Maturidi, nonetheless, does not. He opts to offer a 
rational and digestible example that all in his era could relate to and appreciate. The example is 
their ignorance of the secrets of creation in the world around them and their ignorance of their 
own composition. Al-Maturidt analogises, “For he (the human) is a creature that has not been 
able to understand, by reason alone, his essence. He cannot comprehend why he was composed 
in such a manner nor can he invigorate his self by his own capability.”°’° Accordingly, the 
humans are not equipped with the intellectual capability that would enable them to learn or 
comprehend fully the dhat of God. Al-Maturidt’s argument is indeed appealing for it caters for 
people from different schools- rational or traditional. If one cannot understand his essence 
despite the fact that it is physically observable then one would not be able to identify the nature 


of the infinite creator, who is not physically observable. 


Al-Maturidi continues with the rational proofs and recalls the notion of tadbir®”! to 


further fortify his view. He states, “He (the human) is a creation that depends on the tadbir (of 





879 Thid. 
871 The proof of tadbir, divine maintenance and governance of the universe and all therein, has been listed as one of 
the proofs of God’s existence in chapter two. 
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God) and is subject to the tagdir (decree of God).”8’? Al-Maturidi extrapolates from tadbir that if 
the humans do not have the capacity to ensure the sustenance of their own species and equally 
inadequate to resist the decree of God. They could not possess the rational dexterity to grasp the 
dhat of God. He concludes, “The nature of rubtbiyyah of God is more deserving (of humans’) 
imagination and speculation since they are incapable of contemplating it and (their) intellects 


will be exhausted and terminated before comprehending it.”°” 


The utterance ‘dhat Allah’ (the dhat of God) appears in Muqatil exegesis in chapters al- 
Bagarah®”, al-Imran®’>, al-‘Ankabiat®”® and al-Zumar.*’’ However, his interpretation of the term 
differs depending on the context of the verse. In al-Bagarah, al-‘Imran and al-‘ Ankabit, Muqatil 
interprets the utterance as sacrifice and endurance for the sake of God. He states, “Then he (God) 
explained to the believers that they must face calamities and hardshipfi dhat Allah (for the sake 
of God).”°’8 Whereas in al-Zumar, he states that it describes the dhikr (the remembrance) of 


God.8”? 


Tabari uses the exact term twenty-four times in his exegesis. He uses them all in the same 
sense Muqfatil uses them in al-Bagqarah, al-Imran and al-‘Ankabit, cited earlier, the endurance of 


sacrifice for the sake of God.**° Identically, Samarqandi uses the utterance ‘dhat Allah’ (the dhat 


872 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 262. 
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of God) in the same sense, endurance for the sake of God, in the chapters, al-Imran®*!, al- 


‘Ankabat*®?, Luqman*® and al-Saffat*** whilst ‘Ayyashi does not use the term at all. 


None of the exegetes uses the term dhdt or any of its derivatives, in relation to God, 
anywhere in their exegetical works except the instances noted above. In addition, none of them 
confer about the nature of the dhat of God or the perception of the humans of it in the verses 
pertinent to the names and attributes of God or elsewhere in their exegeses. Thereby, it could be 
proposed that al-Maturidi is the only Sunni and Transoxianan exegete to link the analysis of the 


dhat of God to his exegetical commentary. 


The absence of any commentary on the matter from the other exegetes credits such 
conclusion. Particularly, in the case of Muqatil who is the founder of a theological school named 
after him, al-Muqatiliyyah, whom many theologians such as Ash‘ari, al-Mutahhar al-Maqdist (d. 
966 CE), Nashwan al-Himyari (d. 1178 CE), al-Iji (d. 1355 CE) and al-Kawthari (d. 1952 CE) 
reprimanded for delving into the dhat of God.8*° Al-Maqdisi went further to state, “Al- 
Mudatiliyyah are the followers of Mugqatil who claimed that God is a jism like all bodies from 
flesh and blood and his height is 7 hand spans.’’°*° Ash‘ari concurs with al-Maqdisi. He lists the 
school of Muqatil amongst the schools that practice tashbih of God and confirms that they 


believed that God is a jism but he claimed that they proposed “nothing resembles him (God) and 
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he does not resemble anything.”®*’ Despite the infamy of Muqitil in making tashbih of God, as 
Muhammad al-Kawthari stresses***, his exegesis is void of any reference to the nature of the dhat 
of God or his description. How can the two seemingly opposing facts be reconciled? They can be 
reconciled by realising that Muqatil wrote his title as a traditional Sunni exegesis and not as 
theological exegesis. The fact of the matter remains that al-Maturid? is the first Sunni exegete to 


introduce this theological topic in Sunni exegesis and provide an explanation. 


The study of the dhat of God does not seem to occupy a substantial space in Kitab al- 
Tawhid either. The term appears often albeit it is not the central theme of the discourse. Mostly, 
al-Maturidi uses it in his explanation of several names of God, the legitimacy of the assertion of 
the notion of names to God and the affirmation of divine attributes. The insight al-Maturidi 
offers in Ta’wilat about the comprehension of the dhat of God is unparalleled in Kitab al- 
Tawhid. Perhaps the ascendency of the polemical debate sidelined the study of this topic in the 
Kitab whereas in Ta’wilat, as al-Maturidi was studying the theological dimensions of the verses, 


he had the pleasure of focusing on this aspect of theology. 


887 Al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat Al-Islamiyyin Wa Ikhtilaf Al-Musallin, 1, 152-53. The statement Ash‘ari reports from 
Mudqfatil’s school affirming that God has a body albeit it does not resemble any other body has been described by 
numerous academics, such as Williams, Jackson, Goldziher and Watt, as transcendent anthropomorphism. It is a 
combination of proving to God body features yet insisting that nothing in this world assimilates them. Transcendent 
anthropomorphism is evident, as Williams and Jackson, amongst others, emphasize, in Christianity, Judaism and 
Ancient Near East communitities. For further information see: Wesley Williams, "A Body Unlike Bodies: 
Transcendent Anthropomorphism in Ancient Semitic Tradition and Early Islam," jameroriesoci Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 129, no. 1 (2009): 22; W. Wesley Williams, "Tajalli Wa-Ru'ya: A Study of 
Anthropomorphic Theophany and Visio Dei in the Hebrew Bible, the Qur'an and Early Sunni Islam" (2008); W. 
Montgomery Watt, The Formative Period of Islamic Thought (Oxford: Oneworld, 2009), 249; Jackson, On the 
Boundaries of Theological Tolerance in Islam : Abu Hamid Al-Ghazalis Faysal Al-Tafriqga Bayna Al-Islam Wa Al- 
Zandaqa, 16-29; Merlin L. Swartz, Studies on Islam (New York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 185-215. 
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4.4 The nature of the attributes and names of God 


Al-Maturidi extends the preceding perception, the inability of the human’s intellect to fully grasp 
the dhat of God, to the divine attributes. He cites the attribute of takwin as an example to 
illustrate his view. He states, “Upon this is (the understanding of) the takwin of God of 
things.”°®? Al-Maturidi then further explains, “(your knowledge of) the command of takwin 
should not give (you) the illusion that the (human) perceptions are capable of comprehending it 
(takwin) fully or that intellects are capable of reaching it.”*°° The command of takwin, which will 
be discussed later, is above and distinct from all types of commands humans can know or apply 
for it points to the muta’ali ‘an sifat al-khalq (the one who is above the attributes of creation) 
whose majesty is established beyond their directions and instructions.*?! This bids the question, 
‘why inform people about the divine attributes if they cannot fully grasp them? Al-Maturtdi 
elucidates that the aim of informing the creation of these attributes of God is “Jittagribi mina al- 
afham dina tahqiq al-mafhum (to draw closer to the understanding of the humans these attributes 
so they can relate to God without aiming to establish full realisation of them).” °°? In al- 
Maturidi’s view, an integral role of the attributes is not to depict God thoroughly but to permit 


people to relate to him and love him. 


Al-Maturidi appreciates that the Mu‘tazilites may capitalise on such statements to deny 
the notion of divine attributes altogether. Hence, he denies them the opportunity by launching an 
attack against such a proposal and exhibiting the incompatibility of such thoughts with the 


teachings of the Qur’an. The pre-emptive strike of al-Maturidi appears in the end of verse 100 
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chapter al-An‘am- God says, “Exalted is He and high above what they describe.” Al-Maturidi 
commences his argument, “in his (God’s) statement is the confutation of the claim of the 
Mu‘tazilites that the sifat (attributes) of God are merely wasf al-wasifin (the description of the 
describers).”*°? The phrase means that the descriptions of God are expressions people use to 
describe God and do not represent a verification of God for such attributes. Al-Maturidt 
responds, “If (the attributes of God) were nothing but wasf al-wasif (a description from a 
describer) then there would be no point of reprimanding some of the describers or praising 
others.”*”* Briefly, he counters their argument against the existence of the notions of the divine 
attributes. Al-Maturidi is implying that if the notion of attributes did not exist and did not matter 
to God then he would not have reprimanded those who described him with false descriptions and 
he would not have praised those who described him with accurate descriptions. Once more, al- 
Maturidi’s argument fuses between ‘ag/ and naql. Al-An‘am verse represents the narrative proof 
as it exalts God above being described with traits that do not befit his divinity. Al-Maturidi, 
skilfully however, derives from the verse a logical proof. If God condemns being described 
falsely then it follows that he cares about how he is perceived and described. Thus, he must have 
sifat, which are perfect, and he would like them to be known, cherished and praised. Thus, the 
notion of divine attributes is real and is not just wasf al-wasifin (the description of the 


describers), as the Mu‘tazilites claim. 


In Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi expresses the same position but supports it with a 
different argument, “ and the one (Mu‘tazilites) who states that God has no sifah (attribute) in 


reality and it is only wasf al-wasif (description from a describer)... then why does he describe 


8°3 Thid, 5, 163. 
84 Thid. 
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God with the attribute of ‘idm and qudrah (knowledge and full of ability)?”°°> The argument al- 
Maturidi puts forth is much simpler than that in Ta’wilat. He challenges the inconsistency of the 
Mu‘tazilites in denying the notion of attribute to God yet affirming to him the attributes of iJm 
(full knowledge) and gudrah (omnipotence) and also calling him with names based on it “‘alim, 
khdalig and qadir.”*®°* Notwithstanding the value of al-Maturidi’s above, the Qur’anic argument 
he presents may be simple but it is more effective than the one in Kitab al-Tawhid as it does not 
depend on the response of the opponent or his justification. It is complete and precise in itself not 
to mention being supported by a narrative source- the Qur’an. Yet al-Maturidi chose not to use it 


in his Kitab. This could indicate that he did not develop the argument until after he finished the 


Kitab, which suggests that his exegesis came later. 


Returning to the topic of the nature of the divine names and attributes, al-Maturtdi 
extends to the names of God the same conception he applies to the attributes of God, the taqgrib 
(approximation) concept. He states, “And upon this understanding is the comprehension of the 
names ‘Allah’, ‘al-Rahman’ and all the names that the creatures know (for God). It is to tagribi 
mina al-afham (to make them partially explicable to the humans). The aim is not tahgiq al-hurif, 
it is not to say these very letters are uttered, or tarkib al-kalam, to claim this is how speech is 
composed, or ta lif al-‘ibarah, to indicate that this is how expressions are formed (by God).®?” In 
verse 56 chapter al-Nisa’, al-Maturidi reiterates the same position in his commentary on the 
name al-‘Aziz. Commonly, al-‘Aziz is understood and translated as the mighty or the defeater. 


One of the recognized lexical meanings of this utterance, nonetheless, is the thing that is rare to 
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encounter or the thing that is difficult to achieve.8°8 Al-Maturidt capitalises on this philological 
facet of the name and states, “and he (God) is ‘Aziz for he is beyond the perceptions (of creation) 
to possess knowledge of him and their imaginations could not perceive him fully.”°”? An 
identical statement al-Maturidi reinstates when explaining the name al-Ahad and the name al- 
Samad. He asserts, “He is the one whom the tongue is mute, the expressions are short, 
imaginations are incapable and the perceptions are overwhelmed from engulfing him fully.”?°° In 
chapter al-Ikhlas, Al-Maturidi delivers his key formula about the full appreciation of the names 
of God, “Therefore all the names given to God are not to tahqigq al-hurif (to establish all the 
aspects of the meanings related to the letters used to name an entity).”°°! Rather the main 
objective behind them is to aid the human mind to understand and describe God in an abstract 
sense,””” to cater for the theological necessity of distinguishing God from other false deities?” 


and to reveal the manifestations of his identity to all creation.” 


The scenario encountered with the dhat of God repeats itself with the names and 
attributes of God when reviewing the titles of the other exegetes. They ignore the mention of 
these topics completely in their commentary and provide no theological substance in their titles. 
The various lexical interpretations of the name al-‘Aziz, al-Maturidi lists, are completely 


overlooked by the other exegetes. Tabari asserts, “God is ‘Aziz (powerful) in his vengeance from 


8°8 M. Ibn Manziir, Lisdn Al ‘Arab, 16 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al 'Ilmiyyah, 2003), 5, 374; I. Jawhari, Al-Sihah 
Taj Al-Lughah Wa Sihah Al- ‘Arabiyyah, 4th ed., 7 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al 'Ilm Lil Malayeen, 1990), 3, 885; M. Fayriz 
Abadt, Al-Oamiis Al-Muhit, 8th ed. (Beirut: Resalah Publishers, 2005), 1, 517; A. Ibn Faris, Mu’jam Maqayis Al 
Lugha (Beirut: Dar Ihya’ Al Turath Al ‘Arabi, 2001), 635. 
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those who torture his creation.”*” He reinstates the same meaning when writing about the Jews, 
according to him, who crucified Jesus in verse 158 chapter al-Nisa’.?°° Mugatil does not travel 

far from Tabari. In the context of the same verse, he also interprets al-‘Aziz as the powerful God 
who protected Jesus from his enemies.”°’ Samarqandi relates their interpretations verbatim in his 


exegesis.””® 


The same remark persists when investigating the exegetes’ commentary on the name al- 
Ahad. None of the them delves into the nature of the attributes and the names of God and the 
capacity of the human intellect to perceive them. They simply relate the traditional reports. It is 
not that al-Maturidi ignores the traditional interpretations. He indeed lists them but does not stop 
at the point of transmission. His personal mission, it appears, is to discover the theological facets 


of the verses and the names of God.?”? 


As the analysis of the theological commentary of al-Maturidi proceeds from one topic to 
another it grows difficult to label him as a traditional Hanafi scholar. Al-Maturidi does not seem 
capable of mere transmission and reporting, like Samarqandt, of what others state or formulate. 
He seems to have an internal urge to revise, to assess, to critique, to refine and to develop his 
personal views on the subject matter according to his principles and his methodology. He may 
agree with theological positions endorsed before him but only when he is persuaded of their 
correctness. The appeal of gifting new knowledge to the Islamic academia is evident strongly in 


his commentary and it contributes greatly to his unique exegetical positions in Ta’wilat. 
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°°7 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 421. 

8 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 1, 355-58. 

°0? He uses the name al-‘Aziz as well to point that God’s attributes are from his dhdt and not from an external entity 
of power. For further information see: Al-Maturid1, Ta ’wilat Ah! Al-Sunnah, 9, 296. 
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In the cross analysis of Ta’wilat with Kitab al-Tawhid, the same theological formulas 
perpetuate. In his explanation of the name al-Ahad and al-Wahid, al-Maturidi uses word for word 
the same statement he uses in Ta’ wilat. God “is the one whom the tongue is mute, the 
expressions are short, imaginations are incapable, and the perceptions are overwhelmed from 
engulfing him fully.”?!° Al-Maturidi further stresses in the Kitab?'', “The names by which we 
call him are expressions intended to ease on the humans’ perceptions the understanding of God 
not that they are his actual names.”?!” It is highly tenable that al-Maturidi copied these statements 
into his exegesis when the theme arose. Thus, al-Maturidt’s position in Ta’ wilat and Kitab al- 


Tawhid on the nature of the names and attributes of God is one. 


In the above deliberation, al-Maturidi brings to the surface the transcendence—-immanence 
paradox. If God is transcendent, beyond space and time, how could he be understood or related 
to by humans who are bound by space, time and sensory perceptions? In al-Maturidi’s view, the 
role of the names and attributes is to be the conceptual instruments that aid resolve this 
complication. They permit the humans to feel the presence of God, to appreciate his influence on 
all creation, to understand the relationship between the infinite and the finite without rendering 
God unreachable. Nonetheless, covering the gap cannot come at the expense of the absolute 
transcendence of God and His immanence. This should be upheld at all times and cannot be 
compromised for it will lead to tendencies to anthropomorphise God into worldly images or 
make Him part of the universe. In the context of western literature, absolute transcendence seems 


to be the most appropriate term to describe the transcendence al-Maturidi advocates and defends. 





910 Kitab Al-Tawhid, 43. 

°11 Specifically, in the section titled, mas’alat al-wasfu li Allah wa al-tasmiyah la yiijiban al-tashbih (the issue of 
ascribing a description to God and a name does not necessitate tashbih). 

912 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 94. 
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It contrasts the concept of transcendent anthropomorphism, which Wesley Williams, Ignaz 
Goldziher and Sherman Jackson state was prevalent amongst some Muslim theologians such as 
Mugatil.?'? Williams and Jackson do not discuss al-Maturidi’s position on the transcendence of 
God in Ta’ wilat or Kitab al-Tawhid. The former, however, argues that incorporeal 
transcendence, in general, is a Hellenistic concept rather than an Islamic one.?!4 Williams builds 
this deduction on another theory he upholds, which views Islam as a continuation of Judaism, 
Christianity and the ancient near east society. If, thus, incorporeal transcendence is not evident in 
Judaism and Christianity then it cannot be palpable in Islam.?!> Williams’s view may be further 
influenced by Goldziher’s opinion who insists that traditional Islam preached crude 
anthropomophism.?!° Goldziher’s opinion cannot be accepted as a fact because western scholars 
do not agree ont the place of anthropomorphism in the history of Islamic thought.?!” 
Additionally, other western scholars such as Ritter disagree with Goldziher completely and 
confirm that Muslim scholars abhored the concept of anthropomorphism.?!® Williams and Livant 
Holtzman assert that Muslim theologians of all eras and persuasions unanimously confirm God’s 


transcendence and condemn anthropomorphism.”!” The absolute transcendence of God is 


asserted in the Qur’an in numerous chapters such as al-Ikhlas and al-Shira and therefore it is 





°13 Williams, "A Body Unlike Bodies: Transcendent Anthropomorphism in Ancient Semitic Tradition and Early 
Islam," 23; Jackson, On the Boundaries of Theological Tolerance in Islam : Abu Hamid Al-Ghazalis Faysal Al- 
Tafriga Bayna Al-Islam Wa Al-Zandaqa, 16-29; Swartz, Studies on Islam, 185-215. 

°14 Williams, "A Body Unlike Bodies: Transcendent Anthropomorphism in Ancient Semitic Tradition and Early 
Islam," 19. 

°15 Williams’s argument on Islam being a continuity of previous Semitic religions in the conception of God and the 
comparison he conducts between Islam and Judaism and Christianity requires a separate study, in which an 
extensive analysis and deliberation of his views is assessed and evaluated. 

°16 T. Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, trans. Andras and Ruth Hamori, Speculum (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1981), 92. 

°17 Williams, "A Body Unlike Bodies: Transcendent Anthropomorphism in Ancient Semitic Tradition and Early 
Islam," 29. 

°18 Hellmut Ritter, John O'Kane, and Bernd Radtke, "The Ocean of the Soul : Men, the World and God in the Stories 
of Farid Al-Din ‘Attar," (2012): 453. 

°19 Williams, "A Body Unlike Bodies: Transcendent Anthropomorphism in Ancient Semitic Tradition and Early 
Islam," 30; Livnat. Holtzman, "Anthropomorphism," in The Encyclopedia of Islam (Brill, 2011), 47. 
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incorrect to classify it as a purely Hellenistic concept borrowed as it is. At the same time, the late 


*?0 in Islamic theology, makes 


development of the dialectical discussion on divine transcendence, 
it conceivable, that Muslim scholars, through the Mu‘tazilites, benefited from Hellenistic 
literature in the development of the Islamic polemical position on God’s transcendence. al- 


Maturidi’s commentary in Ta’wilat does not present any hint of a direct influence. It focuses 


entirely on the assertion of God’s absolute transcendence. 


Consequently, al-Maturidi remains prudent in Ta’ wilat from letting the reader depart 
with the misapprehension that they know everything about God. Hence, he insists that the names 


inform us about God but do not depict him. 


Al-Maturidi asserts that this understanding falls under the correct knowledge of the 
tawhid of God. From the necessities of tawhid is to have ma ‘ rifah (knowledge) of God, 
but it must remain within the parameter of subhdniyyah (the glorification of God) ‘an 
ma‘anit jami’ al-m ‘ arifin (beyond the semantics and conceptions of all known 


entities).?*! 





0 Razlur. Rahman, "The Qur'anic Concept of God, the Universe and Man," Islam : critical concepts in sociology 
Islam : Critical Concepts in Sociology 1 (2003): 50. 
1 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahi Al-Sunnah, 2, 263. 
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4.5 The relationship between names of God and his dhat: The position of al- 
Maturidi with respect to Mu‘tazilites and the traditionalists 


In the preceding section, the emphasis of al-Maturidi on the association of the names and 
attributes with the dhat of God and describing them as dhdatiyyah (dhat related) was duly 
underscored but not analysed.?”” This section looks closely at the nature of the relationship 


between the dhdat of God and his names and attributes. 


One of the key expressions al-Maturidi uses when articulating the relationship of the names and 
attributes with the dhat of God is the phrase bi dhatihi. For instance, when describing the 
knowledge of God, al-Maturidt uses the phrase ‘dlim bi dhatihi”” (he has full knowledge by his 
dhat). This locution of al-Maturidi stands out on two grounds. The first is the frequency of its 
use. Al-Maturidi uses this pronouncement 142 times in Ta’wilat. Certainly, such consistent 
recurrence cannot be discounted. The second ground is the actual wording of the phrase, bi 
dhatihi. It assimilates the expressions the Mu‘tazilites apply when they deny the presence of the 
attributes to God and claim that the only existent entity is the dhat. Shahrastani, whilst 
explaining the difference between the statements of Abi al-Hudhayl (d. 841 CE) in describing 
the attributes of God and the rest of the Mu‘tazilites, quotes an interesting phrase the Mu‘tazilites 
propagate. He states, “‘and the difference between the statement of the speaker (the majority of 
the Mu‘tazilites), ‘alim bi dhatihi 1a bi ‘ilm (he knows by his dhat and not by knowledge) and the 
statement of the speaker (Abi al-Hudhayl) is ...”°*+ The similarity between the wording of the 


two phrases is striking. 





°?2 Hundreds of times, al-Maturidi reminds the reader that all the attributes and names are dhdtiyyah (related to the 


dhat of God). 
93 Al-Maturidt, Ta’wilat Ahi Al-Sunnah, 5, 86. 
94 Shahrastant, Al-Milal Wa Al-Nihal, 1, 50. 
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Shahrastani then confirms, “those who proclaim that God is ‘lim bi dhatihi la bi ‘ilm (he 
knows by his dhat and not by knowledge) have denied the attributes (to God).”°”> The semantic 


similarities between al-Maturidi’s statement and the Mu‘tazilites?””’ 


statement could easily cause 
one to misconstruingly deduce that al-Maturidt is a covert Mu‘tazilite or at least a sympathiser. 


The analysis of al-Maturidt’s commentary, nonetheless, indicates that such a deduction is far 


from reality and al-Maturidt’s choice of words serves a discrete purpose. 


Al-Maturidi reveals this purpose in verse 45 chapter al-Nir,””’ a verse that sheds the light 
on the creation of the different species from water or fluid. Al-Maturidi clarifies, “It is done 
through the tadbir of the one who is ‘alim bi dhatihi (has full knowledge by his dhdt) not by ‘ilm 
mustafad (a knowledge he acquired from someone).”°8 Al-Maturidt uses this phrase because he 
aims at stressing that the names and attributes of God are inherent and intrinsic to God’s self. He 
articulates this position in clearer words when explaining the name al-Hayy in verse 255 chapter 
al-Baqarah. He states, “He is alive by his dhat and not by a life that is different from him like the 
creation. They are alive by a life that is different than them.’””? Al-Maturidi stresses the same 
concept when explaining the other names of God, he comes across in the verses. None of the 
other exegetes engaged the subject at all, which makes al-Maturidt the only Sunni and 


Transoxianan exegete to explore the subject in his exegesis. 


In Kitab al-Tawhid, the term bi dhatihi appears 39 times in relation to the dhat of God 


and his names and attributes. The attributes of “/m (knowledge) and gudrah (power) seem to be 





25 Thid. 

°6 Tn addition to the opinion al-Maturidi clearly asserts, in the previous section, about the names being a necessity to 
relate to God and not intended for themselves could be misconstrued to be a similarlity. 

°?7 The verse reads, “Allah has created every [living] creature from water. And of them are those that move on their 
bellies, and of them are those that walk on two legs, and of them are those that walk on four...” 

928 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 10, 185. 

9 Ibid, 2, 152. 
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the most frequent attributes with which al-Maturidi highlights the relationship with the dhat. He 
states, “God knows by his dhat and he is capable by his dhat and everyone else other than him 
they are (knowledgeable and capable) through others.””*° In addition, al-Maturidi highlights it, to 


a lesser extent though, in relation to the hikmah (wisdom) of God,”*! the ghind (independence 
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and self-sufficiency) of Go and the karam (the generosity) of Go 


The homogeneity between al-Maturidt’s writing on this subject in the Kitab and Ta’ wilat 
is conspicuous to the observing eye. Consistently, al-Maturidt refers in Ta’ wilat to the same 
names and attributes he refers to in Kitab, albeit in Ta’ wilat he expands to other names and 
attributes. Notwithstanding the above, in Ta’ wilat, al-Maturidi elaborates more on the issue, 
which suggests that he wrote it at a later stage. The focus of al-Maturidi on particular attributes 
in the Kitab and the exclusion of others is most likely driven by the polemical nature of the title. 
Hence, he highlights the essential attributes of God such as knowledge, power, freedom, wisdom 
and generosity. The attributes deemed necessary to God, rationally, if he were to create, perfect 
and rule. Despite these minor differences, between the Kitab and Ta’wilat, the position of al- 
Maturidi from the relationship between the dhat of God and all his attributes is one. He believes 


that all the attributes relate directly to the dhat and come from it. 


The position of al-Maturidi from the relationship between the dhdt and attributes prompts 
another significant enquiry about the independence of one from the other or the differentiation 
between them. Could the dhat be distinct from the divine attribute? Should they be perceived as 


two different entities or one? Al-Maturidi opens the door on this topic very briefly in verse 255 





930 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 48; ibid, 277. 
°3! Thid, 216; ibid, 219. 

°32 Ibid, 177; ibid, 219. 

°33 Ibid, 112. 
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chapter al-Baqarah in the course of his discussion of one of the essential attributes of God, the 
attribute of hayat (life). He clarifies that the hayat (life) of God is “/a bi hayat hiya ghayruh (his 
attribute of life is not other than his dhaf).”?*4 Thus, al-Maturidi does not see the attributes 
independent from the dhat. In chapter al-A‘la verse 1, al-Maturidi formulates the above opinion 
in an overarching principle. He states, “sifatuhu laysat bi aghyar li al-dhat wa hiya la tufarig al- 
dhat (his attributes are not independent entities from the dhdat and they do not separate from the 
dhat).”°*> It seems that the aim of al-Maturidi is to shut the door on the counter argument of ta 
‘addud al-qudama’ (multiple infinite beings).?*° Some may argue that the position may put him 
in the ranks of the Mu‘tazilites or close to them on the spectrum. In chapter al-Isra’ verse 86, al- 
Maturidi dispels this possibility and elucidates further his position on the relationship between 
the dhat and the attributes of God. He asserts, “Sifatuhu la huwa wala ghayruh (his attributes are 
not him and are not other than him either).”°*’ In other words, the attributes do not constitute the 
dhat of God but at the same time they are not independent from his dhdat— the generic Sunni view 
on attributes of God. Al-Maturidi does not expand any further on this paradoxical issue and does 


not seem enthusiastic to deliberate on it further. 


Before analysing further the brevity of al-Maturidi, it is essential to review the 
commentaries of other exegetes on the subject. None of the Sunni or Transoxianan exegetes 
addresses the relationship between the dhdat and the attributes of God in any degree. Not even 


Tabari who uses a nearly identical phrase, to that of al-Maturidi, in his exegesis, “/a hiya huwa 





934 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 152. 

°35 Tbid, 17, 166. 

°36 Tf one was to suggest that the attributes of God are separate entities and independent from the dhat of God and 
eternal then this would necessitate the existence of multiple eternal beings and nullify tawhid. 

37 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 8, 351. 
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wala ghayruhu (it is not it and it is not different than it).”°°° Tabari’s use of this phrase, however, 
is utterly different. Tabari uses the phrase in the context of discussing if the notion of the khalq 
(creation) of the heavens and earth should be understood as a description of them or if it is a 
reference to the heavens and earth. Thus, al-Maturidi is the only Sunni and Transoxianan exegete 


to introduce such a significant theological topic in his exegesis. 


In Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi raises the issue of the independence of the attributes from 
that dhat of God. He affirms the same statement as in Ta’wilat, “The sifat (attributes) are not 
him (God) and are not other than him.””*? Al-Maturidi elaborates that this statement represents 
‘gawl ahl al-ithbat’ (the position of the people of affirmation).”“? However, he does not pursue 


the subject any further. 


It seems rather strange that al-Maturidi does not engage this aspect of the relationship 
between the dhat and the attributes any further. He addresses this subject shyly, in a limited 
context and with no rigor. In comparison with his persistence in ensuring the clarity of the 
meaning of the phrase bi dhatihi and its role in the attributes, al-Maturidi seems reluctant to 
approach the association of the attributes with the dhat. He partakes in the discussion on a need 


941 whether 


basis only. Upon examining the three instances where al-Maturidi cites this principle 
in Kitab al-Tawhid or Ta’wilat, the following conclusion prevails. In chapter al-Isra’, al-Maturidi 
quotes the principle in response to the Hashawiyyah who claim that the actual printed copies of 


the Qur’an are the word of God. In chapter al-A‘1a, he cites it, partially, when explaining why 


God is worthy of praise alone. In Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi quotes it when responding to the 





°38 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 3, 272. 

39 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 55. 

940 Thid. 

°41 The attributes of God are not his dhdt and are not independent from it. 
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Mu‘tazilite theologian, al-Ka‘b1. Thus, au contraire to his robust and proactive methodology, al- 
Maturidt, in this particular issue, seems to be a follower of the traditional stance.”*” Perhaps the 
complexity of the issue and its sensitivity have forced him to abandon his habit of deep analysis 
and to accept the statement as it is. Al-Maturidi’s reluctance in delineating the interdependence 
between the dhat and the divine attributes in Ta’wilat cannot be discounted on the basis that the 
topic is polemical or dialectical. Al-Maturidt exhibits the same reluctance in writing about this 


issue in the Kitab°” 


4.6 The categorisation of the names of God and the relationship between the 


dhat of God and his actions 


Al-Maturidi has another use for the word dhati in Ta’ wilat. He uses it to label one of the two 
categories of the divine names. According to him, the names of God are of two types. 1- ism 


dhati (the dhat based names) and 2- ism fi ‘ li (the actions of God based names). 


The technical definition of the ism dhdti is “al-makhsius bihi Allah (the name made 
exclusive to God) which none else could be called by it.”°44 An example of the dhati names is al- 
Rahman. In contrast, the technical definition of the ism fi ‘ /i is, “the divine name one is 
permitted to call others (creatures) by it.”’4° An example of the fi ‘/7 names is al-Rahim. In 


chapter al-A‘la, verse 1, al-Maturidi reaffirms the existence of the dhdati names. He states, “al- 





°42 Wolfson states that the first dated formula for the relationship between the dhdat and the attributes of God belongs 
to Sulaymab ibn Jarir al-Zaydi (d. unknown) who said, “God’s knowledge is neither God nor other than God”. The 
same belief was held by the Ash‘aris and Ibn Kullab (d. 854 CE). For fruther information see, Wolfson, The 
Philosophy of the Kalam, 207. 

°43 Interestingly, Rudolph does not raise this issue either in his appraisal of the theology of al-Maturidi in in the 
Kitab al-Tawhid. 

44 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 16. 

°45 Tid. 
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asm@’ al-dhatiyyah are: Allah, whom there is no God but him, al-Rahman and what is similar to 


them from the names (of God).”?4° 


Al-Maturidi’s categorisation of the divine names into dhdat based and fi ‘7 based names 
stimulates legitimate and important questions about whether al-Maturidt distinguishes between 
the dhat of God (God’s self) and his fi 7 (God’s actions), about the relationship of God’s actions 
with his dhat and how al-Maturidi reconciles between this relationship with the attribute of 


takwin. 


Al-Maturidi responds swiftly, “It should be noted that the fi ‘7 (action) is an attribute of 


the dhat of God. It cannot be attributed to other than his dat for it will imply that God needs 


others (to do his actions).”?"” 


Al-Maturidi advances in explaining his point of view. He stresses that the suggestion that 
the fi ‘7 (action) of God is not an attribute of his dhat would necessitate the praise of God’s 
actions to be directed to other than him. This violates the fundamental principle which stipulates 
that God, “bi nafsihi mustahiqun likul madh wa hamd (God deserves and is worthy of thanks and 


praise in his self).”°*® Thus the categorisation of the names into dhdt based and fi ‘] based by al- 


°46 Oddly though, al-Maturidi does not mention the fi’/7 names in chapter al-A’1a. Rather he introduces al-asma’ al- 
sifatiyvah (the attribute-based names), a type of names he did not list earlier. However, when al-Maturidi begins to 
provide examples of al-asmd’ al-sifatiyyah it becomes clear they are synonymous with the fi’/i names. The examples 
al-Maturidi cites of them are, Alim (all-knowing), Hakim (all-wise) and Rahim. For further information see: ibid, 

17, 166. 

47 Thid, 1, 16. This statement clarifies why al-Maturidi opted to call the fi’ based names, in chapter al-A’1a, as al- 
asma’ al-sifatiyyah (the attribute-based names) for, to him, they represent the attributes of God. For further 
clarification please see footnote 152. 

°48 Thid. 
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Maturidi is not ideologically driven to separate the actions and the attributes of God from his 


dhat.°* It, conversely, stresses their connection to God’s self in al-Maturidi’s mindset. 


The concept of categorising the names of God into two types is not unique to al- 
Maturidr. In his exegesis, Tabari reports the statement of ‘Ata’, a traditional exegetes, (d. 732 
CE) that al-Rahmaan “is from the names of God that none of his creatures is permitted to use as a 
name.”*°° Tabari endorses the opinion of ‘Ata’ and states, “and to God belongs names he 
prohibited on his creation to call themselves by it...such as Allah, al-Rahman and al-Khiliq.””*! 
But he adds further, “and there are names that he permitted them to call each other with such as 
al-Rahim, al-Sami’, al-Basir and al-Karim.’””* Thus, Tabari concurs with al-Maturidi on the 
technical categorisation of the names into two types” but does not label them as Maturidi does 


into dhati or fi ‘li names. 


What is unique to al-Maturidi, additionally, is the justification of this categorisation and 
his defence of it. He clearly explains that he is following the logic of the Qur’an but Tabari does 
not.” In addition, al-Maturidr elucidates his theological position of the relationship between the 


dhat of God and his fi ‘7 (action) and presents a rational argument to support. Neither Tabari, who 


°° The drive behind such a categorisation, in al-Maturidi’s mindset, is that it corresponds to the Qur’anic 
categorisation of the names. God says,” (O’ Muhammad) say (to them) invoke Allah or invoke al-Rahman...” the 
association of al-Rahman with Allah led al-Maturidi to believe that it is a, “dhati and not fi’/z name”. on that basis it 
seems co-associated the name al-Rahman with the name Allah and made them names that points particularly to the 
dhat of God and classify the rest as either fi’Jz, or sifat-based, names. al-Maturidi displays keenness on following the 
categorisation of the Qur’an in his work. For further information see, ibid, 1, 361. 

50 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 1, 86. 

°5! Tbid, 1, 87. 

°S2 Thid. 

°°3 Those the human can use and those they cannot. 

°54 Please see footnote 156. 
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spoke about the categorisation of the names nor any other exegete’° attempt to discuss or point 


to this relationship. 


4.7 The attribute of takwin 


The discussion of the fi ‘7 (action) of God and its relationship with the dhat of God leads the 
analysis to the attribute of takwin, the mother attribute of all the actions of God.”°° Al-Maturidi 
discusses the takwin attribute in various instances in Ta’wilat. The first instance is verse 117 
chapter al-Baqarah. The verse reads, “He is the Creator of the heavens and the earth: when He 


397 


decrees a thing, He merely says, ‘Kun fa yaktin (be and it will be).’” Kun, the imperative form of 
the verb ‘to be’ in Arabic, is the point al-Maturidi finds most suitable to open up the discussion 
about the ¢akwin attribute. 

Al-Maturidi argues that kun does not represent the literal uttered word of God rather it is 
the most succinct expression to communicate the command of God, “laysa huwa qawlu Allah (it 
is not a statement from God)...it is awjaz al-kalam (the shortest form of speech)... there is 
nothing lesser than this two-letter word to convey the meaning.”’>” From the outset, al- 
Maturidi’s interpretation of kun, in al-Baqarah verse, stands different to the interpretation of all 


the exegetes of his region particularly his Sunni counterparts. Whilst ‘Ayyasht, the only Shi’a 


contemporary exegete of al-Maturidi ’s region and period, does not comment on the verse at all, 





°° The remaining exegetes did not address the categorisation topic in their exegeses at all and equally did not 
address the nature of the relationship between the dhat of God and his names and attributes. 

°56 Despite the importance of the takwin attribute, Rudolph does not dedicate for it an independent space in his book. 
He studies it succcintly in chapter 8 under the heading “God’s attributes”. He seems to be more interested in al- 
Maturidi’s approach to discussing all divine attributes, including takwin, in Kitab al-Tawhid but not necessarily how 
al-Maturidi formulates the takwin attribute on its own. Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni 
Theology in Samargqand, 278. 

57 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 220. 
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Muqatil does. He briefly explains that kun was actually a command uttered by God. Mugatil 
states, “He does not need to repeat his gawl (statement) like the creatures do.””°* At the same 
time, he qualifies the verse to relate to the creation of Jesus. Muqatil does not engage in the 
discussion any further and certainly does not mention anything concerning the takwin attribute. 
Samarqandi supports Muqatil’s commentary wholeheartedly. He states, “It means when God 
wills to create a creature. He just says, ‘kun fa yakiin’ (be and it will be). It is said that the verse 
was revealed in relation to the delegation of Najran.””°’ Thus, Samarqandi concurs with 
Muqatil’s interpretation of kun and his qualification of the verse to Jesus’s creation because he, 
Samargqandi, confirms that it addresses the delegation of Najran?©’. Samarqandi expands further 
though and cites an objection he encountered against this interpretation of kun. He commences 
with a proposed question, “And if it is asked...is the kun command addressed to a mawjiid 
(existent) or to a ma’diim (a non-existent being)?”**! The aim of the question is to discredit the 
traditional interpretation of kun, regardless of the response. So Samarqandi continues, “...if it is 
addressed to a ma’diim (a non-existent being) then how could it be addressed to it (something 
that doesn’t exist)? ...and if it is addressed to a mawjtid (existent) being...how could it be asked 
to exist?” Samarqandi provides two possible responses to the above scenarios. The first is that 
all things exist in the knowledge of God and therefore God is addressing what exists in his 
knowledge and not what exists in the physical realm. The second explanation is that kun is not a 


spoken statement from God. Rather it is an allegoric expression that refers to his creation of 





°8 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 134. 


°° Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 88. 

°©0 The delegation of Najran is a Christian delegation from Yemen that met with Prophet Muhammad after his 
migration in Madinah. They debated with him over numerous theological topics the chief of it was the creation of 
Jesus and his Prophethood. This has been explained and referenced in the previous chapter See the section the proof 
of anba’ al-ghayb in chapter three. 

6! Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 1, 88. 

© Thid. 
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things.”°? Samargandi does not comment any further and does not raise the topic of takwin as an 
attribute of God, or any other attribute for that matter, despite being a prominent traditional 
theologian in the Hanafi school. 

There are two important remarks that need to be addressed before moving to Tabari’s 
interpretation of kun. Samargqandi does not clearly state, which of the two responses he supports. 
This is particularly significant when the second explanation negates the interpretation of kun he 
endorses at the beginning of his commentary. Secondly, the latter proposed explanation 
Samarqandi provides, kun not being a spoken statement from God but a figurative expression 
that refers to his creation, has been promoted by a number of Mu‘tazilite theologians such as, al- 
Jubba’i (d. 303 CE), al-Balkhi (d. 329 CE) and al-Rummant (d. 384 CE).°™ The lack of 
commentary from Samargandi, on the proposed responses he lists, could have various causes. It 
may represent his inability to respond decisively to an opposing opinion. It may indicate, 
additionally, indecisiveness on what to endorse or it could simply point to a lack of interest in 
entering the theological debate pertinent to the interpretation of kun. 

In contrast, Tabari plunges into the discussion and, with all might, defends the traditional 
interpretation of kun. He categorically rejects all proposed scenarios, including the ones 
Samarqandi suggests, and unwaveringly confirms that kun is a statement from God.?® He 


asserts, “The command of God to a thing, when he wills its takwin and existence, is to say 


°63 Thid. 

964 A. Al-Balkhi, Tafsir Abu Al-Odasim Al-Balkhi (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al ‘Ilmiyyah, 2007), 120; Ali. Al-Rummani, 
Tafsir Abu Al-Hasan Al-Rummani (Beirut: Dar al Kutub al 'Tlmiyyah, 2009), 39; Muhammad. Al-Jubba', Tafsir Abu 
Ali Al-Jubba7 (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al ‘Ilmiyyah, 2007), 80. 

°®5 Tabari is aware of the challenging objections Samarqandi presents in his exegesis. Tabari lists them at the 
beginning of his commentary. How can God give a command to an entity that does not exist? And if it does exist, 
what is the point of such a command being given to an already existing entity? Tabari lists all the responses 
Samargandi presents, and more, but still insists on his view. For further information see: Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi 
Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 2, 542. 
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kun.”°® Tabari nonetheless, unlike Samarqandi, formulates a tactic to manoeuvre around the 
challenging questions. He sets a timeline, which, in his opinion, refutes the above objection. It 
explains the correlation between kun, as a speech from God, and the thing to be created as a 
result of it. Tabart argues, “The existence of (the thing) that God wants its takwin and existence 
(to take place) does not precede his (God’s) irddah (his will) and does not happen after it.”?°” 
Hence, they happen simultaneously for, as Tabari explains, “it is not acceptable that a thing is 
commanded to exist except when it is actually existent and (likewise) it cannot exist without 
God’s command and irddah for it to do so.”°® It could be argued though that Tabari’s 
explanation does not really resolve the objection rather it clouds the issue further. The cycle of 
creation of all beings is not the same. Some creatures come into existence spontaneously and 
others gradually. It would be burdensome, if not impossible, to harmonise between the 
simultaneousness of God’s word with the creation of things and their respective creation cycle. 
This interpretation would lead to the word of God being stretched and contracted based on the 
nature of the cycle of the creation of things. Furthermore, how would the statement of God be 
classified then? Is it gadimah (eternal) or hadithah (finite)? 

Regardless, Tabari does not respond to such questions. Instead, he maintains his course. 
The analysis of his commentaries, on al-Baqarah verse, discloses the grounds for his firmness on 
interpreting kun as an uttered command from God. Firstly, Tabari does not see a justification for 
ta’wil in this instance. He explains, “It is not permissible to divert from the zahir (literal 
interpretation) to the batin (inferred interpretation) without a proof.” The bdtin interpretation 


Tabari refuses to acknowledge is to interpret kun as a figurative expression that points to the will 





°66 Thid, 2, 547. 
°°7 Thid. 
88 Thid. 
6 Tid. 
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and action of God, something Samarqandi silently tolerates, and not God’s actual spoken 
word.”’° Secondly, Tabari argues that such an interpretation does not consist with sawab al- 
lughah (the correct linguistic use of the word in the Arabic language). In his opinion, the phrase 
would sound outlandish to the native speakers, when interpreted in such a fashion. Thirdly, the 
syntax of the verse points to simultaneousness between the word of God and the existence of the 
thing because the verb yaqiilu, he (God) says, is conjunct on the verb, yakiinu, he (the thing) 
exists. Thus, “God cannot give a command to a thing to exist except if it does exist and likewise 
a thing cannot exist except when God commands it to exist.”?”! 

Despite the thorough response of Tabari in the rejection of the ta’wil of kun, he does not 
comment or raise the topic of attribute of takwin as one of the attributes of God though he is 
familiar with the term, takwin, and utilises it, in such capacity, in his commentary, as noted 
earlier. 

To the contrary of Tabari, the complete focus of al-Maturidi is on affirming the existence 
of the attribute of takwin via al-Baqarah verse. He does not concern himself at all with the above 
discussion that Tabari and, to a lesser extent, Samarqandi immerse. A practice that may appear 
peculiar at first but a close analysis of al-Maturidi ’s opinion clarifies the reason for his 
uninterest in Tabart’s defence and justifications. First, al-Maturidi does not support the 
traditional opinion and accordingly does not feel the obligation to defend it. Second, the root 
cause of the difference of opinion is not kun per say rather it is how a believer should understand 
the attribute of kalam (speech) of God and relate it to the physical world, which al-Maturidi 


discusses in a more appropriate medium — the verses that mention the kalam (speech) of God. 


°” Thid, 2, 546. 
°”! Thid, 2, 549. 
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Third, the theme of the verse, in al-Maturidi ’s view is the issue of takwin and power of God. 
Hence, al-Maturidi ’s sole focus remains on proving takwin as an attribute of God. 

In al-Maturidi ’s view, “the verse refutes the claim that advocates that ‘khalq al-shay’ 
(the creation of a thing) huwa dhdlika al-shay’ nafsuh (is the same as the very thing itself).”?” 
Al-Maturidi clarifies how. He explains that God distinguishes between three things, the verb, the 
doer of the action and the object of the action. He states, “He (God) says, ‘wa idha gada amran 
(when he decrees an order)’. He mentions gada (to decree) and mentions amran (a command) 
and mentions kun fa yakiin (be and it will be) separately.”’”? Al-Maturidi argues that the use of 
separate words with different meanings is indicative of the fact that the command of God is 
different from the creatures that come into existence as a result of it. He concludes, “If the takwin 
(the action of bringing into existence) and the mukawwan (the existent creatures) were one, he 
(God) would not need to use the word kun, when talking about takwin.’?"* Thus, the role of kun 


°75 and the conclusion is “...it (takwin) is 


in al-Bagarah verse is to point to the takwin attribute 
ghayruhu (separate from the mukawwan).”°’° Al-Maturidi proceeds from the linguistic argument, 
that every utterance points to a separate entity, to prove the separation between takwin and 
mukawwan to a logical one. He constructs his argument methodically and takes all scenarios into 
consideration. Takwin could either be finite or infinite. If it is finite then there are two further 
possible scenarios. “imma an yahdutha binafsih (either it gave itself existence by itself)...aw bi 


ihdathi akhar (or something other than it caused it to exist).”””’ If the first possibility is to be 


accepted then “Jajdza dhdlikafi kulli shay’ (this would be acceptable in everything).”?’* Al- 





972 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 220. 
973 Thid. 
974 Thid. 
975 Tid. 
976 Tbid. 
77 Thid. 
978 Tbid. 
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Maturidi implies in this phrase that if it were acceptable to assume that things can give existence 
to themselves without an external force then the whole creation and attributes of God discourse 
will be pointless as there will be no need for a God to exist logically. 

Even if the second possibility is to be accepted then this would lead to “md la nihayah 
(infinite regress).”°”? Then al-Maturidt delivers the conclusion, “wa dhdlika fasid (this is all 
false) thabata anna al-takwin...laysa bihddith (this establishes that takwin is not finite).”?°° As it 
is the case with the first possibility, al-Maturidi does not finish his thought or link his conclusion 
to the original point. Perhaps al-Maturidi considers the relationship self-explanatory. Al-Maturtdi 
implies that since takwin is infinite, as he has proven, it must different from the mukawwan (the 
thing brought into existence) for the latter is hadith (finite) by consensus of all observers. 

Subsequently, al-Maturidi transitions to speak about the nature of the takwin attribute and 
its relation to God. He states, “and God is described ff al-azal (eternally) to be muhdith (to create 
the finite beings) and mukawwin (to bring things into existence).”’*! Thus, takwin is an eternal 
attribute of God, according to al-Maturidi.?*? 

A paradoxical issue would be to explain how takwin, as an eternal attribute, relates to the 
physical world and the gradual cycle of creation. Rudolph raises this matter in his analysis of 


Kitab al-Tawhid indirectly. He states, “ God is described with...the act of creation eternally... 


even if created things have not existed eternally... he is always the creator of things, which will 


°” Thid. 

°80 Thid. 

°8! Tbid, 1, 221. Rudolphs arrives to the same conclusion in his analysis of takwin in the context of Kitab al-Tawhid. 
Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samargqand, 286. 

°82 Tn his commentary on al-Bagarah verse, al-Maturidi supports his personal opinion with two arguments, a 
linguistic and exegetical one and a logical one. Therefore, one may conclude that al-Maturidi endeavours to 
establish the attribute of takwin and understand its nature through the narrative sources and reason jointly. This 
practice contributes to al-Maturidt ’s vision of synthesising ‘ag/ with nagl. He harmonises between both sources to 
outline a thorough understanding of the attribute of takwin and to legitimise his views in the traditional and rational 
camps. 
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one day exist.”?83 However, Rudolph does not explain how al-Maturidi resolves the conundrum. 
In Ta’wilat, al-Maturidi responds to the above question, although partially, and addressed the 
paradox in separate places. In chapter al-‘Imran verse 19, he describes the impact of the takwin 
attribute on creation as everlasting. He states, “kun is an expression that points to the takwin 
attribute which causes (all) creation to come into existence (continuously in succession) forever 
and ever.”*** Al-Maturidi reprises this point of view again in verse 44 chapter Qaf, “the existence 
of all things takes place by the eternal takwin attribute. It was expressed by the word kun (in the 
Qur’an) to make it comprehensible to the people.”®> Then in verse 117 al-Baqarah, al-Maturidi 
harmonises between the eternality of takwin and its effect on the creation and the gradualness of 
the existence of all creation. He explains that the time of the existence of everything has already 
been set eternally and its existence manifests in its specified time, “everything will be at the time, 
in which he willed for it to exist.”?®° Thus, takwin is eternal but the manifestation of it in the 
physical world is gradual. According to al-Maturidi, thus, there is no complication between the 
eternal nature of the attribute and the temporality of creation. 

In light of the above, al-Maturidi objects to the traditional interpretation of kun as a 
verbal command uttered by God. In verse 19 of Al-‘Imran, he leaves no room for any ambiguity 
about his view, “kun is an expression that point to the takwin attribute... Fi al-hagiqah (in reality) 
there is no kaf or niin (no uttered word).”?8’ 

Al-Maturidi persistently exerts all efforts to ensure that kun is not understood as a qawl (a 


verbal statement) from God. Even in Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi states that kun 1s “amr al- 





°83 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 287. 
984 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 2, 266. 

°85 Thid, 14, 124. 

°86 Thid, 1, 221. 

°87 Tbid, 2, 266. 
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takwin (the command of bringing into existence).”?** The persistence of al-Maturidi, in opposing 
the traditional interpretation, cannot be coincidental. It is likely driven by scholarly motives. In 
verse 44 chapter Qaf, one of the motives manifests. Al-Maturidi’s concern is that the traditional 
interpretation invalidates the eternal nature of takwin. He justifies, “The takwin (the cause of the 
existence) of al-mukawwandat (the existent beings) cannot be described as a word. The beginning 
of creation, its resurrection, the gathering (of all creatures) and everything that exists yastawi (is 
equal and the same).”?* In other words, they have all being eternally commanded to exist and 
the suggestion that God speaks kun as a verbal command for every creature nullifies the 
eternality of takwin as far as al-Maturidi is concerned. Thus, it is likely that al-Maturidt ’s 
understanding of takwin and its nature influenced his interpretation of kun. The statement of al- 
Maturidi serves another relevant purpose. It rebuts the renouncement of Tabart of ta’wil who 
claimed there is no ground for it. Certainly, the contradiction of the traditional interpretation with 
an eternal attribute is legitimate ground for the application of ta’wil, at least according in al- 
Maturidi mindset. 

Persistently, al-Maturidt returns to the topic of separation between takwin and 
mukawwan, in verse 19 of al-‘Imran. He reconfirms that “it (takwin) isft al-haqiqah (in reality) 
different from al-khalq (creation).”””° Additionally, al-Maturidi offers a new argument to credit 
it. He explains, “God informed us that khalg (creation) takes place because of it (takwin) and 
every entity that becomes the effect of another entity is, as commonly known, distinct from it.”””! 
Al-Maturidi’s new argument has two facets, one is observational and the other is logical. The 


observational facet is that it is common knowledge amongst humans that the entity that causes 





988 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 295. 
°89 Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 14, 124. 
999 Thid, 2, 266. 

9! Thid, 2, 266. 
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another to exist is different from it. The logical facet is that the cause and the effect cannot be 
one. They have to be different. Otherwise, one would not yield the other since it is itself. Thus, 
al-Maturidi seeks to enhance his arguments as he proceeds in investigating the topic throughout 
the Qur’an. He does not suffice himself with a single commentary on the topic, at a given verse, 
rather he continuously attempts to offer new knowledge and further assessment. 

The investigative persistence of al-Maturidi is not evident in Samarqandi’s commentary 
on verse 19 chapter of al-‘Imran. He does not comment on verse 19 but indeed he does on verse 
47 of the same chapter. Samarqandi’s commentary is brief though and offers no theological 
insight. It specifically focuses on the miraculous creation of Jesus without a father.” 
Samarqandi does not bring up the takwin attribute at all or record any discussion of it. Upon 
reviewing all the verses pertinent to the subject of takwin and kun, in Samarqandi’s exegesis, the 
following pattern emerges.””? Samargandi consistently interprets kun to be a spoken word from 
God and does not go any further. He never acknowledges the existence of the takwin attribute let 
alone study it. 

The absence of any theological commentary from Samarqandi on the ¢akwin attribute is 
rather peculiar given the close proximity between him and al-Maturidi in time and region.” 
Two possible explanations may justify, what could be interpreted as, a deliberate circumvention 
of the subject by Samargandr. Possibly, he does not see his exegesis the right place of discussion, 
which reinforces the leading of al-Maturidi in founding the genre of Sunni theological exegesis. 
Equally, Samarqandi may not have agreed with the views of al-Maturidi and opted not to join the 


discourse. 





°°? Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 1, 219. 
3 Ibid, 1, 459; ibid, 2, 374; ibid, 3, 213. 
°° Let alone their affiliation with the same theological and jurisprudential school of Abii Hanifa. 
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The introduction of the takwin attribute is the brainchild of al-Maturidt and stands 
independent from all Sunni theological schools before him or after him including his own school, 
the Hanafi school.®”° In fact, in al-Rawdah title, Aba ‘Adhabah (d. 1758 CE) states, “and there is 
nothing in the writing of Abii Hantfa or his early students and scholars of his school that 
explicitly supports it (takwin). In contrast, some of the words of Abi Hanifa implies that he 
supports the Ash‘ari view.”°° Abi ‘Adhabah explicitly states that the takwin attribute was not 
supported by the Hanafi school until after the advent of al-Maturidi. The lack of traditional 
support for takwin may have contributed to Samarqand1’s reluctance of discussing it. 
Notwithstanding the above, the first possibility is the most probable. Samarqandi’s attitude in 
general has demonstrated, so far, his uninterest in opening any theological discussions in his 
exegesis except in rare occasions. 

Au contraire, al-Maturidi does not miss any occasion to reopen the topic of the takwin 
attribute. In verse 40 chapter al-Nahl, al-Maturidi returns to the linguistic argument albeit from a 
different approach. Firstly, after he restates the same view about the nature of kun and the 


separation between takwin and the mukawwan, he adds, “and he (God) pointed to it (mukawwan) 





°°5 Some may argue that al-Hakim Samarqandi mentioned that God is eternally a creator, and this could be an 
indication the Hanafis were developing the takwin creed independtly from al-Maturidi. Such an argument cannot be 
substantiated because firstly al-Hakim was a conemporary of al-Maturidi and “the old and prevalent view envisions 
al-Hakim as al-Maturidt’s student.”, according to Rudolph. Even if one considers Ritter’s and Madelung’s position 
that the sawdd was written a century after the time of al- Hakim, the precedence of al-Maturidi in the discsusion of 
takwin remains the strongest and more accurate position. F. Al-'Omar, "The Doctrines of the Maturidite School with 
Special Reference to as Sawad Al A'azam of Al Hakim as Samarqandi" (Arts, The university of Edinburgh, 1974), 
12, 29, 69; Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 102-05; Goldziher, The 
History of Islamic Schools in Qur’anic Exegesis, 295; A. S. Tritton, "An Early Work from the School of Al- 
Maturidi," The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, no. 3/4 (1966): 96; Montgomery. 
Watt, Islamic Philosophy and Theology, second edition ed. (Edinburgh: University Press, 1985), 243; Madelung, 
Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam, 118f; Josef van Ess, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third 
Century of the Hijra. Vol. 1. A History of Religious Thought in Early Islam," (2016); Josef van Ess and Gwendolin 
Goldbloom, Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. Volume 2: A History of Religious 
Thought in Early Islam (Brill, 2017), 2, 565. 

°°6 Abi 'Adhabah, Al-Rawdah Al-Bahiyyah Fima Bayna Al-Asha’irah Wa Al-Maturidiyyah, 39. 
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with al-shay’ (the thing).”’”’ The aim of this description is to further emphasize the distinction 
between the attribute of takwin and the mukawwan because God refers to them in distinct terms 
proving they are two separate entities. 

Secondly, al-Maturidi infers that the role of the phrase, “innamd gawlund li shay’in, 
(verily our command or statement to a thing to come into existence)” in the verse is metaphoric. 
It is to accentuate the dissimilarity between takwin and mukawwan. He states, “He (God) kanna 
‘anhu (metaphorically implied the separation between them) bi wuqii’i al-qawli ‘alayhi (by 
making mukawwan the object upon which the command falls).”°?? Hence, “it is established that 
takwin is other than the mukawwan.”?”? Al-Maturidi relentlessly seeks further proofs to establish 
his argument from verse to verse. In this instance, he infers it from the choice of words and the 
role of the phrase in al-Nahl verse. Hence, al-Maturidt is producing a sam ‘7 (narrative) proof. 

Nevertheless, al-Maturidi ensues the narrative proof with a rational one. He adduces it in 
chapter al-Nahl after relisting the logical argument he presented earlier in al-Baqarah verse 117. 
Al-Maturidi advances that it is acceptable, rationally, to give someone a title or name based on 
the actions they perform. He cites as an example the name, kasib, which means the one who 
performs a particular action or the one who profits from a particular transaction.!°°° He explains 
that the person who undertakes the action of kasb (gaining or doing a particular action) may be 
called a kasib. Based on this logic, al-Maturidt states, “if the actions of God were the actual 
creatures then it should be appropriate to call him (by their characteristics and descriptions).” 10"! 


Thus, there should be no objection to calling God “...mayyitan (dead), mutaharrikan (mobile), 





997 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 8, 111. 

98 Thid, 8, 112. 

999 Thid. 

1000 J. Al-Jawhari, Al-Sihah Taj Al-Lughah Wa Sihah Al-‘Arabiyyah, 7 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al 'Ilm Lil Malayin, 1990), 
1, 212; Fayriz Abadi, Al-Oamis Al-Muhit, 1, 238; Ibn Manzar, Lisan Al ‘drab, 1, 716. 

1001 Aj-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 8, 111. 
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sdkinan (stationary), khabithan (impure), tayyiban (pure), saghiran, (small) et cetera.”!°° All 
these characteristics belong to his creatures and if one accepts that the actions of God are in fact 
his creatures then there should be no protestation to calling him by their characteristics which are 
his actions. Al-Maturidi capitalises on this conclusion to disqualify the claim that takwin and 
mukawwan are the same. All Muslims, from all schools and orientations, would object to calling 
God with the above names and descriptions, dead, impure etc, because they conflict with a 
universal maxim that stipulates that God can only be described by al-asma’ al-husnda (the most 


991003 and 


perfect and beautiful of names of God) and “...is deemed above such descriptions 
thereupon the above view is false. 

Al-Maturidi does not stop at demonstrating the incompatibility, and therefore by 
necessity the falseness, of the other view with the universal maxims that govern the belief in the 
names and attributes of God. He proceeds to persuade the reader that his conjecture is the most 
valid one. He proposes that the separation between the takwin attribute and the mukawwan 
(created beings) would facilitate the affirmation of the names that God ascribed to himself such 
as “Mumitan (the bringer of death), Muhyiyan (the donor of life)...Jami’an (the gatherer), 


Mufarriqan (the separator between creation)?!0™ 


without falling in the above complication for it 
does not ascribe to him the characteristics of these notions and creatures that do not befit his 
majesty. 

In fact, the presence of these very names, in al-Maturidi ’s assessment, is evidence that 


that “(God’s) fi 7 (action) is different from the maf’il, (the outcome or receiver of his 


action).”!°° Al-Maturidi does not explain how but it can be deduced from the “separate words” 





100? Thid, 8, 111-12. 
1003 Thid. 
1004 Thid. 
1005 Thid. 
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argument he forwarded in the previous verses. If God called himself the Mumit (the bringer of 
death) he cannot be called the mayyit (the dead) because these two names oppose each other. If 
He called Himself the Jami’ (the gatherer) He cannot be called the majmi’ (the gathered). An 
entity cannot be dead and then cause death to others and similarly cannot gather everything and 
then itself be what is gathered. Hence, the takwin attribute exists and is distinct from the 
mukawwan and the fi ‘lis different from the maf’ul. 

The analysis of al-Maturidt ’s reasoning for the existence of the takwin attribute 
manifests conspicuous findings. Al-Maturidi does not oppose the other view for the sake of 
academic competitiveness. He perceives it as paradoxical to the universal maxims of the names 
and attributes of God. In addition, he aims at preventing a misconception that may result of such 
a view. °° Al-Maturidr believes that denying the attribute of takwin undermines the position of 
the entire Sunni academia as sifatiyyah (affirmers of the attribute to God) for the traditional 


21007 


position that Abii Hantfa and the Ash‘ari school advocated is not ‘apodictic and would 


collapse under strong rational scrutiny similar to the one al-Maturidi advanced.!* A differentia 
that sets him apart from the other exegetes of his era and region. 
Even Tabart who engages in a stimulating discussion about kun in chapter al-Baqarah 


retracts from any further discussion on the topic elsewhere in his exegesis. In chapter al ‘Imran, 


1006 Tt causes a contradiction between the perfect names God ascribed to himself and the condition of al-husnd and 
the names that the denial of the takwin attribute would dictate by means of reason. 

1007 The researcher uses this term in the same sense as the word waterproof is used. 

1008 Equally important is the visibility of the vision of al-Maturidi, as the Sunni synthesiser between reason and the 
scared text, in his reasoning. Al-Maturidi aims at being the progenitor of a new brand of Sunni theologians. One 
that harmonises between ‘ag/ and nagql. The first part of the first argument al-Maturidi puts is logical, an entity is to 
be named by its characteristics, but the second part is unapologetically traditional and narrative, God may only be 
named by the most perfect of titles, since the Qur’an, Sunnah and ijma’ (scholarly consensus) stipulate such a 
practice. The same pattern emerges in the second argument. The first part of the second argument is to accept the 
names God ascribed to himself but the second part is logical, one cannot be the thing and its opposite at the same 
time, i.e. the bringer of death and the dead. Al-Maturidi weaves ‘aq/ with naq/ to formulate his conceptions about 
the attribute of takwin specifically and the names and attributes of God Generally. 
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chapter al-An‘am, chapter al-Nahl, chapter Yasin, and all the other relevant verses, Tabari 
maintains his original position that kun is a spoken command from God. He does not formulate 
any new argument or provide any new proofs to complement his interpretation. The takwin 
attribute does not appear anywhere in his exegesis albeit the term itself, takwin, is frequently cited 
in it. Tabari uses takwin, as a term, 9 times in his exegesis referring to God bringing creatures into 
existence but never proceeds to affirm the existence of the attribute. His frequent use of takwin in 
the context of kun indicates that the technical sense of the term was coined at the time. Hence, one 
may deduce that Tabari deliberately does not engage the theological discussion as, most likely, he 
does not deem it appropriate. Hitherto, al-Maturidi is the only Sunni exegete to introduce a 
methodological theological discussion of the takwin attribute in his exegesis. 

Al-Maturid1’s theological discussion of the takwin attribute in Ta’wilat resembles greatly 
his discussion of it in Kitab al-Tawhid. The main drive behind the deliberation in both titles 
appears the same, a response to those who deny the existence of the takwin attribute.!° The 
similitude extends to the style of writing and nature of the arguments forwarded, either to 
legitimise al-Maturidi’s view or to falsify the opposing one. An important deduction from the 
alikeness is that it is a further confirmation, through the content, style and methodology, that the 
author of both titles is one, al-Maturidt. 

Al-Maturidi employs in the Kitab logical arguments parallel to that in Ta’wilat. He 
proposes the cause and effect proof. To al-Maturidi, affirming the existence of creation and 
denying the existence of the takwin attribute is like affirming the existence of the effect yet 
denying the existence of the cause.!°!° Equally, al-Maturidi raises the incompatibility argument. 
Denying the existence of the takwin attribute necessitates the description of God with” fasad 


1009 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 46. 
1010 Thid. 
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(corruption), sharr (evil), al-qubh (hideousness) and al-sii’ (malice).”!°!' Qualities evident in 
creation and the one who believes that the action of creation is one with creation has no escape 
from affirming them to God, which is false. 

Notwithstanding the sameness between the discussion in both titles, few differences arise. 
First, all the arguments of al-Maturidi in Kitab al-Tawhid are entirely rational. He has no citation 
of any the relevant verses. He does not incorporate in the Kitab any of the lexical arguments 
evident in Ta’wilat. The absence of Qur’anic lexical agumens in the Kitab reinforces the 
propositions, advanced in chapter two and three, of the Kitab being authored before Ta’ wilat!?!” 
and that the Kitab centralises on the dialectical discourse when Ta’wilat focuses on the narrative 
and synthetic proofs through the Qur’an itself. Second, al-Maturidi seems more aggressive in his 
debate in Kitab al-Tawhid. In his objection to the opposing view, al-Maturidi assimilates those 
who deny the existence of the takwin attribute to the ones who believe that creatures exist 
through the fabdi ‘ (natural particles).!°'° In fact, he argues that the latter’s argument is more 
logical for they at least confirm the existence of creation bi ghayrihi (via a separate entity).'°!* In 


the same vein, when al-Maturidi challenges them with the incompatibility argument. He states, 


1015 991016 


“to describe God with such qualities*’’’ or to give him such names is kufr (blasphemous). 
Al-Maturidi does not utter such labels in Ta’wilat. Third, in Kitab al-Tawhid al-Maturidi defends 
better the eternalness of the ¢akwin attribute and refutes claims of its unsuitability with the finite 


nature of creatures. He analogizes the takwin attribute to the attribute of gudrah (power) and ‘ilm 


(knowledge). If the eternality of the knowledge of God and his power does not conflict with the 





101! Thid. 

1012 Otherwise why would he not include the Qur’anic arguments that strengthen his point of view?! 
1013 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid. 

1014 Thid. 

1015 The qualities listed earlier, fasad, corruption, sharr, evil, al-gubh, hideousness, and al-sii’, malice.” 
1016 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 46. 
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temporality of creation, the attribute of takwin should not. Therefore, it is safe to conclude that in 
Kitab al-Tawhid, al-Maturidi was more immersed in refuting the opposing arguments when in 
Ta’wilat he combines studying the relevant verses and inferring from them sound proofs of 


takwin along with disqualifying the opposing party in an exegetical milieu. 


4.8 Conclusion 


The critical analysis of al-Maturidt’s commentary on the verses pertinent to the names and 
attributes of God unearths significant differences and key findings. 

One of the key findings in the chapter is al-Maturidi’s introduction of the notion of al- 
asma’ al-husna (the perfect and beautiful names of God) in a theological light. Interestingly, al- 
Maturidi does not make any reference to in Kitab al-Tawhid but thoroughly studies it in Ta’wilat 
on the theological level - an important difference between both titles. This key finding is 
exclusive to al-Maturidi’s exegesis when compared with his Sunni and Transoxianan peers. Al- 
Maturidi utilises the notion of al-asma’ al-husna as a platform to commence a theological debate 
with the Mu‘tazilites vis a vis the existence of the names of God. Al-Maturidi not only affirms 
their existence but equally proves the Islamic and rational legitimacy of their plurality. He 
supports this belief, primarily, with numerous Qur’anic proofs, simultaneously, underpins it with 
complementary rational proofs, to assuage the dissent of the Mu‘tazilites, and concludes his 
argument with a linguistic one, in chapter al-Isra’. No other exegete uses al-asmda’ al-husna 
theologically or opens any form of debate let alone provide such a rich theological, rational and 


lexical analysis. 
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Furthermore, al-Maturidi underlies the foundational role of al-husnd (beauty and 
perfection) component in the formulation of the names of God. He stresses that a name cannot be 
ascribed to God unless it denotes the values of beauty and perfection to him. In addition, al- 
Maturidi succinctly develops a methodology for the derivation of the names of God. He, 
importantly, argues in favour of the existence of the eternal attributes of God and rejects the 
Mu‘tazilites’ position on it and describing it as wasf al-wasifin (empty descriptions of God). He 
stresses the existence of a symbiotic relationship between the names and the attributes, where 
each divine name must relate, at least, to one attribute. These theological positions of al-Maturtd1 


are not extant in any other theological title and are his brainchild in Ta’wilat. 


Al-Maturid1’s deliberation on the dhat of God is another significant finding in the 
analysis. Al-Maturidi ratiocinates that God cannot be defined or known through mahiyyah 
(quiddity) or kayfiyyah (modality). They do not apply to him. The subjugation of God to such 
laws causes one to assimilate God to his creation and if applied they yield no accurate depiction 
of God’s nature, names or attributes. According to al-Maturidi, the names and attributes God lists 
in the Qur’an are not there to grant humans a full comprehension or description of God rather it 
is taqrib al-fahm (to draw him closer to the human’s intellect). Al-Maturidi uses rational and 


traditional proofs to establish this view. 


Al-Maturidi retracts to the traditional camp when it comes to describing the relationship 
between the dhat of God and his attributes. He affirms the attributes are not the dhat of God yet 
are not independent or separate from it. Al-Maturidt abandons his explorative style in this area 
and approaches it briefly and cautiously. He does not offer any original insight or contributions 


to the debate. 
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Conversely, al-Maturidi returns to his proactive style in the sphere of discussing God’s 
actions. He stresses that they are from His attributes. They cannot be attributed to other than the 
dhat of God because such an attribution necessitates that God needs others to undertake actions. 
The insistence of al-Maturidi on the classification of God’s actions as attributes is driven by his 
belief in the existence of the attribute of takwin, the mother attribute of all divine actions. Al- 
Maturidi opens the debate about the takwin attribute in the verses that report the divine 
command- kun fa yakun. In the context of this command, Tabari debuts his traditional 
theological position and interpretation of the command as an uttered verbal statement from God. 
Al-Maturidi opposes categorically the traditional interpretation. To him, kun is not a verbal 
statement God utters rather he uses it for it is awjaz al-kalam (the shortest form of speech) to 
denote his command. Al-Maturidt’s focus, however, remains on the establishment of the 
existence of the takwin attribute. According to him, the role of kun in the verses is to point to the 
takwin attribute. Al-Maturidt discredits the claim that the action of creation is the same as the 
created. He constructs multiple traditional, mainly Qur’anic, linguistic and rational arguments 
dispelling this theological position confirming the existence of the takwin attribute. Al-Maturidt 
sees the belief in the takwin attribute a necessity to the correct belief in the perfect and beautiful 
names of God, to the correct demonstration of the relationship of God’s actions to the physical 


realm and the integrity of the sifatiyyah Sunni school. 


With the establishment of a holistic and comprehensive understanding of the theology of 
al-Maturidi, and his significant contributions to Sunni theological exegesis, as far as the nature of 
God, his names, attributes and actions, as well the attribute of takwin, are concerned. The next 
two chapters focus on the most controversial facet of the attributes of God- the anthropomorphic 


expressions. Chapter five addresses the expressions of yad and ‘ayn exclusively. A critical 
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analysis is undertaken of each expression to develop an extensive and accurate perception of al- 
Maturidi’s creed in the anthropomorphic expressions pertinent to the form of God, including 


whether al-Maturidi regards them as eternal divine attributes. 
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CHAPTER 5: THE YAD AND ‘AYN 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC EXPRESSIONS 


5.1 Introduction 


The study has, thus far, produced a thorough and clear examination of al-Maturidi’s creed, in 
ilahiyyat, through Ta’wilat.'°!’ The previous chapters critically analysed his commentary vis a 
vis God’s existence, tawhid, the nature of God’s Self, his names, attributes and actions, including 
the takwin attribute, and the interplay between them. On the theological level, the chapters 
delivered an unprecedented all-inclusive perception of al-Maturidi’s theology in all these fields 
and detailed the nuances and parallels between Ta’ wilat and Kitab al-Tawhid. On the exegetical 
level, the chapters demonstrated strongly the headship of al-Maturidi in finding the Sunni 
theological exegesis genre and verified al-Maturidi’s originality in his conceptual framework, 


methodology and exegetical tools. 


The understanding of anthropomorphism, '°!® 


nonetheless, remains unexplored. It is 
orbital in developing an accurate and comprehensive understanding of al-Maturidi’s theology 
concerning the attributes of God and successively God’s nature. In the previous chapter, al- 
Maturidt forwarded that sifah may relate to similes and does not ineludibly point to God’s 


inherent attributes. This chapter examines this thought-provoking proposition and assesses 


whether al-Maturidi classifies the Qur’anic anthropomorphic expressions as similes rather than 





1017 The previous chapters critically analyse his commentary vis a vis the existence of God, the doctrine of tawhid, 
the nature of God, his names, attributes and actions, as well the attribute of takwin. 

1018 Williams confirms that the number of studies that treat anthropomorphism, in general, in Islam is handful. His 
statement resolves the absence of any study on anthropormophism in Ta’wilat. For fruther information see: 
Williams, "A Body Unlike Bodies: Transcendent Anthropomorphism in Ancient Semitic Tradition and Early Islam," 
29. 
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divine inherent attributes. The chapter focuses specifically on anthropomorphism in the form of 
God.'°!? Namely, the yad and ‘ayn expressions.'©?° The commitment to these specific 
anthropomorphic expressions is driven by the fact that they symbolise the most controversial and 
most graphical expressions that depict a physical image of God. Van Ess and Holtzman testify 
that Muslim scholars loathed the association of physical image with God.!°! The former 
confirms that the yad and ‘ayn have been interpreted in that sense by some theologians such as 
Hisham al-Jawaliqr (d. uknown) and others.'°? Therefore, these two expressions are sufficient in 
identifying and understanding al-Maturidi’s approach to all anthropomorphic expressions 


pertinent to the form of God.!°73 


In unison, the chapter investigates al-Maturidt’s contributions to the discourse about 
anthropomorphism in Sunni theological exegesis and assesses whether al-Maturidi’s 
commentary can be classified as new contributions to the genre. Consecutively, it contrasts al- 
Maturidi’s study of the yad and ‘ayn expressions in Ta’wilat to it in Kitab al-Tawhid to cultivate 


a complete understanding of al-Maturidt’s theology on anthropomorphism in the form of God. 


1019 Lohr Gebhard et al., "Anthropomorphism," in Religion Past and Present (Brill). 

1020 An extensive explanation of the meanings of these two expressions lexically, culturally and Islamically will be 
presented in the subsequent section. The researcher deliberately does not define or translate the two utterances, in 
the introduction, with their common lexical meanings because the study does not look at them as standalone 
utterances but as expressions annexed to God. This helps keep the reader free from any presumptions of their 
meanings in the context of describing God. 

1021 Van Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. Volume 4: A 
History of Religious Thought in Early Islam," 422; Holtzman, "Anthropomorphism," 47. 

1022 According to Van Ess, Hisham al-Jawéliqi believed God to have a single eye. For further information see: Van 
Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. Volume 4 : A History of 
Religious Thought in Early Islam," 444. 

1023 The notion of istiwd’ will be attended to in a separate chapter since it belongs to the category of 
anthropomorphism in the activities of God. 
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5.2 The yad expression between the other exegetes and al-Maturidi 


The discussion of the yad expression occupies a substantial area, as it will be evident, of the 
theological discourse about the anthropomorphism in the form of God. The arch contributor to 
the interest in the meaning of yad originates from its lexical denotation. In spite of yad’s multiple 
meanings in Arabic,'°”* ‘hand’, the physical limb, is the most circulated one. It is, thus, amongst 
the expressions that may insinuate to God a physical form. As such, as Van Ess elucidates, it 


falls under the category of anthropomorphism in the form of God.'°7° 


In the Qur’an, the utterance yad, when associated with God, appears in various 
morphological forms. An observation that may seem insignificant at first, but it indeed plays a 
major role in the vehement debate about the interpretations of yad amongst the exegetes and 
theologians alike.'°?° The term occurs in the singular form, yad, seven times in the Qur’an. It 
recurs in the dual nominative form, yadah, once and in the dual genitive form, yaday and 
yadayya, five times. Lastly, it appears in the plural form, aydina, once. Statistically, yad, in 
association with God, emerges in fourteen different verses across twelve different chapters. 
Some of these chapters belong to the Makki category whereas others belong to the Madani one, 
according to the traditional categorisation of the chapters. Hence, the context, in which the yad 
expression occurs, differs from one verse to the other. Notably, none of these verses holds yad as 
an attribute of God in its direct theme. The mention of yad, in these verses, remains rather 


secondary to another main message each verse conveys. !°7’ 





1024 All the lexical meanings of yad in Arabic will be discussed shortly. 

1025 Gebhard et al., "Anthropomorphism." 

1026 The importance of the morphological forms of yad will be realised once the analysis of the relevant verses 
commences and the opinions of the various exegetes are assessed. 

1027 This holds true to the verses that belong to the Makki and the ones that belong to the Madani category. 
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In principle, all the Sunni exegetes address the yad expression when associated with God. Albeit 
they do not comment on all of its related verses. Strangely, verse 73 chapter al-‘Imran, the first 
citation of yad in association with God in the Qur’an, is ignored by all the exegetes including al- 
Maturidi. The only exception is Samarqandi. Hence, the analysis begins from his commentary. It 
is important to be familiar with the context of the verse first. The verse reads, “...Say, "Indeed, 
[all] bounty is bi yaddi Allah (in the yad of God) - He grants it to whom He wills. And Allah is 


all-Encompassing and Wise."!°*8 


Initially, Samargandi’s commentary gives the impression that he interprets, the singular 
form of, yad, in the verse - bi yaddi Allah. He states, “bi yaddi Allah ay bi tawfigq Allah (by the 
yad of God means by good fortune from God).”!°? As one analyses the rest of his commentary, 
however, this impression subsides. It is not clear whether Samarqandt is interpreting the yad as a 
standalone utterance or he is interpreting the entire phrase as such. The subsequent statement on 
his part causes the confusion. Samarqandi states, “Prophethood can only be granted by the 
fortune of God.”!°°° He does not elaborate any further on the meaning of yad and seems satisfied 
with these two statements. Samarqandi’s commentary leads to more questions than answers. It 


appears that he is avoiding making the distinction between the two. 


With the aim of finding clarity, Samarqandt’s commentary on verse 64 chapter al- 


Ma’ idah is assessed. Therein yad, in association with God, appears twice. One in the singular 





1028 The verse provides guidance to the believers, at the time of Prophet Muhammad, on how to respond to the 
jealousy of some of the Jews of Madinah and their plot to discredit Islam. It instructs the Muslims to say when 
facing such criticism, the phrase "Indeed, [all] bounty is bi yaddi Allah (in the yad of God).” For further information 
see: I. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir Al-Qur’an Al-Azim, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al Ma'rifah Lil Tiba'ah Wal Nashr, 1994), 2, 50; 
Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 6, 514; M. Zamakhshari, Al-Kashshaf ‘an Haq@’ig Al-Tanzil Wa 
‘Uyiin Al-Ghawamid Fi Wujih Al-Ta’wil, 3rd ed., 5 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al ‘IImiyyah, 2002), 1, 372. 

1029 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 1, 223. 

1030 Thid. 
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form, yad Allah (the yad of God), and the second in the dual form, yadah mabsutatan (his two 
yad are wide opened). !°*! The verse represents God’s response to a statement made by some of 


the Jews, !°? 


which accuses God of stinginess. Samarqandi states, “God said, ‘bal yadah 
mabsutatan’ ya ‘ni rizquhu wasi’ basitun ‘ala khalgih (it means his provision, is enormous and 
all-encompassing of his creation). He spends as he pleases.” !°? Once more, Samarqandi employs 
the same style of expression. He interprets the yad utterance with a generic phrase, “his provision 
is enormous and all-encompassing of his creation.” The phrase may indicate that Samarqandi 
interprets yad as rizq (provision) but the lack of any follow up details causes one to question 
whether this interpretation should be classified as a theological opinion or a mere exegetical 
contextual interpretation. It is too vague to identify whether the drive for Samarqandi’s 
interpretation is doctrinal, as he feels that there is ground for ta’wil, or exegetical, triggered by 
the connotational meaning of the phrase. Samarqandi does not comment further on al-Ma’idah 
verse, and the response to the above question, thus, is adjourned until the examination of the 
subsequent pertinent verses is conducted. Furthermore, the brevity in Samarqandi’s commentary 
makes it difficult to discern whether he has a specific conceptual framework and a set 
methodology he follows or not. What can be discerned, nevertheless, is that Samarqandt does not 


rely on transmitted reports in his commentary, thus far, since he does not relate any narrations 


from other exegetes. 


Unlike verse 73 chapter al-‘Imran, all exegetes were eager to comment on verse 64 


chapter al-Ma’idah. Even ‘Ayyashi, the Transoxianan Shia exegete, who seldomly comments on 





1031 The verse reads, “the Jews say: ‘(Allah)’s yad is tied up...Nay, His yaddn are widely outstretched: He gives and 
spends (of His bounty) as He pleases...’” 

1032 During the time of Prophet Muhammad. 

1033 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 404. 
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verses of theological nature commented on al-Ma’idah verse. Contrary to Samarqandi, ‘Ayyasht 
reports two important narrations. The first is from Ya’qiib ibn Shu’ayb (d. 800 CE), one of the 
transmitters from al-Hussayn.'°** Ya’qiib asked al-Hussayn about the cause of the revelation of 
al-Ma’idah verse. Al-Hussain elucidated that the verse responds to a statement made by some of 
the Jewish chiefs who described God as having his yad tied to his neck. Al-Hussayn enacted or 
illustrated their statement and “wa qdl biyadihi ila ‘unugih (he pointed his hand to his neck).”!°°> 
The second report is from Abt Hasan al-Khurasani (d. unknown) in which Hisham Ibn al- 
Mashriqi (d. unknown), one of al-Khurasant’s disciples, asked him about the meaning of the 
expression yadah mabsutatan in al-Ma’ idah verse. “afalahu yadan hakadha (Does God have 
hands like these)?”!°°° and pointed to his own hands. Abii Hasan responded, “/aw kana hakadha 
kana makhlaqan (If he had then he would be a creature).”!°°” Even though ‘Ayyasht does not 
expand on the topic, all the narrations he reports seek one objective. They reprimand and object 
against any expression that insinuates any resemblance of God to his creatures. Hence, the 
objection to the Jewish figures’ statement.'°°* These reports express ‘Ayyashi’s clear theological 
position against anthropomorphism. Thus, for the first time, ‘Ayyasht makes a theological 
position in his exegesis unlike Samarqandi who, until now, does not raise this aspect at all in his 
commentary. Even though ‘Ayyashi establishes his theological position, he does not actually 


explain what yad means and therefore from an exegetical perspective his commentary is lacking. 


Muqatil follows in the path of ‘Ayyasht and lists various reports about the cause of 


revelation. He goes a step further, than ‘Ayyashi, and reveals the names of the Jewish figures 





1034 Aj-Hussayn Ibn Ali is the grandson of Prophet Muhammad 

1035 ‘Ayyashi, Tafsir Al-‘Ayyashi, 1, 351. 

1036 Thid. 

1037 Thid. 

1038 Ror they described God as having a hand tied to his neck. For further information see: ibid. 
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responsible for the statement.!°°? Muqitil reiterates a cause of revelation similar to that of 
‘Ayyashi. Mugatil’s report, nonetheless, is less graphical. He transmits that they!™° said, “God 
has held His hand away from us and does not spend any bounties upon us. He is not 
generous.”!! Mugatil does not interpret or even comment on the meaning of yad, either in the 
singular or in the dual form, theologically or exegetically. He assures that rizg (provision) of God 
is generous and proceeds to the next verse.'? Thus, Mugatil departs from ‘Ayyashi in terms of 


clarifying his theological position of the topic. 


The lack of theological content evident in the works of the above exegetes! is contrasted with 


a thorough commentary in the exegeses of al-Maturidi and Tabart. The latter transmits the same 
cause of revelation Muqatil and ‘Ayyashi report. He interprets the phrase yadi Allah, the singular 
form of yad, as “the khayr of Allah...wa ‘ata’uh (the goodness of God... and his bestowed 
bounties).”!°“4 He stresses that this interpretation is God’s choice, “wa innamd wasafa ta ‘ ald 
dhikruhu al-yad...wal ma ‘nd al-‘ata’ (Verily God described himself with the yad when the 
meaning is ‘afd’ (bestowment and charity).”! Tabart justifies God’s choice of expression by 
saying, “ li’anna ‘ata’ al-nas wa badhl ma rifihim al-ghalib bi aydihim (for the provision of 


people and most of their acts of goodness is usually carried out by their hands).”!° Thus, it has 


become customary for people to describe the generosity of one another with such expressions. !™’ 


9 They are Ibn Siirya, Finhas and ‘Azir Ibn Abi ‘Azir. For further information see: Ibn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugqatil 
Ibn Sulayman, 1, 490. 
40 The Jewish figures from Madinah city. 
41 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 490. 
042 Thid. 
043 «Ayyashi, Muqatil and Samarqandi. 
“4 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 10, 450. 
45 Thid. 
46 Thid. 
47 Thid. 
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Furthermore, Tabari supports his interpretation with a narration from Ibn Abbas, in which 
the latter clarifies, “‘...they [the Jews of Madinah] did not mean an actual hand...rather they 
meant that he [God] is tight-fisted and holds back from spending. . 71048 Th the same vein, Tabari 
lists multiple narrations from other renowned great exegetes such as Qatadah (d. 736 CE), al- 
Suddt (d. 744 CE) and al-Dahhak Ibn Muzahim (d. 718 CE), that confirm the above 


interpretation. 


To such a degree, it may be safe to conclude that Tabari considers the expressions the 
Arabs utilise, in their conversations, literature and poetry, amongst the main legitimate 
mechanisms in determining the meanings of the vague Qur’anic utterances. He states, “wa mithlu 
dhalika min kalam al-‘arabfi ash’ariha wa amthaliha akthar min an yuhsa (and the examples [of 
such use] in the poetry and proverbs of the Arabs is beyond count).”! Unpredictably, Tabari 
does not apply the above criterion when he interprets the dual form of yad, yadah, in the 


consecutive phrase in the very verse. !°° 


Tabari lists four main interpretations to the dual form of yad in al-Ma’idah verse that ahl 
al-Jadal (the theologians) proposed. It may mean: (1) ni’amuhu (God’s bounties), (2) al- 
quwwah (God’s power); (3) mulkuh (God’s possession); and (4) yad (God’s hand) although it is 
not a jarihah ka jawarih bani Adam (a limb like the limbs of humans).'°°! Fleetingly, he presents 
the arguments of the first three viewpoints and devotes a single phrase for each viewpoint. Au 
contraire, Tabari thoroughly unpacks the argument of the fourth viewpoint. This viewpoint 


asserts that yadah is an inherent attribute of God and it means God has an actual hand but is not a 





1048 Thid, 10, 451. 

1049 Thid, 10, 450. 

1050 Verse 64 of chapter al-Ma’idah. 

1051 Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 10, 453. 
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limb like the humans’ limbs. Tabarit dedicates four complete pages to explain and credit this 


interpretation. 


This, rightly so, leads to the belief that Tabari implicitly endorses this interpretation. As 
Tabari outlines the supporting evidence for the fourth viewpoint, he opens up with the following 
statement, “if the meaning of yad is bounty or power or possession then there is nothing special 
about God creating Adam [in his own hands] because all his creatures are created by God’s 
power.”!°°? According to Tabari, the interpretation of yad in any of the above meanings nullifies 
the ma’nah (distinctive meaning) that separates Adam from sda ir al-khalg (the rest of 
creation).!°°3 Since the distinction of Adam must be established, in Tabari’s view, then the other 
interpretations are false and yad of God is a description of his two hands but unlike the hands of 
the humans. He seems to endorse, what Williams labels as, transcendent anthropormorphism 
albeit tacitly.!°°* Tabart leans towards affirming that yad, in his view, means God’s hand, in the 


ur’an,!°>> but not overtly. 
y 


On that account, Tabari’s strategy in establishing the rightfulness of his interpretation is 


to prove the interpretations of the others as false.!°°° In such a spirit, he returns to the singular 


por 


form of yad, in the beginning of al-Ma’idah verse, yad Alla and claims that if it meant 


bounty or power then God would not have replied to it in the dual form, yadah mabsiutatan. 


Rather, God would have replied to it in the singular form “yadu Allah mabsiitah.” © It cannot be 


952 Thid. 

53 Thid. 

954 Williams, "A Body Unlike Bodies: Transcendent Anthropomorphism in Ancient Semitic Tradition and Early 
Islam," 21. 

55 Of course, a hand unlike the hands of the creatures. 

56 Such a strategy is not necessarily valid. Later in the discussion, the soundness of this strategy will be scrutinised. 
°57 He returns to the beginning of the verse where God relates the statement of some of the Jewish figures of 
Madinah where they spoke about the yad of God, in the singular form. 

°58 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 10, 453. 
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claimed that the dual form of yad expresses al-ni’am al-kathirah (numerous bounties) for in 
Tabari’s view, Arabs do not use the muthannd (dual form) to express plurality. The muthanna 
denotes “’an ithnayni bi a’yanihima din al-jami’ (it points to two specific and countable entities 
and not a plural).”!°°? Tabart concludes, “ This indicates the khata’ (wrongfulness) of the opinion 
that says that the meaning of yad, in this instance, is ni’mah (bounty).”!°© And in accordance 
with his logic, “ [it establishes] the siiah (the correctness) of the opinion that says yad Allah is a 
sifah (an attribute of God).”!°°! Finally, Tabart cements this view by claiming that the above 
argument tazaharat al-akhbar ‘an rasililah (the numerous reports from the messenger of God) 
have established it and it is the ‘u/ama’’s (the prominent scholars) and ahl al-ta’wil’s (the 
exegetes) view.!° The concluding point, Tabari remarks, aims at rising the credibility of his 
interpretation and giving it an ambience of prominence since it is the inherited view of the 


predecessors. 


Even though Tabart insists that his endorsed interpretation is supported by numerous 
prophetic traditions, he does not cite a single prophetic tradition to ascertain his claim. Similarly, 
Tabari neither quotes any report from the ulama’ (scholars), whom he claimed they endorse this 
interpretation, nor lists the names of the exegetes who rally behind it. The absence of reports, 
citations and at the very least some of the names of the scholars, whom Tabari claimed, uphold 
this view is very peculiar. The trademark of Tabari’s exegesis is its abundant narrative content. 


Yet he does not transmit a single report that interprets yad as a hand of God. Tabari lists plenty 





1059 Thid, 10, 454. 
1060 Thid. 
1061 Thid. 
1062 Thid. 
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of traditional reports that endorse his interpretations of other segments in the verse, !°° 


yet not a 
single one in relation to this particular interpretation of yad. The absence of supporting citations 


opens the doors to questioning the accuracy of Tabar'i’s claim. 


The strategy Tabari applies in confirming the validity of his interpretation leaves a lot to 
be desired. It does not build an intrinsic argument to establish his interpretation rather it aims at 
discrediting the rest. It succeeds in refuting one of the four interpretations, the ni’mah (bounty) 
one, but does not respond to the rest. In Arabic, yad has multiple independent meanings. It may 
refer to: (1) the hand as a limb and its various variations;!°™ (2) the bounties; (3) dominion; (4) 
the handle; (5) power and force;(6) congregation and unity; (7) donations and charity;(8) 
capability; (9) favour and service; or (10) submission and obedience.!° To rule out one 


meaning, of the ten, does not suffice to establish another. 


Furthermore, Tabari concludes in his argument that both forms of yad, the singular and 
the dual, mean the hand of God. This contradicts the report of Ibn Abbas Tabari personally 
relates at the beginning of his commentary, in which Ibn Abbas states, “...they (the Jews) did not 
mean an actual tied hand. Rather they mean he is tight-fisted.”!°° Ibn Abbas’s narration 
indicates that yad should be interpreted as a part of the phrase and not as an independent 
utterance. It constitutes a traditional report that negates the generalisation in Tabari’s 


interpretation of the phrase- yad of God. 





1063 For instance, Tabari transmits multiple reports from Qatadah and other exegetes that explain the second part in 
the verse but does not transmit any report from any scholar to back his interpretation of the yad in the first part of the 
verse. For further information see: ibid, 10, 457. 

MOAT may refer to the palm of the hand or the entire extremity, from the tips of the fingers to the beginning of the 
shoulder. 

1065 \q. Zabidi, Taj Al ‘Aris Min Jawahir Al Qamas, 40 vols. (Kuwait: Matba'at Hukumat Al Kuwait, 1965); Ibn 
Manziur, Lisan Al ‘Arab. 

1066 Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 10, 452. 
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Even the axiom of the ‘correct Arabic use’, upon which Tabari denounces the 
interpretation of yad as bounties!°°’ falls apart when the suggested meaning for yad is ‘ata’ 
(donation and bestowment). In the course of his commentary on al-Ma’idah verse, Tabari quotes 
verses from al-A’sha’s poetry, in which he praised the generosity of a man saying, “yadaka yada 
majdin (your two hands are hands of glory) ...”!°8 Al-A ‘sha (d. 625 CE), used the dual form of 
yad to express the generosity and ‘afd’ (donation and bestowment) of the man. Not to mention 
that Tabari does not back this Arabic axiom with any endorsement from any prominent authority 


in the Arabic language. 


Despite the above conceivable objections to the opinion Tabari endorses, he seems 
adamant on propagating it. His commentary on al-Ma’idah verse constitutes the only account, in 
which he discusses thoroughly the interpretation of yad and the affirmation of the attribute of 
hand to God. Tabari does not revisit the topic, modify his interpretation or seek to improve it in 
any of the subsequent verses, in which the yad expression occurs. Thus, this interpretation 
epitomizes the most probable or perhaps the only correct interpretation of yad, when associated 
with God, in Tabari’s exegesis. At the same time, it bespeaks of the insignificant role the 


Qur’anic context plays in Tabart’s framework when determining the meaning of yad. 


q'%69 


Conversely to Tabari, al-Maturidi studies the ya expression, analytically and thoroughly, in 


numerous Qur’anic chapters in Ta’wilat. While there are some repetitive elements in his work, 


al-Maturidi’s interpretation of the utterance variegates depending on the verse subject to study. 


1067 Tabari argues, as cited, earlier in the section, that the use of the dual form of yad makes the interpretation of yad 
as bounties unacceptable linguistically. 

1068 Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 10, 452. 

1069 Customarily, the anthropomorphic expressions in the Qur’an, such as yad, are discussed by theologians and 
exegetes under the notion of muhkam (clear) and mutashabih (unclear) verses. In Ta’wilat, remarkably, al-Maturidi 
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In the context of verse 64 chapter al-Ma’idah, various similarities and nuances emerge 
when comparing al-Maturidi’s commentary to that of Tabart. Firstly, al-Maturidi commences, his 
commentary, by relating traditional reports about the meaning of the singular form of yad. He 
transmits the same report of Ibn Abbas Tabari cited above. Al-Maturidi, however, lists additional 
reports, that Tabari overlooks, that suggest a different meaning of yad. For Instance, al-Hasan al- 
Basri’s report that confirms the Jewish figures used the phrase yadullah maghlilah (the hand of 
God is tied) to say that God cannot punish them.!°”? This makes more sense than claiming God is 
short-handed in generosity. Correspondingly, al-Hasan interpreted the phrase yadah mabsitatan 
(his two yad are widely stretched) as he has the full ability to “yaghfir liman yasha’ wa 
yu’adhdhib man yasha’ (he forgives whomever he wants and punishes whomever he wants).’””!07! 
As aresult, the duality in the yad expression could be a reference to the “al-maghfirah wa al- 


ta ‘dhib (the forgiveness and punishment).”!°”” 


It is likely that al-Maturidi notes al-Hasan’s report as it legitimises the non-literal 
rendering of the yad expression. A position that al-Maturidi upholds and advocates. The 
evidence of this inference lies in the second opinion al-Maturidi transmits, which stresses that the 
phrase yadullah maghlilah (the yad of God is tied) is “kindyah ‘an al-bukhl wa wasfun bihi la 
haqigqat al-ghul (is a metaphor that expresses stinginess. It does not denote being actually 


chained).””!0” 


does not connect the anthropomorphic expressions to mutashabih verses. Initially, he limits the mutashabih verses to 
the ahruf al-muqatt ‘ah (the separate letters) and accepts that they could possibly be an imtihdan (a test) from God to 
the believers. In chapter al-‘Imran, he lists the various possible interpretations of Gyat mutashabih, such as abrogated 
verses or the verses that could be understood after study and analysis. Nonetheless, al-Maturidi does not associate 
them with anthropomorphic expressions. For further information see, Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 1, 371; 
ibid, 2, 304. 

1070 Thid, 4, 266. 

1071 Thid. 

1072 Thid. 

1073 Thid, 4, 267. 
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Accordingly, al-Maturidi does not list various interpretations for the dual form of yad and 
does not resort to indirect implications as Tabari does. He clearly states his personal opinion 
about the meaning of the phrase yadah mabsitatan. It has a single meaning, as far as he is 
concerned, and it is “ni’amahu (bounties of God).”!°”* This is one of the key nuances that 
separates Tabari from al-Maturidt in al-Ma’idah verse. Al-Maturidi does not only uphold the 
interpretation Tabart unequivocally opposes but also regards it as the default and only meaning 
of yad in the verse. Consequently, al-Maturidt does not focus on establishing the correctness of 
his interpretation as he considers it a given in this context. What aids al-Maturidi in this approach 
is that “ni’amahu (bounties of God)” is one of the fundamental lexical meanings of yad, as 
explained earlier.!°’> Instead, al-Maturidi directs his focus on persuading the reader that the 


literal meaning of yad, hand, cannot apply when it is associated with God. 


Al-Maturidi emphasizes, “thumma la yuhtamal an yufhama min iddfat al-yad ila Allah 
ma yufham mina al-khalg (it is not conceivable for the meaning of yad, when associated with 
God, to be the same as when it is associated with the creation).”!°”° The first impression that 
rushes to one’s mind is that al-Maturidt’s aim is to falsify the fundamental proof Tabari, and his 
proponents, have employed to nullify the interpretation of yad as bounties. In reality, the aim al- 
Maturidi pursues goes beyond the refutation of Tabari. In order to grasp this discernment, it is 
crucial first to examine the evidence al-Maturidi forwards to support this premise. He states, “It 


is evident [in the Qur’an] idGfat al-yad ila (the association of the yad with entities and notions) /a@ 





1074 Thid. 

1075 Van Ess reports that the Mu‘tazilites and Jahmites interpreted yad as the bounties and grace of God. He does not 
mention al-Maturidi’s exegetical interpretation or theological position on the meaning of yad. In principle, Van Ess 
agrees with the interpretion of yad as bounties and considers suitable to the context of the verses. For further 
information see: Van Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. 
Volume 4 : A History of Religious Thought in Early Islam," 445. 

1076 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 4, 267. 
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yuhtamalu an yakiina lahu yad (that is impossible for them to possess a hand).”!°77 Al-Maturidt’s 
logic is forthright. If the Qur’an, not only accepts but, have employed the dual form of yad in a 
metaphorical sense, when associated with created entities and notions, then there are no grounds 
to oppose the interpretation of yad, when associated with God, in such a sense. It is not 
acceptable to insist on the literal rendering of yad, as hand, particularly, when such an 


interpretation leads to anthropomorphism. 


Al-Maturidi cites multiple verses as proof for his argument. The first is verse 42 chapter 
Fussilat. The verse reads, “Falsehood cannot come to it bayna yadayhi (between its two hands 
[meaning before him]) or min khalfihi (or behind it). (It is) sent down by the All-Wise, Worthy 
of All praise.” The verse describes the immunity of the Qur’an to falsehood. Falsehood can never 
find a way to its verses. Al-Maturidi states, “/a@ yufhamu mina al-Qur’an al-yad kama yufhamu 
mina al-khalq (None understands from the association of yad with the Qur’an a physical hand as 
one would when it is associated with creatures).”!°7® Indeed, all the exegetes consent the 
meaning of bayna yadayhi, in the context of Fussilat verse, is ‘before it’ or ‘in front of it’. Even 
though, its apparent meaning is “between his two hands”, none ever interpreted it as such. The 
question al-Maturid? is implying is, why should the anthropomorphic interpretation of yad be the 
default assumption with God? Tabari’s commentary provides no answer. Additionally, the 
expressions, “before it’, ‘in front of it’ and ‘behind it’, do not serve as spatial directions. All 
exegetes understood them as phrases that express the impossibility of falsehood penetrating the 


Qur’ an. 1979 





1077 Thid. 

1078 Thid, 3, 551. 

1079 Such expressions are not governed by logic either. Otherwise, it would have been necessary to add “from above” 
and “from under” as well to express complete immunity. Rather they are determined by the nature and style of 
expressions in a given language. 
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Al-Maturidi’s analysis of the Fussilat verse, in the context of his commentary on chapter 
al-Ma’idah, and his expansion on its theological implications is unprecedented in Sunni Qur’anic 
exegesis. It illustrates al-Maturidi’s keenness on extracting the theological intricacies in all the 
verses, which, in turn, credits the proposition that he intended to institute the genre of Sunni 
theological exegesis. Consequently, al-Maturidi persistently cites more Qur’anic examples where 
yad is used in the dual and plural forms to express meanings other than hand. He quotes verse 10 
chapter al-Hajj, “... That is because of gaddamat yadak (what your two hands have sent forth) 
..., verse 30 chapter al-Shira, “...and whatever of misfortune befalls you, it is because of ma 
kasabat aydikum (what your hands have earned)...” and verse 1 chapter al-Hujurat, which will 


be discussed in its own right later in the section. 


In the first two instances, al-Maturidi stresses that the utterances yadak, the dual form of 
yad, and aydikum, the plural form of yad, “do not denote the commonly known meaning- 
hand.”!°8° Rather, they point to the actions of a person. Yad is used for “limd bilyadi yugaddim 


wa yu’ti wa yaksab (it is the instrument with which one offers, provides and earns).”!°8! 


On the methodological level, three fundamental differences arise between Tabari and al- 
Maturidt. Firstly, al-Maturidi focuses on verses that relate directly to the dispute subject. All the 
verses he quotes use yad in the dual form when Tabari does not at all. Secondly, al-Maturidi 
gives precedence to the Qur’anic use of the terms and expressions over the general Arabic use. 
As demonstrated above, al-Maturidi does not waste his breath on arguing whether lexically the 
muthanna (dual form) expresses plurality or not. Indeed, al-Maturidt indirectly proves that the 
muthanna (dual form) may be used to express multiple notions, as it is the case in verse 10 


1080 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 4, 266. 
1081 Thid. 
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chapter al-Hajj and verse 30 chapter al-Shura above, but this is not his primary concern. His aim, 
and the heart of the matter to him, is to grasp how God uses the yad expression in the Qur’an and 


what he means by it. 


This leads to the third difference between both exegetes, which is the contribution to the 
genre of Sunni theological exegesis. Whilst al-Maturidi focuses on the exegetical aspect in the 
interpretation process, studying every relevant verse, Tabari focuses solely on the theological 
topic. Tabari’s focus on the theological topic is positive but does not serve the genre of 
theological exegesis. He utilises the verses as the ground where he opens the theological 
discourse but ignores the most important element in the exegetical interpretation, the 
contribution of the verses, at hand, to the theological debate. Tabari’s approach inhibits a 
comprehensive understanding of the Qur’anic argument on the topic of the yad. He does not 
consider the nuances that all the verses may contain and likewise ignores the insight with which 
the various verses may enrich the debate. Accordingly, Tabari raises the issue of yad once in his 
exegesis as his aim is not driven by an interest in the theological implications of the verses rather 
it is driven by his sense of duty to briefly comment on a controversial theological topic virally 
discussed in the academic circles at the time. On the other hand, al-Maturidi interprets the 
utterance in the context of every verse individually, discusses the theological elements directly, 


states his opinion openly and supports it with pertinent Qur’anic evidence. !°* 


On a separate note, despite being in an exegetical milieu, the theological arguments al- 


Maturidi presents in Ta’ wilat are original and valuable. Nevertheless, they were completely 





1082 The consistency of al-Maturidi in the application of the above methodology in his commentary on the other 
verses relevant to the attribute of yad will be assessed further in this chapter. It will help determine his commitment 
to the development of the new genre and his adherence to his methodology. 
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ignored by prominent western theologians such as Van Ess and even Wilfred Madelung whom 
Jeffrey Halverson distinguishes as “one of the few modern scholars of Maturidite theology.”!°°? 
All Muslims and non-Muslims academics centralised their writing and research on Kitab al- 
Tawhid and no genuine effort has been put towards studying al-Maturid?’s theological views in 
Ta’wilat. Whilst Rudolph was not different, he clearly confesses that “Ta’wilat has hardly being 


studied till now.”!*4 


Upon concluding the critical analysis of al-Maturtdi’s argument in chapter al-Ma’idah, it 
is apposite to return to his aim behind the whole argument. His aim is to formulate an exegetical 
and theological principle that governs the interpretation of yad as an anthropomorphic expression 
wherever it may be in the Qur’an. The principle he suggests is “the annexation of the utterance 
yad to God cannot be interpreted (as hand or limb) the same as when it is annexed to 
creatures.”!°8> Indeed al-Maturidi, a prominent dialectical theologian, uses the Qur’anic verses, a 
sam ‘7 proof, considerably, in his formulation of this interpretation principle. He sees the Qur’an 
an underpinning in his framework of determining the meaning(s) of yad and formulating a 
principle for it. The formulation of such an exegetical and theological principle is an innovative 
step that no other exegete had attempted, recommended or discussed in their exegeses. In the 
subsequent sections, of this chapter, the study examines al-Maturidi’s application of this 


principle in other pertinent verses, such as verse 57 of chapter al-A ‘raf. 





1083 Halverson, Theology and Creed in Sunni Islam : The Muslim Brotherhood, Ash'arism, and Political Sunnism, 
23. 

1084 Rudolph, Al-Maturidi and the Development of Sunni Theology in Samarqand, 186. 

1085 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 4, 267. 
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5.2.1 Al-Maturidi’s application of his exegetical principles 

Al-Maturidi sees in verse 57 chapter al-A‘raf another excellent proof that reinforces the principle 
he formulates in chapter al-Ma’idah about the exegesis of yad. The verse reads, “It is He [God] 
who sends the wind bayna yaday rahmatih (between the two hands of his mercy) ...” Instantly, 
al-Maturidi immerses into a theological analysis of the verse, “bayna yaday rahmatih is dalalah 
(an indication) that one should not interpret the yadayn as the jarihatayn (two limbs [hands]) as 
one would when associated with the creatures.”!°°° He efficiently explains why not, “for none 
understands the yad (when associated) with al-matar (rain) as the jarihah (a limb [hand]). For [it 
is a consensual fact] that rain does not have limbs.”!°8’ Likewise God does not have a jdrihah 
and the yad should not be interpreted it as such.'°8* Al-Maturidi wants to dispel the assumption 
that whenever yad is heard in the Qur’an then it must be a hand. He does so by highlighting 
many of the instances where all people accept yad as a metaphoric expression rather than a 


lexical reference. 


In his closing sentence on al-A‘raf verse, al-Maturidi voices a strong personal stance 
against those who affirm the attribute of hand to God. He adjudges, “wa man fahima dhdlika fa 
innama yafham li fasadin fi ‘agidatih (whoever forms such an understanding it is the result of a 


corruption in their creed.””!°% 


In the context of al-A‘raf, none of the other exegetes analyse the creedal facets of the 
verse. The comprehensiveness of al-Maturidt is unparalleled in their exegeses. Mugqatil does not 


delve into any theological analysis. He interprets the phrase bayna yaday rahmatih, which 





1086 Thid, 5, 389. 
1087 Thid. 
1088 Thid. 
1089 Thid. 
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literally means between the two hands of his mercy, as “the clouds that travel in front of the 
wind.”!°° More precisely, he interprets the term ‘bayna yaday’ as quddam (in front of) and 
rahmatih as (the clouds). Likewise, Tabari interprets bayna yaday as Mudfatil. He reiterates, “it is 
quddam rahmatih wa amamahd (before his mercy and in front of it).”!©?! Distinctively howbeit, 
Tabari justifies the ground for such an interpretation. He elucidates, “‘and the Arabs use such a 
statement to describe anything that takes place quddam (before) another thing or amamahu (in 
front of it).”!°°? The addition that ensues, from Tabari, proves most riveting. He states, “[such a 
statement] they [Arabs] use...fi akhbarihim ‘an bani Adam (in their reports about the humans). 
They used it so often to the extent that they began to use itff ghayri bani Adam (in their reports 
about everything else).”!°"3 Tabari inadvertently validates the principle al-Maturidi excogitates in 
al-Ma’idah verse and provides an Arabic lexical basis for it. Thus, it is acceptable in Arabic to 
see the dual form of yad used in other than its apparent sense, a hand, with concrete and 
intelligent entities. It may be used in a non-literal sense, thus, with creatures that possess physical 
hands, such as humans, and creatures that do not. Tabari ends his commentary with the previous 
remark, “wa md 1d yad lah (and in describing what does not have a physical hand).”!°" Despite 
that Tabari does not change his view about the meaning of yad, when associated with God. He 
does not derive or, possibly, does not detect in al-A ‘raf verse any theological messages. As for 
Samarqandi, he restates the same interpretation as the previous exegetes, “bayna yaday rahmatih 


means quddam al-matar (before the rain).”!°”> He does not offer any further insight. 





10° Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 42. 

109! Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 12, 492. 
1092 Thid. 

1093 Thid. 

1094 Thid. 

1095 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 522. 
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It is ironic to see Tabari ascertaining unconsciously the fundament of the interpretation, 
of al-Maturidi, he vehemently opposed. It attests to the analytical eye of al-Maturidi and inspires 
more confidence in the soundness of his interpretation and the accuracy of his claims and reports. 
It begs a question to Tabart. If the dual form of yad is used in Arabic to express other meanings 
than an actual hand, then what is the justification for his insistence on limiting its interpretation 


to that meaning when yad is associated with God? 


On a theological level, it begs another question, should one understand the nature of God 
through the anthropomorphic expressions that occur in certain verses? Or should one understand 
the anthropomorphic expressions in light of the nature of God the Qur’an advocates? It seems 
that al-Maturidt’s leans towards the latter. His commentary on the previous verses evinces that 
he determines the meaning of the anthropomorphic expressions through the nature of God that 
tradition and intellect stipulate. Al-Maturidi corroborates the legitimacy of his course by various 
proofs. In this instance, he does so with solid evidence from the Qur’anic choice of words and 
style of expression that hand is not the default meaning of yad always. This Qur’anic evidence is 
coupled with the seal of Arabic soundness, which Tabart, unconsciously, stamps. Another 
evidence is the agreement of all the aforementioned exegetes on al-Maturidi’s interpretation of 
the phrase “bayna yaday”, in al A‘raf verse. It adds another layer of evidence, to the above since 
itis a form of ijma’ sukuti (tacit consensus) amongst the investigated exegetes. If they agree that 
the interpretation is correct then they agree that the basis for inferring it is correct. Thus, al- 


Maturidi’s paradigm is set. 


At the same time, in al-Maturidt’s closing statement on al A‘raf verse, when he speaks 


about the fasdd (corruption) in the belief of the other, he answers the second question, posed 
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above, and classifies the interpretation of yad, when associated with God, as a hand, a symptom 
of the other attempting to discover God through the vice versa method, through the 
anthropomorphic expressions. Al-Maturidi’s opposition to this method is fierce. His commentary 
on chapter al-Ma’idah and now al-A ‘raf demonstrates his persistent interest in disproving their 
approach. The persistence of al-Maturidi demonstrates, on a methodological level, his 
consistency in his writing. This consistency will be further tested in the analysis of his 


commentary on the yad related verse in chapter Sad. 


5.2.2 The consistency in al-Maturidi’s analysis and his robust exegetical methodology in 
interpretation 

The insistence on the figurative interpretation of yad appears again in al-Maturidi’s commentary 
on verse 75 chapter Sad. However, the meaning forwarded this time is very different. Al- 
Maturidi’s offers a new insight into his approach to the interpretation of yad, when associated 
with God, and potentially all the anthropomorphic expressions, which will be investigated in 


subsequent sections. 


Al-Maturidi does not standardise ni’am (bounties) as the default meaning of yad and then 
apply it to all verses where God uses the yad expression.!°”° Rather, he treats each verse 
individually based on its context, characteristics and utterances. Verse 75 in chapter Sad exhibits 


a perfect illustration of this approach. Ironically, it is the very verse upon which Tabart denied 


1096 Unless the context demands it as it is the case with verse 48 chapter al-Furqan, which is identical to verse 57 of 
al A’ raf. 
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that yad could mean a bounty. This makes the analysis of al-Maturidt’s commentary on the 


verse, expectedly, more gripping. 


The verse reads: “He (God) said: “O Iblis (Satan)! What prevents you from prostrating 
yourself to one (Adam) whom I have created bi yadayya (with both my yad) ...” The dual form 
of yad, yadayya, appears in the verse in the context of the creation of Adam. Al-Maturtd1 
proposes multiple interpretations for the phrase. None of them is bounties but indeed they are all 
figurative. The first interpretation, he opens with, is fa ‘zim (elevation). Al-Maturidi argues the 
intent of the use of yadayya here is ta ‘zim Adam (to express the greatness of Adam [as the first 
human]).!°’ He states, “the association of Adam’s creation with Him (God) is to be interpreted 
as an expression of... ta ‘zim al-Rabb wa al-madh lahu (God ‘s praise of Adam and an expression 
of Adam’s greatness)”!©"8 despite the fact that “jami’ al-khala’ig huwa khaliquhum (God created 


all the creatures).”!°°’ Thus, the expression stresses a connotative meaning rather than a semantic 





1097 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 12, 280. 
1098 Thid. 
1099 Thid, 12, 281. 
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one. Yad here has no meaning as an utterance.!!” It is part of a phrase that communicates that 


God dignified the creation of Adam and distinguished it.!'°! 


Al-Maturidi constitutes this new interpretation on an exegetical principle he formulates. 
Al-Maturidi inferred this principle on the basis of a pattern he identifies through his observation 
of many Qur’anic verses, where various specific creatures are associated with God. He states, 
““’,.and as we have mentioned multiple times earlier, takhsis idafat al-shay’ al-wahid li Allah 
(when one specific creature is annexed to God) yakhruj makhraj ta ‘zim dhdalika al-wahid (it 


emphasises the distinction and status of this creature) ...7 1102 Tndeed, in many chapters, before 


1100 Tt is rather curious to see that al-Maturidi does not discuss or even comment on the Prophetic traditions that 
speak about the hearts of the humans being placed between the two fingers of God and how it could be reconciled, 
or at least explained in the context of, the yad expression in the Qur’an. Al-Maturidi does not delve into 
anthropomorphism in Prophetic traditions in Ta’wilat. The absence of such analysis from al-Maturidi’s exegesis 
explains why he does not feature in the works of Livnat Hotzman, and Miriam Ovadia, who focus predominantly on 
anthropomorphism in Prophetic traditions and the Hanbalt school, with a primary interest in the theology of ibn 
Taymiyyah (d. 1328 CE) and ibn al-Qayyim (d. 1350 CE). For further information see:Livnat Holtzman, "Accused 
of Anthropomorphism: Ibn Taymiyya's Mihan as Reflected in Ibn Qayyim Al-Jawziyya's Al-K&afiya Al-Shafiya," 
MUWO The Muslim World 106, no. 3 (2016); Holtzman, "Anthropomorphism," 41; Livnat. Holtzman and Caterina. 
Bori, A Scholar in the Shadow : Essays in the Legal and Theological Thought of Ibn Qayyim Al-Gawziyyah (Roma: 
Istituto per l'Oriente, 2010); Livnat. Holtzman, Anthropomorphism in Islam: The Challenge of Traditionalism (700- 
1350) (Edinburgh Edinburgh University Press, 2018), 68-119; Livnat Holtzman, "The Politics of Fitra: On Ibn 
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110! Interestingly, al-Maturidi does not use the verse as an opportunity to speak about the image of Adam, which has 
been discussed extensively by Van Ess as an anthropomorphic expression in his title. Van Ess suggests that the 
phrase about the image of Adam was borrowed from Judeo-Chrisitan sources and became a hadith report later. Al- 
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421. 
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and after chapter Sad, al-Maturidi points to this phenomenon. For instance, chapter Htid and 
chapter al-Shams where God speaks about naqatu Allah (the she-camel of God) sent to Prophet 
Salih! and chapter al-Jinn, in which God speaks about the masdjid li Allah (the mosques 
belong to God).'!™ Even though all the animals, places and constructions belong to God, he 
would select a particular human, animal or place and annex them to his name, in the Qur’an, to 
signalise the status of these creatures and place them above others. Thus, the phrase bi yadayya 


falls in this category. 


Al-Maturidi’s commentary portrays consistency in his application of his methodology in 
multiple facets. The most significant one is the paramountcy of the Qur’anic style of expression 
and its choice of words over any other style of expression or choice of words in the Arabic 
language. Al-Maturidi seeks his interpretations of the anthropomorphic expressions through the 
Qur’an itself before any other source. However, why would a dialectic of the status of al- 
Maturidi abandon rational reasoning and focus primarily on a traditional proof? The choice of al- 
Maturidz is, likely, driven by multiple reasons. First and foremost, al-Maturidi is a scholar of the 
Sunni mainstream and closely, as well as proudly, affiliated with the traditional school of Abi 
Hantfah. Therefore, tradition instinctively takes primacy. The second reason, which is alike 
momentous, is the undisputed eloquence of the Qur’an. The belief in the supremacy of the 
articulateness of the Qur’an is a vox populi amongst all Muslims whether scholars or laymen, 
exegetes or theologians. Whilst scholars dispute amongst each other over which meaning is more 
eloquent than another in Arabic in general, in principle, they all submit to the eloquence of the 


ur’an and the disputes concerning it are minimal, in the Sunni arena. From a tactical 
Pp g 


1103 Chapter Hiid verse 73, 4, 478 and chapter al-Shams verse 13, 10, 544 
1104 Chapter al-Jinn verse 17 
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perspective, the use of traditional proofs is more advantageous to al-Maturidi as it could appeal 
to the traditional current. The third significant reason is that such proofs explain a vague 
Qur’anic phrase by a clear Qur’anic verse. The Muslim exegetes, traditionally as it is indicated in 
the works of Qattan, Misti and others, consider this to be the best method to interpret the 
Qur’an.!! Thus, al-Maturidi’s adoption of such a method could yield the “literal” opposition 
into accepting his interpretations since they are the product of the most accepted exegetical 
method across all Muslim scholars. The fourth reason for al-Maturid?’s choice is that, rationally, 
this method has the potential to being more correct than any other interpretation. Surely, none 
can claim to know the meaning God intends to convey in these expressions. However, when one 
attempts to interpret the word of God in accordance to his, God’s, style of expression then it is 
more prospective to be correct. This would satisfy the rational movement as well since it is more 


logical to interpret one’s utterances based on one’s general style of writing. 


The second facet of al-Maturidt’s consistent methodology is his formulation of exegetical 
and theological maxims to govern the understanding of anthropomorphic and vague verses 
constructed on his careful analysis of the Qur’an. The first instance of this is in chapter al- 

Ma’ idah with the use of the dual form of yad to denote the meaning of bounties. Al-Maturidi is 
not only consistent in devising such maxims but also consistent in applying them. The 
interpretation of the annexation of a creature to God as ta ‘zim does not stop with Adam. He 
applies it faithfully with his interpretation of the she-camel and the masdjid (mosques) in other 


chapters. 


1105 Qattan, Mabahith Fi ‘Ulim Al-Our’an, 358; M. Dhahabi, Al Tafsir Wal Mufassiroon, vol. 2 (Cairo1976 ), 1, 
228. 
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Notwithstanding the preeminence of the above interpretations, al-Maturidi explores other 
possibilities and motives and lists them when he sees fit. Accordingly, he points to another 
possibility for the use of yadayya in the Sad verse. He explicates “aw an yaktin dhikru dhdlika 
linfasihi wa idafatihi ilayh mina al-yad (it is possible that God mentioned the yad (utterance) and 
he annexed to himself in the context of the creation of Adam) to cater for the human’s 
understanding based on the reality they know.”!!°° Al-Maturidi is arguing that humans cannot 
imagine such actions, being carried out, without the use of hands. Hence, God uses expressions 
that accommodate to the humans’ perception. Al-Maturidi clarifies, “...Jima bil yad yakiunfi al- 
shahid law ihtamal kawn dhalika mina al-khalg ({to describe the actions in a manner that] 
corresponds to how it would be done in the shahid (in the observed world) had it been done by 


them) ...”1107 


Other than the fact that such an interpretation is unprecedented in Sunni exegesis, al- 
Maturidi proves, through it, that his theological commentary is not done for the sake of casual 
commentary on a verse that he happened to come across. To the contrary, al-Maturtd1 
deliberately studies the verse, and utterances therein delicately, elicits all possible theological 
interpretations and presents them. He is committed, as the study has established up to this point, 
to finding a new genre in Sunni exegesis, a theological exegesis. Al-Maturidi originates it on a 
unique paradigm that explores, analyses and critiques rather than simply transmit from earlier 


sources. 


Accordingly, the critiquing component in al-Maturidi’s exegesis does not discriminate 


between one movement or another. He commences his critique with the partisans of the literal 


1106 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 12, 281. 
107 Thid. 
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translation of yad as hand, as he does previously in al-A‘raf. He affirms that such an 
interpretation is indicative of a fasdd (corruption) in their belief and ignorance of the 
transcendence of God ‘an ma’nd al-ghayr (above the qualities of the creatures). Otherwise, such 
a meaning would not have crossed their mind.'!°* Al-Maturidi reiterates the point he remarked in 
chapter al-A‘raf that the nature of God, in his view, influences the interpretation of the 
anthropomorphic expressions and not the reverse. Then, al-Maturidi extends his critiquing to 
target the theological views of a current he has not addressed before- the rational current. In al- 
Maturidi’s opinion, the rationalists failed in interpreting the yad expression properly. He 
highlights the weakness of their views, “...and the people of dialectics and theologians 
exaggerated in their attempt to interpret the utterance of yad when annexed to God. Some of 
them interpreted it to mean power and others interpreted it to mean such and such...”!'? Then 
he rebuts their views and assures the supremacy of his interpretation, “... however all these 
interpretations are marginal when compared to the fact that the utterance of yad has been used in 
the Qur’an with what cannot possibly have a hand or a limb, and a single specific meaning 


...”!110 referring to his commentary on verse 57 chapter al-A ‘raf. 


Al-Maturidi cannot be described, thus, as an orthodox rationalist who would favour any 
rational interpretation over any traditional one. His critiquing and analysis do not discriminate 
between opinions or movements. The commitment of al-Maturidt is to what he deems sound. 
The sound approach to explaining the anthropomorphic expressions is not by conjuring any 
rational interpretation without a Qur’anic backing. It needs to satisfy both tradition and reason 


and appease the concerns of the challengers in order for al-Maturidi to accredit it. Al-Maturtd1 





1108 Thid. 
110° Thid, 12, 280. 
110 Thid. 
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envisages the key to such a perfect interpretation is the synthesis between ‘ag/ and naql. He 
attempts to achieve that integration in his interpretation and fuses both currents into one. Al- 
Maturidi aspires to be the father of the synthetical school between naq/ and ‘aq/ in the Sunni 


arena in addition to his intention to find the genre of Sunni theological exegesis. 


Such aspirations do not seem to cross the minds of most of the Transoxianan and Sunni 
exegetes of al-Maturidi’s period and region. ‘Ayyashi and Muqatil do not comment on chapter 
Sad’s verse at all. Tabari interprets yadayya as the two hands of God, not a surprise. He states, 
“God informs us that he created Adam with his two hands.”''!' He does not qualify the meaning 
of the hands and, as stated earlier, does not return to the theological discussion he advocates in 


chapter al-Ma’idah. Likely, for he feels that he exhausted the subject there sufficiently. 


Samarqandi, on the other hand, engages the theological topic in his commentary for the 
first time in this study. He adumbrates the opinions he deems central to the discussion and they 
are three. The first opinion suggests that “we believe in the verse”!!! but does not attempt to 
interpret it since “we do not know its tafsir (exegetical meaning).”!!'? The second opinion calls 
for “its tafsir as God said [it].”!!'4 This opinion is similar to Tabari. They interpret yad as hands 
but with qualification. Samarqandi relates that they say, “It is a hand that is not like the hands (of 
creation).”!!'> The third opinion is where Samarqandi’s inclination appears. Unlike the previous 
views, Samargqandi lays out the argument of this point of view generously. he reports that they 


refuse the interpretation of yad as hand as it does not conform to their criterion.'!'® The criterion 





‘U1 Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 21, 239. 
"12 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 3, 174. 
13 Thid. 

'N4 Thid. 

'N5 Thid. 

'N6 Thid. 
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is, “we interpret it [the yad] with what befits the attributes of God.”!!'” Thus, this view concurs 
with al-Maturidt on the basis of interpretation. Resultingly, yad, to them, means “his khalq 
(creation), his gudrah (omnipotence or capability), his guwwah (power) and his iradah 


(will).”!1!8 


Samarqandi portrays his awareness that the third interpretation, which he endorses, is not 
objection free. He focuses particularly on the main contention used against it, which that it 
renders the takhsis (distinction) in the use of the yad in the creation of Adam obsolescent. 
Thereby, Samarqandi counters it instantly, ““And if someone says God created other things with 
his omnipotence, power and will and what is the benefit of takhsis (distinction) in this instance? 


It could be replied to them that yad has been used to describe other creation.”!!!” 


In simpler terms, Samarqandt does not accept that there is takhsis (distinction) for Adam 
in the first place in this verse. He argues that God has used the yad utterance to describe the 
creation of other beings and therefore no distinction exist. He cites verse 71-chapter Yasin, 
which speaks about the creation of cattle, as evidence. !!?° Simply, Samargandi annuls the takhsis 
argument altogether by proving that, in his opinion, it does not exist. He affirms, therefore, that 
yad means “bi guwwati (my [God’s] power).”!!7! In the context of the creation of Adam it could 
refer to” ... the power or the knowledge [of God]’”!!”? or “the power of omnipotence [of 


God].””!!73 





"7 Thid. 

"8 Thid. 

"19 Thid. 

!20 The verse reads, “Have they not seen that We have created for them bi aydina [of what Our hands/power have 
worked] cattle, so they have become their masters?” 

!21 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al- ‘Ulam, 3, 174. 
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Samarqandi supports his interpretation with a noteworthy hadith tradition from the 
companion ‘Abdullah Ibn Mas‘iid (d.650 CE), a prominent traditional exegete, who asserts that 
every verse, in the Qur’an, has a zahr (apparent meaning) and a bafn (indirect meaning).!!74 
Samarqandi is seeking a traditional backing for his opinion by citing this hadith tradition. He is 
affirming that having multiple meanings for a single utterance that extend beyond the 


conventional meaning is not only acceptable but part of the expression mechanism in the Qur’an 


intended by God. 


The inescapable question is, does Samarqandi actively ignore al-Maturidi “s point of view 
or is he simply unaware of it? It is factual to state that whoever reads Samarqandi’s exegesis will 
not deduce that the two men have ever met despite living in the same region, era and being 
affiliates of the same school. Al-Maturidi’s opinion is not easy to stand behind as it opposes all 
sides. Particularly if one’s aim is to be traditional, which, apart from this case, is what 
Samarqandi has endeavoured to remain, as the study revealed multiple times in all previous 


chapters. 


Not to mention that al-Maturidi’s opinion addresses better the contentions of the 
literalists and the traditionalists. al-Maturidi’s interpretation proves a rational and Qur’anic 
explanation for takhsis of the creation of Adam and responds well to the dual form argument 
Tabari and his affiliates used against any form of ta’wil. Amongst the qualities that distinguish 
al-Maturidi, in Ta’wilat, from the other exegetes is his independence and the creativity he 


exhibits in his theological arguments. His creativity shines in his methodology and analysis 


"124 Thid. 
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whilst his independence grants him the liberty to explore interpretations and explanations beyond 


the normative conventional ones provided by traditionalists and rationalists. 


5.2.3 The creativity and liberty of al-Maturidi in his interpretations 

In line with the above, al-Maturidt persists in his exploration of the meanings of yad in verse 10 
chapter al-Fath. The verse reads, “‘Verily, those who give pledge to you (Muhammad) they are 
giving pledge to Allah. The yad of Allah is over their hands...” Al-Maturidi relates six possible 
interpretations for the yad of God. It could be (1) jaza’ al-mubaya‘ah (a reward from God for the 
pledge), (2) jaza’ al-wafa’ (a generous reward if they fulfil their pledge with the Prophet), (3) 
yuridu biha rasillah (it refers to Prophet Muhammad), (4) vad rasililah (the hand of Prophet 
Muhammad), (5) tawfig Allah (the aid of God) and (6) al-nasr (the victory of God to His 


messenger).!!”5 


Some of the interpretations al-Maturidi lists above are unique to him whereas some of 
them have been advised by other exegetes. For instance, al-wafa’ (fulfilment) is common 
between him, Mugatil and Samargandi.!!7° Whilst al-nasr (the victory from God) and al-thawab 
(the reward), al-Maturidi shares with Samarqandi alone.'!?’ Tabari is the only exegete to give 
supremacy to the interpretation of yad Allah as “yad Allah fawgqa aydthim ‘inda al-bay’ah (the 
hand of God is above their hands at the time of the pledge).”!!** To him, this is the primary 


meaning but he includes the guwwah (power) of God as a possible secondary meaning. TabarT 





125 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 14, 20. 

1126 Thn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqdtil Ibn Sulayman, 4, 70; Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 3, 314. 
127 Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al- ‘Ulam, 3, 314. 

1128 M. Tabari, Jami‘ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 3rd ed., 13 vols. (Beirut: Dar Al Kutub Al ‘IImiyyah, 1999), 
22, 210. 
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does not explain at all how the hand of God could be the above hands of the pledgers. He does 
not even qualify it or clarify that an anthropomorphic understanding is impossible. He states it 


as it is and proceeds to the next segment of the verse. 


To the contrary, none of the interpretations al-Maturidi propounds classify yad as a hand 
of God or even any other divine attribute. The same stance is reflected in Samarqandt’s exegesis 
albeit in more a timid fashion. Despite Samarqandi returning to his habit of not commenting on 
the verses at all, he quotes al-Zajjaj (d. 923 CE), an Arabic authority, who interpreted the yadu 
Allah expression as “al-wafa’ ... al-thawab... al-minnah ‘alayhim (fulfilment of promise by 
God, reward and bounty).”!!”? Samargandi does not comment on the interpretations of al-Zajjaj 


negatively, which suggests that he concurs with al-Zajjaj and tacitly agrees with al-Maturid1. 


Al-Maturidi, on the other hand, explains the grounds for each interpretation he offers 
personally. To him yadu Allah expression could be jaza’ al-mubaya ‘ah (a reward from God for 
the pledge) for when the companions gave the pledge to the prophet “kanat lahum ‘indahu yad 
(they had done him a favour).”!'*° As a result, God “yajzthim biwafa’ tilka al-mubaya ‘ah (God 
will reward them for the fulfilment of the pledge).”''?! Al-Maturidi carries out this method with 


all the interpretations. 


Most of al-Maturidi’s interpretations of yad, in al-Fath verse, can be categorised as an 
action of God- such as al-wafa’ (fulfilment of promise), al-nasr (the victory of God) and tawfiq 
(the aid of God), or as jaza’ (reward) from him. The other interpretations he offers for the verse 


centralise on the person of Prophet Muhammad or his hand. These interpretations are unique to 





1129 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 3, 314. 
1130 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 14, 20. 
"31 Thid, 
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al-Maturidi. He advances them as feasible interpretations of yad since the Prophet is the 
representative of God in the pledge ceremony and the Prophet’s actual hand “bi al-bast wa al- 
mubaya ‘ah (was stretched in the pledging) fawga aydihim (above the hands of the 
companions).”!!3? Al-Maturidi rationalises this interpretation with another persuasive point, 
which is to teach the companions that they have no “yad ‘inda rasullilah (favour upon the 


991133 


messenger of God) personally; rather they entered into a pledge with God.''** Hence, God 


describes the hand of the Prophet as yadu Allah. 


Despite the ingenuity of al-Maturidi in his commentary on al-Fath verse and the 
rationalisations of his interpretations, they all seem more exegetical than theological as he does 
not raise any theological points through them. Still, they reflect his conceptual framework and 
his methodology silently. They represent his uncompromising approach on the yad being 
interpreted as a limb or limb-like. At the same time, they highlight his employment of the context 
of the verses and the circumstances and events, in which they are revealed as well as the 


objective behind their revelation. 


This dynamic methodology permits al-Maturidi to revisit issues he addressed prior and to 
exert further efforts in discerning new evidence from the verses to reinforce his earlier 
interpretations. Verse | chapter al-Hujurat, serves as a verification of this praxis. The verse 
reads, “O You who believe! Do not put (yourselves) forward bayna yaday Allah and his 
Messenger...” Al-Maturidi opens his commentary on al-Hujurat verse by listing the various 


transmitted proposed causes of revelation. The same practice is undertaken by the rest of the 
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1133 Tid. 
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exegetes save ‘Ayyashi, who has no commentary on the chapter. The reports, of all the exegetes, 
vary greatly in terms of the nature of the events that caused the revelation of the verse and the 
people involved in it. Essentially though, the verse advises Muslims to not rush in setting rulings 
or practices or recommendations on any issues before Prophet Muhammad addresses these 


issues. 


Interestingly the various causes of revelation influenced the interpretation of all the 
exegetes of the yad expression. Muqatil interprets the expression bayna yaday Allah as “/a 
ta’jalu bi amrin wala bi fi’lin (do not rush in deciding a matter or taking an action) until the 
messenger of God commands you to do so.”!!*> Tabari and Samarqandi follow suit. They list the 
same proposed causes of revelation and their interpretation is verbatim what Muqatil advised. 
Tabari states, “/a ta’jalu bi qada’i amrin (do not rush in finalising a matter) ...until you seek the 


991136 


permission of God’s messenger and Samarqandi states, “/a ta’jalu bi qatlin wala amrin (do 


not rush in deciding a matter or taking a military action) until God’s messenger commands you 


to do so 991137 


Al-Maturidi is no different. He reinforces the same interpretation, “/a tugaddimu’ amran 
wala qawla wala fi’lan wala hukman wala nahyan (do not rush in deciding a matter or making 
a statement or taking an action or passing a ruling or a prohibition) before God and his 
messenger decide.””!!38 However, al-Maturidi capitalises on the consensus of the aforementioned 


exegetes on the figurative interpretation of the phrase bayna yaday Allah.''*? He calls out the 





1135 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugdtil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 459. 

1136 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 22, 272. 

1137 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al- ‘Ulam, 3, 322. 

1138 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 14, 56. 

1139 They all interpreted it as hasting to an action before the prophet does it or recommends it. 
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discrepancy of the exegetes, evidently Tabari, and theologians who insist on interpreting, yaday, 
the dual form of yad, as “hand”, when speaking about the creation of Adam, in verse 75-chapter 
Sad. Yet they interpret it as “speaking or acting before the permission of the messenger” in al- 
Hujurat verse. He excoriates them, “Thumma lam yafhamti mimma thukira ...al-jawarih wala al- 
‘adadfi al-yad kama fahimi min dhdalikafi al-khalg (none of them understood from (yaday in al- 
Hujurat) the limbs nor the plurality of hands as they usually do when associated with 
creation.”!!4° Al-Maturidi then objects, “ famd balahum yafhamiina dhdlika min qawlihi (so why 
then do they understand such a meaning from God’s statement, ‘ I created bi yaday’(in chapter 
Sad).”!!*! The grievance of al-Maturidi focuses on the dual form of yad for it is the form the 
literalists cite recurrently to legitimise their controversial interpretation. They argue that the dual 
form in Arabic can only express the notion of limb, as Tabari explicated in his commentary on 
chapter al-Ma’idah. Al-Maturidi disproves this claim by adverting to al-Hujurat verse as another 
example of the use of the dual form to refer to meanings other than a physical limb. Ironically, 
Tabari confirms that the figurative use of the dual form of yad is not only legitimate but common 
in Arabic. He states, “It is reported that the Arabs would say ‘fulanun yugaddim bayna yaday 
imamih’ bi ma ‘nd ya‘jal bi al-amri (such and such rushes in finalising matters before his 
leader).”'!4” The dual form is used to describe the actions of humans and it does not refer to the 


physical limbs. 


In addition to al-Maturidt’s point about the inconsistency in interpretation, there are two 
factors that impact the determination of the meaning of yaday in al-Hujurat verse- the influence 


of the context, of the verse, and the cause of the revelation. These factors caused the exegetes to 





1140 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 14, 56. 
"41 Thid, 
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fade the literal interpretation in favour of the figurative one. Why then such an application is 
overturned in chapter Sad? Wouldn’t the transcendence of God qualify as legitimate, if not 
compelling, grounds for such an alteration? The only Sunni exegete who responds to the above 
questions is al-Maturid1. He affirms that the transcendence of God qualifies to hold up the 


figurative meaning. 


Thus, the superiority of the figurative meaning in al-Maturidi’s paradigm manifests once 
more. He seizes the context of the verse in chapter al-Hujurat to revisit verse 75 of Sad and 
proposes a new possible figurative meaning for yaday there. He states, “bal yajibu an yafhamu 


1143 in verse 75 


min qawlihi (rather they (the exegetes) should understand from God’s statement) 
chapter Sad about the creation of Adam, “khalagtu bi yaday (I created him bi yaday)” means 
“khalaqtuhu ‘ala ‘ilm minni bima yakun minhu min khilaf aw ma’siyah. Lam akhlughu ‘an jahlin 
bima yakun minhu (I created him with full knowledge of (Adam’s future) sins. I did not create 


him unaware of what he would commit.”!!“4 


As it has become customary, al-Maturidt’s interpretation seems outlandish at first. Upon 
analysis though, it becomes clear that the new interpretation he puts forth takes in consideration 
the context and the circumstances during which the statement was made. The creation of Adam 
was surrounded by some displeasure from the angels, because of his future sins and mistakes, 
and the demurral of Satan. Consequently, according to al-Maturidi, God intended to assert that 
he created Adam with full knowledge, that he will err and sin, and to assert his command to the 


angels and Satan to prostrate to Adam despite his future disobedience. This interpretation is 


143 Al-Maturidt, Ta ’wilat Ah! Al-Sunnah, 14, 57. 
44 Thid. 
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novel in Sunni exegesis and unique to al-Maturidi. It takes into consideration the context and the 


events the verse is reporting, an important instrument in his methodology. 


Another methodological characteristic the above interpretation exhibits, is al-Maturidt’s 
continuous study and revision of his arguments and opinions as he progresses from one verse to 
the other. He reconstructs his discussion and supplements it in light of the new understanding he 
develops. The verse in chapter al-Hujurat alerted al-Maturidt to the influence of the 
circumstances surrounding the verse on the meaning therein. Resultantly, he conjures the new 


proposed meaning for yad in verse 75 chapter Sad. 


5.2.4 The yad in Kitab al-Tawhid 

Conversely, there is no discussion of the meanings of yad in Kitab al-Tawhid. The absence of a 
strong Qur’anic footprint in Kitab al-Tawhid could be a contributing factor for al-Maturidt not 
discussing the attribute of yad therein but cannot be the sole justification for it. Al-Maturidt, as it 
has been established in chapter four, dedicates an ample space for the study of the names and 
attributes of God and the notions related to them in the Kitab. Yet he does not raise in it the 
debate concerning the meaning of yad, when associated with God, at all. The polemical nature of 
al-Maturidi’s discourse in the Kitab alone warrants, at least, the mention of the yad, which as the 


study exhibits is highly controversial.!'*° 





1145 Similarly, Van Ess does not dedicate an ample analysis to the yad and ‘ayn expressions in the Qur’an. Indeed, 
he holds a substantial and critical comparison between the Jewish and Christians’ analysis of anthropomorphic 
expressions but does not dedicate the same strength or depth to the analysis of the verses pertinent to yad and ‘ayn. 
For further information see: Van Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of 
the Hijra. Volume 4: A History of Religious Thought in Early Islam," 442. 
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The time factor could be at play here. It is possible that the debate, in the region of al- 
Maturid1, about the yad, was not intense when he wrote the Kitab as it was when he wrote 
Ta’wilat. What might strengthen this deduction is that Samarqandi, who hails from the same city 
as al-Maturidt, hardly had any theological commentary in his exegesis at all until the discussion 
about the meaning of yad and the various interpretations pertinent to it came up. Furthermore, 
the above deduction conforms to the pattern that has been detected, since the study began, where 
copious pointers confirm that Ta’ wilat came later in al-Maturidt’s life and not Kitab al-Tawhid, 
contrary to Rudolph’s opinion. In spite of all the above, the dedication and passion al-Maturtd1 
depicts, consciously and unconsciously, in both titles makes it incomprehensible for him to just 


skip such an important topic in his theological treatise. 


On a separate note, the absence of any analysis on the meaning of yad in the Kitab 
confirms the significance of this undertaken study even on a mere theological level. It proves 
beyond doubt that a comprehensive understanding of al-Maturidi’s theology cannot be realised 
by studying one of his title alone. It is only a cross-analysis of both titles that would yield such 
an important outcome. The subsequent section continues in the comprehensive and methodical 
analysis of al-Maturidt’s theology on anthropomorphic expressions through examining his 


commentary on the ‘ayn expression in Ta’wilat. 


5.3 The ‘ayn expression 


The ‘ayn is amongst the anthropomorphic expressions that raised, and continues to raise, a lot of 
controversy among Muslim theologians. Philologically, the ‘ayn utterance belongs to al- 
mushtarak al-lafzi category. Zabidi and Ibn Manzir define al-mushtarak al-lafzi as, “the single 


utterance(s) that indicates, at least, two or more semantic meanings different but equally 
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acceptable by the scholars of the language.”!'*° Thus, intrinsically, ‘ayn has multiple unrelated 
meanings, such as: water spring, sun, money, spy, best of thing and protection.!!4” 

The most commonly known and utilised meaning of ‘ayn though is “eye”, the organ of 
sight. And indeed, it is this very meaning that caused the controversy amongst the Muslim 
theologians for it insinuates anthropomorphism in God’s form. The question of concern is not 
whether God sees or not. The attribute of basar (sight) is established to God independently and is 
beyond dispute amongst all Sunni theologians regardless of their sectarian affiliations. The 
controversy thrives on whether God sees with the instrument of an eye, or eyes, or not. What is 


the unspoken meaning when one asserts that God sees with an eye that is not like the eyes of the 


creatures? 


The analysis of the meaning(s) of ‘ayn commences with investigating all the verses in 
which the utterance appears in reference to God. In total, there are five different verses situated 
in five different chapters that mention ‘ayn in association with God. Interestingly, all these 
chapters belong to the Makki category unlike the case with the yad expression. ''48 Some may 
propose, as a possible explanation, for the concentration of ‘ayn in the Makki chapters the fact 
that this period was characterised with the establishment of the Islamic doctrine. However, the 
analysis points to a different justification, which is not theological as much as it is historical. The 
themes in all the ‘ayn related verses narrate events from the lives of the past messengers and 
their umam (nations). More specifically, they all address the lives of some of the u/i al-‘azm (the 
most prominent and steadfast) messengers of God: Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and 


Muhammad. Ironically, this leads to an important observation that marks a common 





146 Zabidt, Taj Al ‘Aris Min Jawahir Al Oamis, 1, 25; Ibn Manzi, Lisan Al ‘Arab, 10, 449. 
1147 Rayriiz Abadi, Al-Oamiis Al-Muhit, 6, 2170. 
1148 None of the ‘ayn verses, or chapters, belong to the Madani category. 
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denominator, this time, between the ‘ayn verses and the yad related ones. All the verses, in which 


both expressions appear, do not address the description of God or his attributes. 


The context in three out of the five verses of ‘ayn focuses on the construction of the Ark 
of Prophet Noah. The fourth verse relates to the dialogue unfolded between Prophet Moses and 
God at Mount Sinai and the last verse is an admonition to Prophet Muhammad. All the instances 
of ‘ayn are in the genitive case. The plural form, bi ‘a ‘yunind, is the dominant one in all the 
verses apart from verse 39 of chapter Taha, which has the singular form, ‘a/d ‘ayni. All these 


expressions are respectively examined in this chapter. 


5.3.1 The interpretation of the plural form of ‘ayn 

Chapter Hid is the first chapter in which the ‘ayn expression manifests. The verse informs about 
the first command from God to Prophet Noah to build the Ark. The verse reads, “And construct 
the Ark bi ’a ‘yunind and with our inspiration...” The plural form of ‘ayn, bi ’a ‘yunind , is used 
in the verse. Muqatil comments on the verse briefly and states, “and work on it [the ark] bi ‘a 
‘yunina meaning bi ‘ilmind (with our knowledge- the knowledge of God) and our revelation 
kama na’muruk (as we command you).”!!*? Thus, Mugatil makes it clear in all respects that ‘ayn, 
in this verse, refers to the knowledge of God revealed to Prophet Noah enabling him to carry out 
the command of constructing an Ark. Remarkably, according to Van Ess, the Mu‘tazilites 
interpret the term ‘a ‘yunind as knoweldge as well. This agreement may indicate that Muqatil’s 
anthropomophism was not as extreme as it was portrayed. Van Ess, however, does not report al- 


Maturidi’s exegetical interpretation of the term, in this context, nor al-Maturidi’s theological 


14 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Mugatil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 281. 
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position on the ‘ayn expression. He does not even name the Mu‘tazilite scholars who forwarded 
this interpretation.!'*° As it is has become customary of Muqitil, he does not delve into any 
theological discussion. His commentary, nonetheless, confirms that he does not classify bi ‘a 


‘yunind as an attribute of God, in this verse at least. 


Interestingly, Tabart manages to interpret the expression bi ‘a ‘yunind without providing 
an adequate explanation of its meaning. He simply states, “It means bi ‘ayni Allah (by the ‘ayn 
of God).”!'*! He basically explains the plural form of ‘ayn by the singular form of the utterance 
and says no more. He follows his vague commentary, if it could be described as such, with five 
reports he transmits from earlier Sunni exegetes. Two from ‘Abdullah Ibn Abbas (d. 687 CE), 
the other two from Mujahid Ibn Jabr (d. 722 CE), the main student of ‘Abdullah Ibn Abbas and 
the fifth from Qatadah ibn Di‘amah Jabr (d. 735 CE). The reports are all very brief and focus on 
the revelation aspect of the verse. Essentially, they all report a one-word explanation, “kama 
na’muruk (as we command you).”!!** None out of the three explains bi ‘a ‘yunind or discusses 
the theological facet of the verse. Perhaps, they did not see the urgency for such a discussion or 


possibly they did not see in the expression a theological statement. 


In one of the narrations from Ibn Abbas, though, some explanation is offered. He states, 
“Tt is because he [Noah] did not know how to build an Ark and God revealed to him to build it 
like the shape of the chest of the bird.”!!°? This explanation may constitute a traditional basis for 


the interpretation of Muqatil in chapter Hiid. 





1150 Van Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. Volume 4: A 
History of Religious Thought in Early Islam," 444. 

151 Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 15, 308. 

1152 Thid, 15, 308-09. 

1153 Thid, 15, 308. 
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Samarqandi does not offer a personal interpretation on the Hid verse either,'!™ but unlike 
Tabari, he transmits Muqatil’s interpretation as “bi ta’limind wa amrina (as per our instructions 
and command).”!!> Additionally, Samarqandi transmits a report from Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib 
al-Kalbt (d. 819 CE), which Tabari does not transmit as well, who interpreted bi ‘a ‘yunind as 
“bi manzarin minnd (under our sight).”!!°° Both interpretations do not categorise ‘ayn as an 
independent attribute of God. Al-Kalbti interprets it as an expression about the sight of God and 
Mudqatil interprets it as an expression about the ta ‘lim of God, his teachings and knowledge to 


Prophet Noah. 


Al-Maturidi does not undervalue the above interpretations in his commentary. He 
acquaints the reader with the traditional opinions and lists al-Kalbi’s interpretation as one of 
them. He states, “Some of the scholars of exegesis said that it (bi ‘a ‘yunind ) means bi amrina 
wa wahyind (our command and our revelation) and other (exegetes) said it means bi manzrin 
minnd (under our sight).”!'°? However, al-Maturidi opts for his own exegetical view. He states, 
“walakin ‘indanda yahtamilu wajhayn (however in our opinion it (bi ‘a ‘yunind ) could have two 
possible meanings.’’!!>® The first interpretation is unique to al-Maturidt, “bi hifzind wa ri’dyatind 
(under our [God’s] preservation and guard).”!!°° The second one however, he concurs with 
291160 


Muqatil’s interpretation. He suggests, “bi ta ‘lim Allah to him (by God’s teaching to Noah). 


Unlike Muqatil though, al-Maturidi justifies the grounds for his second interpretation. He 





‘54 Verse 37 of chapter Hid. 

'SS Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 148. 
156 Thid. 

157 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 7, 170. 

158 Tid. 

159 Tbid. 

160 Tbid. 
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expounds, “for if it were not for the ta ‘lim of God Noah would not have learnt what a ship is and 


what is carpentry and would not have known how to make a ship and how to carpenter it.”!'°! 


Even from a mere exegetical angle, al-Maturidt’s commentary catches the eye. Unlike all 
the other exegetes of his era and region, he portrays keenness on contributing his personal 
reflections on the verses. He adequately explains his opinion and the basis of his reasoning. In 
the same vein, al-Maturidt clarifies the ambiguity evident in the traditional reports from Ibn 
Abbas, Mujahid and Qatadah, which Tabari recorded in his exegesis but did not expand on them. 
Conversely, al-Maturidi summarises the traditional opinions and elucidates that they interpreted 
bi ’a ‘yunind as “bi amrind wa wahyind (our command and our revelation).”!!®? According to al- 
Maturid1, even the traditional Sunni exegetes do not interpret ‘ayn as an eye- the organ of sight. 
This could be the reason for the ambiguity in Tabari’s commentary on their reports. He may have 


disapproved of such an interpretation and evaded commenting on their reports at all. 


On a methodical level, al-Maturidi does not digress from the modus operandi he applies 
in his analysis of the yad expression. He underpins the first possibility he proposes for the 
utterance bi ‘a ‘yunind on the idiomatic use in the Arabic language. He argues, “...yuqal (the 
Arabs say) ‘aynu Allah ‘alayk (the ‘ayn of God on you) means hifzuhu ‘alayk (the protection of 
God guards you).”!!©? Even though, al-Maturidi does not name the Arabic authority upon whom 
he relies. The use of ‘ayn in such a sense is indisputable with tens of references from Arabic 


poetry and prose.'!® Al-Maturidi ensues the common idiomatic use proof with a rational 





16! Thid. 

1162 Thid, 7, 171. 

1163 Thid. 

1164 A Bakharzi, Dumyat Al-Qasr Wa ‘Usrat Ahl Al-‘Asr, 3 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1993), 2, 846; ibid, 2, 975; A 
Al-Tawhidi, Kitab Al-Imta* Wa Al-Mu'anasah (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'lmiyyah, 1997), 101; A Ibn Dirham, 
Nuzhat Al-Absar Bi-Tarif Al-Akhbar Wa-Al-Asha ‘Ir (Dimascus: Manshurat al-Maktab al-Islami, 1986), 204; M 
Ghunaym, Al-A'mal Al-Kamilah (Cairo: Dar al-Ghad al-* Arabi, 1993), 88. 
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argument. He suggests that God uses ‘ayn to refer to protection and guarding since “fi al-shahid 


91165 


(in the human experience in the terrestrial world) protection cannot take place without 


maintaining visual surveillance over the protected, which demands the use of the eyes. Hence, 


the use of ‘ayn in a figurative sense.!!© 


The interest of al-Maturidi in the interpretation of ‘ayn though is not only exegetical but 
equally theological. He does not just want to explain what bi ’a ‘yunind means but more 
importantly he wants to ensure that none would understand it in an anthropocentric sense or 
interpret it in a meaning that conduces to tashbih. Consequently, al Maturidt reaffirms the 
impossibility of interpreting ‘ayn as an eye. He emphasises, “Indeed /@ yufhamu (it cannot be 
understood) from bi ‘a ‘yunind nafs al- ‘ayn (the actual known eye organ).”!'® At this point, al- 
Maturidi adduces verse 51 chapter al-Anfal and verse 30 chapter al-Shtira, where God uses the 


Co? 


yad utterance to point to one’s action. He states, “’ala ma 1a yufhamu (as it cannot be understood 
[from the use of the yad]) min gawlihi (in God’s statement) ...gaddamat aydikum (the actions 
you [your hands] offered) and kasabat aydikum (the actions you [your hands] earned).”!!® Al- 
Maturidi uses, as a proof of the impossibility of ‘ayn being interpreted as an eye, the very verses 
he used in his interpretation of yad in verse 64 chapter al-Ma’idah.!!® As follows, al-Maturidi 
intends to ensure that an anthropomorphic interpretation of ‘ayn, when associated with God, does 


not have any grounds. Since his aim is the same in both instances, he applies the same Qur’anic 


proof. 





1165 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 7, 170. 

1166 Thid. 

1167 Thid. 

1168 Thid. 

1169 He used these verses previously to aver that yad should not and could not be interpreted as a physical hand, 
when associated with God. For further information see: ibid, 4, 266. 
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On a methodological level, al-Maturidi manifests consistency in adhering to the same 
apparatus. The same conclusion could be drawn on the epistemological level. Al-Maturtd1 
considers the Arabic language and its idiomatic uses a valid source of knowledge and 
interpretation. He fortifies it with a rational argument that benefits from the human experience 
and then analogises it on the Qur’anic style and choice of expression, which, to him, is the 
pinnacle of eloquence and most superior reference to interpreting the Qur’anic expression. The 
choice of verses al-Maturidi cites, for the above purpose, are clear and agreed upon amongst 
Transoxianan and Sunni exegetes. So far, al-Maturidi harmonises all these sources of knowledge 
and weaves them to support his interpretations and arguments. This entire approach is sui generis 
in Sunni exegetical literature of his era and region. Thus, it proves that he is the founder of the 
genre of Sunni theological exegesis, in i/ahiyyat, and is the leading figure in synthetic theology 


in the Sunni exegetical landscape. 


5.3.2 The interpretation of the singular form of ‘ayn 

In chapter Taha verse 39, God narrates the interlocution that took place between him and Prophet 
Moses, reminding the latter of the bounties of God upon him since his childhood, specifically the 
protection of Moses when he was an infant from Pharaoh. There the second use of ‘ayn appears. 
God says, “and I imbued you with love from me, in order that you may be brought up ‘ald ‘ayni 
(under my ‘ayn).” Muqatil interprets ‘ala ‘ayni in a sentence rather than a specific synonym as 
he usually does. He states, “...when he (Moses) was thrown in the chest and then in the river, 
when he was found and when he was fed all this took place under the ‘ayn of God...”!!7° The 
interpretation of Muqatil of ‘ayn is ambiguous. Does he mean the knowledge of God, as per his 


earlier commentary in chapter Hid, or does he mean the sight of God? or does he mean the organ 


17° Thn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 27. 
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of sight? Whilst his interpretation does not enjoy the level clarity necessary, particularly in a 
theological context related to the nature of God, there are reports from traditional exegetes that 
aid in clarifying Muqatil’s commentary. However, Muqatil does not list these reports, rather 
Tabari does. These reports interpret ‘ayn as ghidha’ (nourishment). Tabari states, “and some of 
them (the exegetes) said ma’nah li tughadhdha wa turabba (it means so you will be nourished 
and brought up) ala mahabbati wa irddati (under my love and will).”'!’' Tabari lists Qatadah, 
Ibn Zayd (d. 754 CE) and Abdi Razzaq (d. 826 CE) as three authorities from whom this 
interpretation comes. After relating reports from Ibn Jurayj and Abt Nuhayk or Nahik (d. 
unknown), who do not accept the above interpretation and insist that “ma ’nd dhalika wa anta bi 
aynifi ahwalika kullihad (you are under my ‘ayn in all your states),”!!”* Tabart delivers his verdict 
and favours the first meaning. He decides, “fa awld al-ta’wilayn bihi (the most correct of the two 
explanations is) ...wa litughadhdha ala ‘ayni (to be fed and nourished) bi mar’a minni wa 
mahabbah wa irddah (under my love and will).”!'73 Samarqandt follows suit. He clusters three 
meanings in one phrase, “ala manzar minni wa bi ‘ilmi wa irddati (under my sight, love and 
will).”!'”4 The focus of all exegetes remained philological and lexical with no theological 
commentary from any of them in the Taha verse. The power of the context of the verse seems to 
influence their interpretations. There seems, albeit silent, a consensus amongst them that ‘ayn in 


this verse does not attribute an eye to God. 


The above conclusion is a common denominator between al-Maturidi and the 


aforementioned exegetes. His approach, however, to the interpretation of ‘ayn in chapter Taha is 





"71 Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 18, 304. 
172 Thid. 

73 Thid. 

1174 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 2, 395. 
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different to theirs. It is identical with the approach he pursues in chapter Hid. He lists, before all 
else, the main opinions he deems worthy of consideration. He states, “some of them (the 
exegetes) said that it means tughadhdha ‘ala hifzi (to be nourished under my protection) and 
others said li turabbd... ‘ala ‘ilmi (to be brought up under my knowledge).”!!”> Al-Maturidt does 
not list all extant interpretations on the verse unconditionally. Hence, the narrations of Aba 
Nuhayk or Nahtk and Abt Imran al-Jini (d. 745 CE), amongst others, who interpreted the phrase 
“Ti tusnna’a ‘ala ‘ayni’’ to mean “to be fashioned under my ‘ayn” without any qualifications are 
not included in his commentary. This underlines another major difference between al-Maturidi 
and the early exegetes. He does not simply relate all the interpretations, as it was customary 
amongst Sunni exegetes. Rather he assesses, filters and critiques the opinions before including 


them although he does not always explicitly indicate as such. 


Out of the two interpretations al-Maturidt lists, he accepts the interpretation of Qatadah 
and therefore the expression ‘ald ‘ayni is interpreted as the ghidha’, nourishment under God’s 
supervision. He confirms, “wa al-awwal ashbah (and the first one is most likely to be 
correct).”!!7° His commentary, however, does not stop at preferring one interpretation over the 
other. Al-Maturidi quotes Abu ‘Awsajah (d. unknown), an Arabic linguist, who lists different 
and independent meanings for ‘ayn. Amongst them is knowledge, wealth, the truth, the burnt 
skin and the predecessor.'!”” Even though, al-Maturidi does not comment on the list of Abi 
‘Awsajah, the motive behind such unprecedented quotation seems to establish that the expression 
‘ala ‘ayni in the verse is open to multiple interpretations and more than one could be true. Ergo, 


his wording in favouring one opinion over the other was not conclusive. Hence, al-Maturidi 





"75 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 9, 196. 
1176 Thid. 
"77 Thid. 
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describes the opinion he preferred as said, “ashbah (most likely to be correct)”!!’® but not the 
conclusive one. This tacitly reinforces a notable inference that al-Maturidi does not proclaim 
overtly but seems to advocate softly. It is that ‘ayn is not an inherent attribute of God. It is an 
expression that may point to several meanings as its lexical nature permits, since it is a 


mushtarak lafzi, but also has a figurative sense as the current verse illustrates. 


Al-Maturidi’s keenness on highlighting the theological facet of the verses urges him to 
confirm that ‘ayn, in Taha verse, does not have an anthropomorphic meaning. He forbids that a 
creature-like understanding is permitted or warranted at all. He states, “ma la yufham mina al- 
khalg (the ‘ayn is to be understood differently to how it is interpreted in the context of 
creation).”!!”? Of course, the concern of al-Maturidi is the use of the expression as an excuse to 
make tashbih, assimilate God to creatures, and claim that God has an eye or eyes. He cites the 
context of the verse as a proof for his stance, specifically verse 40 of the same chapter. He states, 
“and the verse ‘istana ’tuka li nafs’ means I made you sincere for me... and none understood 
from nafsi the dhat of God so how can ‘litusna’a ‘ald ‘ayni’ (be interpreted) in such a sense.”!'®° 
This very statement confirms the conclusion drawn earlier about al-Maturidi’s view of the ‘ayn. 
He does not see it as a new attribute of God. It is nothing more than an expression used to 


convey a meaning exactly as nafs7, in the context of this verse, is an expression used to convey a 


meaning. 


The other exegetes, who commented on verse 40 chapter Taha, may or may not agree 


with al-Maturid?’s implication about the ‘ayn but they surely endorse, unknowingly, the fact that 





"8 Thid. 
"79 Thid. 
1180 Thid. 
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nafsi does not refer to the dhat of God. Muqatil states, as an explanation of the verse, “and I 
chose you as a messenger from me...”!'*! Similarly, Tabari explains it as, “I bestowed upon you 
Moses all these bounties...as I selected you as a messenger of my scripture to convey it on my 
behalf and to uphold my commands and prohibitions.”!!*? ‘Ayyashi does not comment on the 
verse but Samarqandi does and reiterates a position nearly identical to that of Muqatil and 
Tabari. He comments, “I chose you for the message and prophethood and to establish the proof 
[of my existence and message and law].”!!8? Yet none of these exegetes arrives to the conclusion 
al-Maturidi drew. None of them even attempts to investigate its theological elements or to use it 
to ensure that ‘ayn is not interpreted anthropomorphically. A completely unique contribution 


from al-Maturidi to theological exegesis. 


On a methodological level, the argument of al-Maturid? is brilliant for it combines three 
strong elements into one argument. Besides the facts that al-Maturidi forwards new proofs to 
support his argument, three elements manifest in his statement. Firstly, al-Maturidi proposes a 
Qur’anic argument that traditionalists cannot deny its solidity. He uses the clear Qur’anic verses 
not only to explain the Taha, ‘ayn, verse but more importantly to deny the validity of any 
interpretation that may open the door to ascribing to God a physical limb, an eye, in this instance. 
Secondly, He confirms that the influence of the context of the expression overrides its lexical 
sense, which makes it impossible to interpret ‘ayn as an eye in here. These two elements validate 
a principle al-Maturidi aims at establishing, which is the Qur’anic style of expression is the first 
resource that should be consulted when determining the meaning of the ambiguous expressions 


in a theological context and it comes before the general Arabic use. A principle al-Maturidi 





18! Thn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 3, 28 
1182 Tabart, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 18, 312. 
1183 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 400.’au 
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worked hard to establish in his commentary on the yad related verses in the previous section. The 
third element al-Maturidi puts to use in this argument is the consensus of the Sunni exegetes on 
not interpreting and understanding nafsi as the dhat of God. He simply analogises one 
expression on another where both are used to describe a notion that relates to God. Al-Maturtd1 
is consistent in the application of his method for he adheres to the same course in the analysis 


and exegeting of the previous verses of ‘ayn and all the yad related verses. 


This proves the same on the conceptual level. In the context of the yad expression, al- 
Maturidi argues that the study of such ambiguous expressions should be built on the concrete 
knowledge of the transcendence of God. Similarly, he vocalises the same maxim in his 
commentary on ‘ayn in chapter Taha. He states, “and none would consider such an interpretation 
[of ‘ayn] exceptfi wahm man i’taqada al-tashbth wa lam ya rif rabbah (in the mind of a person 
who believes in tashbih and does not know God).”!!*4 To al-Maturidi the core of the dispute is 
that there is an underlying element of tashbih in the doctrine of the proponents of such an 
approach, the apparent and literal approach, or a profound element of ignorance of the notion of 
God in Islam. He concludes, “Jaw ‘arafa rabbahu haqqa ma ‘ rifatihi lakan la yatasawwar 
tashbth al-khalg bihi (if he truly knew his God, he would not have imagined that it is permitted 
to assimilate the creatures to God or to assimilate God to his creatures).”!!®> Such a practice is 


from the traits of the blasphemous.!'*° 


Albeit al-Maturidi’s theological commentary terminates in chapter Taha, the deliberation 


of his methodology remains vivid in verse 27 chapter al-Mu’minin and verse 48 chapter al-Tir. 





1184 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 9, 196. 
185 Thid. 
1186 Thid. 
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In the former, he revisits the same event chapter Hiid addresses, which is the command of God 
given to Noah to construct the ark. The verse reads, “So We inspired to him [Noah], construct 
the ship bi ‘a ‘yunind and our inspiration.” The latter addresses Prophet Muhamad demanding 
that he remains patience in the face of the calamities of his mission. The verse reads, “And be 
patient, [O Muhammad], for the decision of your Lord. for indeed, you are bi a’yunind...” On 
the verse of chapter al-Mu’minin, al-Maturidi proposes that the cause of the statement is that 
Noah thought his enemies will hinder him from building the Ark.''8’ Correspondingly God 
comforted him with this verse and informed him that “nansuruka ‘alayhim bi haythu la 
yamlikiina man’aka ‘an ittikhadhihda (we will let you triumph over them and they will not be able 
to stop you from building the Ark).”!!88 A/-nagr (triumph), thus, is his interpretation of ‘ayn of 
God in chapter al-Mu’mintn. This interpretation, besides being unparalleled in Sunni exegesis, 
avoids any anthropomorphic implications and is devoted to the influence of the context of the 
verse and the circumstances of the event the verse addresses. Thus, al-Maturidi remains faithful 
to both his conceptual approach and his paradigm of interpretation. The same is discerned from 
his commentary on chapter al-Tiir verse 48 where he interprets ‘ayn as “wa’d al-nasr wa al- 


ma‘tinah (the promise of God to Prophet Muhammad of triumph and aid).”!!°° 


Al-Maturidi’s commentary on the ‘ayn expressions in the Qur’an, when associated with 
God, is, thus, an avantgarde analysis and study of the theological facet of the pertinent verses and 
is not a general observation of their meanings. This is yet another distinct characteristic of his 


exegesis that separates it from all other assessed Sunni and Transoxianan exegeses. It 





1187 Thid, 10, 25. 
1188 Thid. 
1189 Thid, 14, 185. 
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substantiates the hypothesis the thesis theorised that al-Maturidi intended for Ta’wilat to be the 


first Sunni theological exegesis and not a conventional narrative and traditional exegesis. 


Notwithstanding the aim of al-Maturidt inferred above, the significance of his 
commentary on the ‘ayn related verses surpasses the Sunni exegesis domain. It gifts an equally 
important contribution to Sunni theology. They are the sole extant personal commentary of al- 
Maturidi on the ‘ayn controversy. Kitab al-tawhid is completely void of any commentary from 
al-Maturidi on the ‘ayn expression and the discourse about it being interpreted as an attribute of 


God. 


In addition, his commentary represents a complete shift in the approach of al-Maturidi to 
the subject of the names and attributes on the macro level. Whilst his approach in Kitab al- 
Tawhid is predominantly rational and polemical. His approach in Ta’wilat is definitely more 
Qur’anic but more importantly synthetical between reason and tradition. Even in terms of clarity 
and cohesion, in the context of the yad and ‘ayn verses, al-Maturidt lays out his thoughts and 


criticism in a more digestible fashion for the reader. 


In conclusion, the analysis of al-Maturid?’s commentary on the ‘ayn verses confirm that 
he does not classify ‘ayn as a new or distinct attribute of God. In all the verses, where the 
expression appears al Maturidi interprets ‘ayn as: (1) the care and nourishment of God, (2) the 
protection of God; (3) the instructions and teachings of God; (4) the victory of God; and (5) the 
aid of God. All these interpretations point to the actions of God. they are manifestations of his 
attributes of ‘idm (knowledge), guwwah (power), and rahmah (mercy). The same conclusion was 
drawn with the yad expression. This indicates that al-Maturidt’s perception of all 


anthropomorphic expressions is that they are idiomatic expressions God uses to convey a phrasal 
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or idiomatic meaning. They should, consequently, be comprehended in light of the contextual 


theme of their verses and should not be treated as single lexical words of independent meanings. 


None amongst the investigated exegetes evinces any interest in addressing the theological 
elements in the ‘ayn verses despite their importance and serious implications. Al-Maturidi, 
conversely, capitalises on all opportunities to lucidly establish his position. As a result, al- 
Maturidi is the only exegete to set up a framework and implement it. He is the only one to 
present new interpretations and support them with an argument. He is the only exegete to adhere 


to his methodology in all his exegetical study of the ‘ayn verses. 


5.4 Conclusion 


In conclusion, the study of al-Maturidi’s commentary on the yad and ‘ayn related verses proves 
essential to the comprehension of his theology on anthropomorphism in the form of God and the 


evaluation of his contribution to Sunni theological exegesis. 


Al-Maturidi does not give yad, when annexed to God, a set meaning that he applies to all 
relevant verses. He gives consideration to the context, the cause of revelation, the objective and 
the circumstances that surround the revelation of a verse. As a result, he interprets yad to mean: 
(1) bounties;(2) distinction and status in creation;(3) before or in front of;(4) respect;(5) 
obedience of the Prophet;(6) divine aid;(7) victory;(8) recompense;(9) hand of the Prophet; and 


(10) ownership. 


The examination of al-Maturidt’s interpretation of the yad, in its various morphological 


forms, discloses another significant finding in his theology. He does not classify yad as an 
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inherent attribute- sifah. It is rather a tashbih sifah, a simile expression, used to describe mainly 

the actions of God. This is consistent with a statement al-Maturidi made on the conceptual level 
in chapter 4 when he differentiated between the various definitions of the word of sifah and how 
it can relate to either an inherent attribute of God or function merely as a tashbih, (a simile) 


apparatus. 
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CHAPTER 6: THE ISTIWA’ OF GOD 


6.1 Introduction 


The istiwa’ of God is a key topic of debate in Islamic theology, not only for istiwa’ is one of the 
main anthropomorphic expressions the Muslim theologians address but also since it introduces a 
new dimension to the debate about the names and attributes of God. In the previous chapter, al- 
Maturidi resisted the interpretation of yad as a ‘hand of God’ and ‘ayn as an ‘eye of God’ chiefly 
for they suggest a physical image of God and any physical image attributed to God assimilates him 
to his creatures and therefore must be renounced. Whilst yad and ‘ayn essentially relate to the 
nature of God and have no relevance or interaction with God’s creation, the notion of istiwda’ 
represents a direct interaction with some of God’s notable creatures, predominantly the ‘arsh'!*° 
and limitedly the heavens. Hence, istiwd’ is more of an action than an attribute. Eventhough, 


1191 


Holtzman does not discuss istiwa’, or al-Maturidi’s view on it, in her writing about 


anthropomorphism, she does list istiwa’as one of the actions the Qur’an ascribes!!”” to God.!!”° 





1190 The meaning of the ‘arsh will be addressed thoroughly later in the chapter in the context of the verses that 
associate it with istiwa’ of God. Lexically, ‘arsh is commonly used in Arabic to refer to the throne of the king where 
he sits and rules. For further information see: Jawhart, Al-Sihah Taj Al-Lughah Wa Sihah Al- ‘Arabiyyah, 3, 1009. 
"191 Aj-Maturidi’s theological views on istiwd’, in the context of Kitab al-Tawhid or Ta’wilat, are completely absent 
from the works of Livnat Holtzman and Miriam Ovadia. Even in the context of the chapter, in which they studied 
the divine aboveness, they do not discuss al-Maturidi’s views or even acknowledge them. The main contributor for 
the exclusion of al-Maturidt from Holtzman and Ovadia’s work is that he does not fit in their scope of research. 
They focus on the development of hadith-based argumentations in Islamic theology. An area, as demonstrated in the 
previous chapters, to which al-Maturidi does not contribute. The theological views of the entire Maturidiyyah 
school, in fact, does not appear in Holtzman’s and Ovadia’ works. Holtzman does recognise the presence of the 
Maturidiyyah school in central Asia but does not cite them in her works. It could be argued that the dominance of 
the Hanbalt school in Holtzman’s works may be a factor. The main conflicts of the Hanbalis, across centuries, were 
with the Ash‘ari and Mu‘ tazilite schools. Hence, they feature in her work strongly. For further information see: 
Livnat Holtzman and Miriam Ovadia, "On Divine Aboveness (Al-Fawqiyya): The Development of Rationalized 
Hadith- Based Argumentations in Islamic Theology," (2018); Livnat Holtzman, "Islamic Theology," in De Gruyter 
Handbook of Medieval Studies, ed. Albrecht Classen (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010), 59; Holtzman, "The Bedouin Who 
Asked Questions: The Later Hanbalites and the Revival of the Myth of Abt Razin Al-‘uqaylt." 

1192 The assumption that the Qur’an ascribes istiwa’ to God is not accepted completely by al-Maturidi. The chapter 
will list and discuss the various interpretations al-Maturidi postulates to istiwa’. 

1193 Holtzman, "Anthropomorphism," 47. 
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This chapter investigates the theological position of al-Maturidt on istiwa’ and verses 
related to it in Ta’wilat to unravel his views on the matter. In the same vein, the chapter assesses 
al-Maturidi’s conceptual framework and methodology in explaining istiwa’ to verify if it is 
consistent with the methodology he adopts when analysing the yad and ‘ayn expressions. The 
chapter, additionally, compares al-Maturidi’s commentary with that of the most prominent Sunni 
and Transoxianan exegetes to assess his scholarly contributions to Sunni theological exegesis as 
far as the topic of the anthropomorphism in action is concerned. Finally, it contrasts his writing on 
istiwa’ in Ta’wilat with Kitab al-Tawhid to develop a comprehensive appreciation and 
understanding of his theological position on the subject and to discover the nuances that exist 


between both texts. 


6.2 Al-Maturidi and the Sunni and Transoxianan exegetes on istiwa’ and 


creation of the heavens 


The notion of istiwa’ in the Qur’an, whether as a lexical utterance, an action or an attribute is not 
affiliated with God alone, rather, it is used to describe the actions and traits of humans, angels, 
plants and even objects.'!** This usage should be noted to prevent the treatment of istiwd’ as an 
unknown or uncommon notion that the Qur’an preserves purposefully to describe God alone. Au 
contraire, istiwd’ is a notion that appears often in the Qur’an and it denotes various meanings 


and describes various actions associated with multiple entities. 


1194 Ror further information read the following verses. Verse 14 of chapter al-Qasas, verse 29 of chapter al-Fath and 
verse 6 of chapter al-Najm. 
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In association with God, the word istiwa”!'”° 


appears throughout the Qur’an in one 
morphological form — past tense. Hence, the verb istawd (he performed istiwa@’) is the only form 
encountered in the Qur’an in association with God. The verb is utilised in nine verses located in 
nine separate chapters.!'°° Some of these chapters belong to the Makki category whereas others 
the Madani category. One of the possible contributing factors to istiwa’s appearance, in both 
categories, is because the Qur’an associates it with the main stages of creation of all the realms, 


that define the cosmos, and how the creation began. A subject the Qur’an highlights in many 


chapters and in this context the istiwa’ of God appears. 


6.2.1 Al-Maturidi’s commentary on the association of istiwa’ with heavens in al-Baqarah 
All the verses covering the istiwa’ of God raise it post the completion of the entire creation. The 
only exceptions are verse 29 chapter al-Bagarah and verse 11 chapter Fussilat. They pinpoint 
istiwa’ taking place after beginning the creation of the earthly world and before completing the 


creation of the heavens. 


Al-Maturidi, as well as other exegetes, commence their discussion of the meaning of 


istiwa’ in verse 29 chapter al-Baqarah by relating the other exegetes’ opinions. He lists three 


1195 The notion of istiwa’ should not be equated with the notion of al-fawgiyyah (aboveness of God). The latter is 
rather more specific and connected to hadith reports rather than the Qur’an. Holtzman and Ovadia assert this fact 
and state, “It was the Hadith, rather than the Qur’an that best served the proponents of the concept of God’s 
aboveness.” Hence, the hadith reports constituted the main narrative of the ultra-traditionalists on al-fawgqiyyah. 
They, as Holtzman and Ovadi advise, compiled as many hadith reports as possible as textual evidence for affirming 
the aboveness of God and did not rely on the Qur’an since the notion of istiwa’ does not offer the decisiveness they 
aspire to affirm divine aboveness and directionality to God. The various possible interpretations of istiwa’, from all 
the exegetes, will be investigated and analysed in the subsequent sections of the chapter. For further information see: 
Holtzman and Ovadia, "On Divine Aboveness (Al-Fawqiyya): The Development of Rationalized Hadith- Based 
Argumentations in Islamic Theology,” 229-33, 63. 

1196 These verses will be outlined and critically analysed in the consecutive sections of the chapter. 
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opinions, 1) istiwd of al-dukhdn, 2) tamma and 3) istawla.'!°’ An early yet important 
observation is that al-Maturidi remains faithful to the same layout he used in his commentary on 
the ‘ayn and yad verses, which is to put first others’ opinions on the topic and delay his analysis 
and conclusions to the end, an approach not observed in his study of the topics of God’s 
existence and tawhid covered in previous chapters.!'°° The prompt for a new organisational 


rendition in this case is the presence of multiple opinions on the subject. 


The first meaning al-Maturidi refers to is istawd al-dukhan. He states, “one of the 
possible meanings of istiwd’ here is istawa al-dukhan'!” (the smoke performed istiwa’).”!?°° Al- 
Maturidi is the first exegete, as far as extant literature demonstrates, to list this meaning as a 
possible interpretation of istiwa’ in the context of the heavens. He does not name the source for 
this opinion nor does he elaborate on what is meant by it. Al-Maturidi’s statement is ambiguous 
at first for al-Baqarah verse speaks about God’s creation of the heavens and there is no mention 
of smoke. However, al-Maturidi refers the reader to verse 11 chapter Fussilat, the only other 
verse that speaks about istiwd’ in the context of the creation of the heavens. He argues that the 
meaning of istiwa’ in chapter al-Baqarah is “...similar to what He (God) states (in verse 11 
chapter Fussilat) ‘then He made istiwda’ to the heaven when it was smoke like’...”!7°! This 
meaning is particularly important with modern cosmology as formation of stars and planets 


involves dust clouds within the nebulae and their formation requires force. 





'197 The meaning of each interpretation will be laid out in the subsequent paragraphs. 

1198 Chapter 3 and chapter 4. 

1199 This interpretation, thus, does not ascribe the action of istiwa’ to God. It suggests that the doer is the smoke of 
the heavens. 

1200 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ah! Al-Sunnah, 1, 68. 

120! Thid. 
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The second possible meaning al-Maturidi tabulates for istiwa’ is tamma, which means “to 
complete” or “to complete to perfection.” He supports this interpretation by referring to verse 14 
chapter al-Qasas. The verse reads, “balagha ashuddahu wa istawa (he reached his full strength 
and became perfect).” In chapter al-Qasas, the verb istawa’?” is used to describe how God 
blessed Moses by letting him reach the state of perfection in body and mind. In this opinion, al- 
Maturidi aims at interpreting the istiwa’ of God to the heavens by exploring the meanings of the 
verb istawa in other Qur’anic verses such as chapter al-Qasas. Thus, al-Maturidt seeks to elicit 
the meaning of istiwa’ through the various uses of the term in the Qur’an unlike other exegetes 


this study examines. !? 


The third possible interpretation of istiwa’ al-Maturidi mentions is istaw/d (to govern, 
dominate and have complete control).!*°* He makes no mention of the interpretations that some 
of the early exegetes reported such as istagarra (to settle and rest) or irtafa ‘a (to rise above). !?° 
This could well be because al-Baqarah verse does not speak about the notion of ‘arsh as all other 
verses do. Even if this presumption, for argument’s sake, is accepted, it would justify dropping 
istaqgarra (to settle and rest) but not irtafa’a, the interpretation Tabari zealously defends as will 
be seen shortly. Thus, al-Maturitd?’s omission of these interpretations is not due to the context of 
al-Baqarah verse, rather it is the product of al-Maturidi’s deliberate filtering of the 
interpretations. Even when al-Maturidi decides to relate the exegetical opinions of other scholars, 


he does not simply list all the transmitted interpretations. He includes only the opinions he deems 





202 The verb here is used in the past tense. In other words, it is used in the same morphological form that God uses 
when associating istiwa’ with himself, whether in the context of the creation of the heavens or in the context of the 
‘arsh. 

203 The opinions and interpretations of the Sunni and Transoxianan exegetes will be outlined and analysed in the 
next sub-section. 

204 Ibn Manzir, Lisdn Al ‘Arab, 14, 414. 

205 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 1, 429. 
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acceptable, or at least tolerable. Al-Maturidi, therefore, from the outset, shows the critical 


analysis approach he commits to in his interpretation of istiwa’ of God. 


On a conceptual level, the interpretations listed by al-Maturidi exhibit his resolve against 
tashbth (assimilation of God to his creation). All the interpretations he proposes are far from 
tashbih. Conversely, all the interpretations he overlooks legitimate, remotely some may argue, 


the possibility of anthropomorphic interpretations of istiwa’. 


In addition, the brevity of al-Maturidt in his commentary on the opinions, he lists, 
indicates that they are not at the centre of his attention. His primary focus is not explaining or 
discussing them, rather, in chapter al-Baqarah, al-Maturidi’s focus is on laying out his modus 


,'206 


operandi in the face of al-mushabbiha —a current al-Maturidi overtly addresses and wishes 


to ensure that he is distinguished from them. Hence, he affirms, “Al-as/ ‘indand (our 
fundamental principle)’!*”’ in dealing with the verses that “allati zannat al-mushabbihah anna 
fiha tahqiq wasf Allah bima yastahigq kathir mina al-khalg al-wasf bihi ‘ala al-tashabuh (al- 
mushabbihah thought it establishes to God many descriptions that belong only to creation and 
assimilate God to creation...).”!7°8 This leading statement from al-Maturidi leaves no doubt the 
commentary that will follow is not purely exegetical but in fact, theological in an exegetical 
milieu, intended not only to counter the mushabbihah’s mindset but also to establish al- 


Maturidi’s stance and approach to exegeting anthropomorphic expressions. Accordingly, al- 


Maturidi informs the reader of the two governing maxims that define and influence his 





1206 Tt is a title given to those who assimilate God to his creation and interpret anthropomorphic expressions literally. 
For further information see: "Al-Mushabbiha," in Encyclopaedia of Islam, First Edition (1913-1936), Encyclopaedia 
of Islam (Brill). 

1207 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ah! Al-Sunnah, 1, 68-69. 

1208 Thid, 1, 68. 
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interpretation. The first maxim is, “nasifuhu bima ja’a bihi al-tanzil (we describe God with what 
has been mentioned in the Qur’an).”!7°° The second is “we attest that he (God) /@ yushbihu ‘ala 
ma dhukira mina al-fi'l fthi bi ghayrih (is not similar in the actions (that the Qur’an ascribe to 
him) to those of others.’”’!?!° The first maxim unquestionably declares the traditional roots of al- 
Maturidt. He relies on the Qur’an in learning and understanding God’s attributes. The second 
maxim, similarly, seeks its legitimacy from the Qur’anic belief “anna Allah laysa kamithlihi 
shay’ (that there is nothing similar unto God)’”!*"! derived from chapter al-Shira verse 11. This 
way of opening by outlining interpretative maxims marks a distinction for al-Maturidi does not 
do so when analysing the yad and ‘ayn verses. One possibility is that the controversy that 
surrounded istiwa’ of God was more far-reaching than the rest. It could also be because this 


verse came earlier in the Qur’an than other relevant verses. 


Notwithstanding the above, tradition does not obliterate the legitimacy of ‘ag/ (reason) in 
al-Maturidi’s epistemology. He stresses the legitimacy of reason when he asserts that the notion 
of tashbih, which his second principle denounces, has no place in the Islamic doctrine. He states, 
“madfii’ bi al-‘aql wa al-sam‘ jami‘an (it is dispelled completely by reason and tradition).”!7!” 


The above statement not only confirms the importance of reason to al-Maturidt but it also 


highlights the vision he seeks — a synthesis between reason and tradition. 


In line with his synthetic vision, al-Maturidi ensues his Qur’anic proofs with the rational 
ones. He emphasizes, “...lam yajuz an yugqaddar al-sani’ ‘inda al-wasf bi al-fi ‘l kaghayrihi (it is 


not permitted for the creator, when speaking of his actions, to be assimilated to others) ...lima 





1209 Thid, 1, 69. 
1210 Thid. 
1211 hid, 
1212 Thid. 
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yasir bi dhalika ahad al-khala’ig (because this would render him as one of the creatures).”!?!% 


One of al-Maturidi’s concerns in the notion of tashbih is that it violates the sanctity of God who 


must transcend above his creatures. 


Al-Maturidi does not suffice with the above argument but even contends that the 
presumption of similarity does not only violate the notion of Godship but is rationally 
impossible. He states, “/a yajuz an yakina lahu mithlfi shay’ (it is not permitted or possible for 
God to have an equal or a parallel in anything).”!?!* The reason for such an absolute conclusion 
is “idh la yujad hadathuhu fih aw gidam dhalika al-shay’ mina al-wajh alladhi ashbaha Allah 
(because there are no finite qualities in God as there are no infinite qualities in what others may 
falsely think is similar to him)...”!*!° This is a rational argument par excellence. Al-Maturidt’s 
logic is as follows. If God is infinite and his creatures are finite then it is impossible for them to 
be similar in any fashion for these two qualities are inherently contradictory of one another. A 


finite entity cannot be partially infinite, and the infinite cannot be partially finite. 


After formalizing his conceptual framework and governing maxims, al-Maturidi proposes 
a universal method to interpret the anthropomorphic expressions. He infers this method from his 
analysis of particular verses in the Qur’an, associated with God. He advises that “tamam al- 


baydan (the complete comprehension)’!*!° 


of some Qur’anic expressions can only be achieved if 
“tukhurija al-kalam makhraj al-ikhtisar (if some of the words are omitted and the verse is 


abbreviated.”!?!” Al-Maturidi’s comment is difficult to grasp without an example. In simpler 





1213 Thid. 
214 Thid, 1, 70. 
!215 Thid. 
1216 Thid. 
1217 Thid. 
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terms, he underlines that a literal word by word explanation in some verses is wrong because 
some utterances are there to serve an allegoric or rhetorical role rather than a purely lexical one. 
He provides multiple examples to clarify his point. One such example is verse 24 chapter al- 
Ma’ idah. The verse reads “...Go you and your Lord and fight you two...” It is a quote from the 
argument that takes place between some Israelites and Prophet Moses when he commands them 
to enter Palestine and confront its indigenous inhabitants. Some of the Israelites refused to fight 
and objected with the above statement. Al-Maturidt comments on the composition of the verse 
and says, “...For example, his (God’s) statement...means go (with the power) of your God...as it 
is known that he (Moses) fights by (the power of) his Lord and this is how it should be 
understood...”!?!8 A literal understanding would necessitate that God and Moses go together 
physically and fight the Palestinians, which according to al-Maturidi, a meaning no exegete 
proposes. He ensures that all exegetes consent that the conjunction “wa (and)” is not used in its 


primary sense; rather it is used as a marker to express the phrase “by the power of (God).” 


Another example al-Maturidi cites is verse 22 chapter al-Fajr, “And your Lord has come 


Corn? 


and the angels, rank upon rank.” Al-Maturidi argues the meaning here is “ja’a rabbuka bi al- 
malak (your Lord has brought down the angels rank upon rank).”!?!? This interpretation is 
inferred from the multiple verses that stipulate that angels do not ascend or descend without 
God’s command. One of these verses is verse 8 chapter al-Hijr, “We do not send down the 
angels except with truth.” Repeatedly, al-Maturidi resorts to Qur’anic evidence that cannot be 


disputed, in his view, to substantiate his methods and interpretations. It is possible to perceive 


this as al-Maturidi’s way of giving his views a Qur’anic cover but the context of his commentary 


'218 Thid. 
'219 Tid. 
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does not suggest so. His writing seems to be mirroring his thought process as he analyses the 


verses and endeavours to comprehend their meanings in light of the Qur’an. 


6.2.2 The commentaries of the other exegetes on istiwd’ verses 

Despite the fact that Muqatil touches on istiwa’ in his exegesis, quite limitedly, verse 29 of al- 
Bagarah does not capture his interest.'?*? He overlooks istiwd’ there completely similar to 
‘Ayyashi who does not offer a single comment on the notion of istiwad’ anywhere in his 
exegesis.'!?*! Muqatil simply repeats the words of the verse without any explanation, “istawd ila 
al-sama’ fa bada’a bi khalgihin wa khalaqa al-ard (God performed istiwa’ to the heavens and 
began creating them and created the earth).”!?” It is possible that Muqatil does not engage the 
subject since the verse, in chapter al-Baqarah, does not associate the istiwa’ of God with the 


‘arsh'?3 


, as most of the verses do, and does not tie it with the completion of the creation of the 
cosmos. This omission, nonetheless, does not falter the willingness of the other exegetes to 


comment on the notion of istiwd in chapter al-Baqarah. 


Tabari is amongst the exegetes who delve into the issue directly. He begins his 
commentary with the opinion that interprets istiwa’, in al-Baqarah verse, as agbala (to come 
forward or towards). He states, “Some of them (exegetes) said that istiwd ila al-sama’ aqbala 


‘alayha (he performed istiwda’ to the heavens means he came forward towards it).”!?*4 The 





220 Tt is convenient to open the discussion with Muqatil for two reasons. One, it follows the chronological order and 
second it is easier to lay out the analysis of the commentaries of the various exegetes and the investigation of their 
works. 

21 Thus, there is no commentary from any Shi’ite exegete from al-Maturidi’s region on the istiwa’ of God. 

222 Tbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 1, 96. 

223 Tt will be defined subsequently when the verse that address are analysed. 

224 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Our’an, 1, 428. 
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proponents of this interpretation, whom Tabari does not name, backed their explanation by 
quoting Arabic poetry that cites the use of istiwda’ in such a sense. Tabari, however, does not 
accept this interpretation. He questions the relevance of the cited poetry to the interpretation 
above and faults it. He contends, “and this explanation of the poetry is khata’ (wrong).”!°”> To 
him the poetry uses istiwd’ to mean istiqgamah, to be straight up on the path or to sit up.'?”° 
Tabari then relates a second interpretation that ascribes the action of istiwa’ to the heavens 
instead of God, “and some of them said istawat al-sama’ bihi (the heavens made istiwa’ because 
of God).”!??’ He does not elaborate any further on what this interpretation means or who said it, 
rather he identifies a third view that interprets istiwa’ as ‘amada lahd (he directed his attention to 


it)!°?8 and a fourth one al- ‘uluw (to rise).!?”° 


The fourth view is where Tabari begins to offer further explanation. Firstly, he defines al- 
‘uluw and states, “al-‘uluw huwa al-irtifa ‘(it is to rise up).”!7°° At this point, Tabari delivers his 
verdict and openly endorses this interpretation, “wa awld al-ma ‘ ani (the most correct 
interpretation) ‘ald ‘alayhinna wa irtafa ‘a (God went on top of them [the heavens] and rose). He 
managed them with his omnipotence and created them seven heavens.”!”3! One of the subtle 
indicators that foreshadows Tabar'’s favouritism of this interpretation, other than his open 
endorsement, is that he provides a chain of transmission. He names al-Rabi’ ibn Anas (d. 757 
CE) as the authority from whom he learnt it and relates a report, in which al-Rabi’ says, “irtafa ‘a 


ila al-sama’ (God rose to the heavens).”!?*? It seems that Tabari wanted to give the impression 





225 Tbid. 
226 Thid. 
27 Tbid, 1, 429. 
228 Thid. 
29 Tbid. 
230 Tbid. 
31 Ibid, 1, 430. 
232 Thid, 1, 429. 
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that this is the only interpretation that has the predecessors’ endorsement. As will become clear 
when Samarqandi’s commentary is examined, however, this interpretation does not represent the 


single transmitted stance from the early scholars on the topic of istiwa’ of God. 


Whilst Tabari confirms that this interpretation caused a controversy amongst scholars and 
that some of them argued against it, denying that God has risen to the heavens and explaining 
that what rose is the dukhan (smoke like matter), from which the heavens were created, he 
remained faithful to it.'?°> He ridicules those who deny this interpretation haraban (out of fear 
and to escape) the implication that God kana tahtaha (was below the heavens) and then rose 
upon them.!7*4 Tabari contends that other interpretations such as agbala (he came towards) are 
not any better. They could be challenged on the same grounds for they could imply that God was 
“mudbiran ‘an al-sama’ (turned his back, or was away, from the heavens)” and then he agbala 
(moved towards them). !7°> He stresses that he can refute any interpretation on such grounds and 


insists on the one he adopted. 


In the same commentary, in which Tabari attacks other interpretations,'?°° he confirms 
that istiwa’ has multiple meanings in the Arabic language. He states, “istiwa’fi kalam al- ‘ Arab 
munsarif ila wujih (istiwa’ in the language of Arabs could have multiple meanings).”!”°’ He 
proceeds to list the main meanings. It could indicate, 1) the end of one’s youth and strength, 2) 
istaqama (being upright or for things to go well for a person after being difficult), 3) agbala (to 


head towards something), 4) istawld (to possess, to conquer or to dominate), and 5) al- ‘uluw wa 





1233 Thid. 

1234 Thid, 1, 430. 

1235 Thid. 

1236 Thid. 

1237 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 1, 430. 
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al-irtifa ‘(to be high and to rise above something such a throne).'7** If such meanings are 
accepted in Arabic language then why does Tabari classify them as “mustankar (denounced)’and 


“ta’wil bil-majhil (an exegesis based on ignorance)? He does not offer any explanation. 


The major concern in Tabari’s commentary though is not just the unjustified 
denouncement. It is the poor establishment of the validity of his interpretation which he labels as 
“the most correct of all”!73?. He may have succeeded limitedly in faulting other interpretations, 
which is his right as an academic and a critic, but felt short, if not miscarried, the opportunity to 
prove methodically why his interpretation should be endorsed. It is a missed opportunity since 
Tabari does not comment on istiwd’ again in his exegesis. He repeats a single phrase in his 
commentary on verse 5 chapter Taha to reassure that istiwa’ means irtifa‘ and ‘uluw (to rise and 


be above) and refers the reader to his commentary on chapter al-Baqarah.!7"” 


Samarqandi ‘s approach to al-Baqarah verse is briefer than Tabari. He does not seem 
interested in the debate at all. He advises that “al-nds!?*' (the scholars)”!*”” in relation to istiwa’ 
are divided into three parties. The first is the traditional scholars, whose aphorism is “nagra’uha 
wa nu’minu bihd wala nufassiruhah (we read it, we believe in it but we do not interpret it).”!7*7 
The second is the mushabbihah (assimilators) who advocate the dictum, “naqra’uha wa 


nufassiruhah ‘ala ma yahtamiluhu dhahir al-lughah (we read it and we interpret it according to 


the apparent meaning in the language).”!?4 The third is the proponent of ta'wil who provided 





238 Tbid. 

39 Tbid. 

240 Tbid, 18, 270. 

241 Al-nds is usually translated as people but in the context of the discussion. Samarqandi is using it to refer to the 
Muslim scholars and the various schools who engaged in the discourse about istiwa’. 

242 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samargandi Bahr Al- ‘Ulam, 1, 39. 

243 Thid. 

244 Tid. 
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two possible interpretations of istiwa’. “sa ‘ada amruh ila al-sama’ (the command of God 
ascended to the heavens)” and “agbala ila khalq al-sama’ (he focused on the creation of the 
heavens).”!?4° Samarqandi does not endorse any of the three opinions he enumerates. He does 
not explain them nor justify why their proponents proclaimed them. His commentary, 
nevertheless, undermines Tabari’s claim that the irtifa‘ interpretation represents the 
predecessors’ stance as Samarqandi confirms their position was to simply to believe in it without 


interpreting it. 


In consideration of the above, the commentary of al-Maturidi surpasses the exegetical 
commentaries of the other exegetes on multiple levels. From the outset, al-Maturidi portrays a 
genuine interest in studying the theological aspects of istiwa’, at least in chapter al-Baqarah. 
whilst others save Tabari and, to a lesser extent Samarqandi, overlooked it completely. Al- 
Maturidi presents his conceptual framework, specifies his epistemology in the study of istiwa’ 
and formulates the axioms necessary to the correct understanding of the notion in the Qur’an. All 
necessary steps to delve in a methodical and academic interpretation of the verses at hand. The 
zeal of al-Maturidi in setting his conceptual framework and methodology in interpreting the 
anthropomorphic expressions distracted him from explaining what istiwda’ means, in the context 
of al-Baqarah verse, when associated with heavens. He compensates for that when he revisits the 


topic in chapter Fussilat verse 11. 


1245 Thid. 
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6.2.3 Al-Maturidi’s commentary on the association of istiwa’ with the heavens in Chapter 
Fussilat 
In chapter Fussilat verse 11, al-Maturidi proposes that istiwa’ to the heavens could be attributed 
to God as an action, alternatively could also be attributed to some of his creatures. He 
commences with the latter and accordingly interprets the verb istawd as tamma (to become 
complete and perfect). Al-Maturidi does not lock the action to one creature rather suggests that it 
may be ascribed to one of two phenomena. The first is al-mand@fi ‘ (bounties and provisions), 
“istawat al-manafi‘ wa al-aqwat allati gqaddarahdafi al-ard (the benefits and provisions that God 
decreed for the earth have become complete).”!?4° The reference here is to the proof of mandfi‘ 
used to establish tawhid as discussed in chapter three. There are benefits and provisions creatures 
on earth need and they are linked to the heavens. For instance, the heat of the sun, the clouds and 
the rain. Al-Maturidt proposes that istiwa’ could point to the completion and perfection of 
cosmic systems that deliver these benefits, “md lawlda al-sama’ lam yastawi mandfi‘ al-ard 


(without which the benefits of the earth would not have been complete).”!?47 


Al-Maturidi ensues this possibility with an unprecedented suggestion that the 
interpretation could be directed to al-hawa’ wa al-jaw (the atmosphere and the air), “thumma 
istawa al-hawa’ wa al-jaw alladhi bayna al-sama’ wa al-ard (the air and the atmosphere 
between the earth and the heaven completed its rise to the heavens).”!*48 He argues that the 
heaven was multaziqah bi al-ard (attached to the earth) with no atmosphere between them. God, 
then, created the atmosphere in the middle and it, atmosphere, rose to a separate space above 


earth acting as a buffer. Both interpretations are original to al-Maturidi and represent a genuine 





1246 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 13, 113. 
247 Thid. 
1248 Thid. 
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effort to provide new understanding and not just transmission of what has already been reported 
as is the case with other exegeses. Al-Maturidi incorporates the theme of the gradual creation of 


the heavens and the earth into the explanations he renders. 


The theme of the heavens remains central in the interpretation of al-Maturidi, even when 
he attends to the second scenario when the action of istiwa’ being attributed to God. As before, 
al-Maturidi lists two possible interpretations. The first is “istawa amruh wa mulkuh (‘the 
command of God and his kingship’ reached its climax with the creation of the heavens).”!*” The 
second is “istawd al-magqsid bi khalg al-ard wa ahlaha wa m4 ftha bi khalq al-sama’ (the 
objective behind the creation of earth, its inhabitants and everything in it has been completed 
when God completed the creation of the heavens).”!”>° In both instances, the notion of itmam and 
itqan (completion and perfection), which relates to the tamma interpretation above, remains 
pivotal albeit it takes nuanced form. Perhaps one of the reasons for the tamma interpretation 
remaining essential is because al-Maturidi does not really ascribe istiwa’ to God directly in the 
context of the heavens. Indeed, he lists these two interpretations, under the category of sarf al- 
istiwa’ ila Allah (to associate istiwa’ with God) but in reality, he affiliates istiwa’ with the 
actions of God and not his dhdt. It is the command of God that gets implemented fully. Al- 
Maturidi does not state that God implements his command fully rather it is the objective of God 
that gets fulfilled. Crucially, in al-Maturidt’s view istiwa’ in the context of the heavens is not a 
God related attribute, neither it is an action God takes directly. It is rather a manifestation of the 


effect of God’s command and his objective to complete his creation. Al-Maturidi does not take 


1249 Thid. 
1250 Tid. 
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the discourse any further in chapter Fussilat. It is clear though that he wants to ensure no 


interpretation intimates a movement or a change in the dhat of God. 


With the above objective in mind, al-Maturidi does not openly favour one interpretation 
over the other. Though he seems to prefer the first two he lists, the mandfi‘ (benefits) of the earth 
and the atmosphere. He accepts all possibilities of istiwa’ as long as they fall within the 
framework, he formulates in chapter al-Baqarah showing openness on his part without forcing 


any interpretation. 


6.2.4 The commentaries of the other exegetes on the association of istiwa’ with the heavens 
in chapter Fussilat 

The other exegeses do not report the interpretations al-Maturidi lists, on Fussilat verse, and do 
not provide any personal interpretations. “‘Ayyasht does not comment at all and Muqftil resorts to 
the ambiguity of repeating the same words the verse uses without any explanation or 
clarification. The same applies to Tabart who, in a very short phrase, refers to his commentary on 
chapter al-Baqarah, where he fiercely insists on the absolute correctness of irtifa‘ interpretation. 
Even Samarqandt, the only exception out of all the assessed exegetes to interpret istiwd’ as the 
command of God, does not speak about the tamam (completion) of God’s command. Rather he 
says, “sa’ad amruhu ila al-sama’ (God’s command has risen to the heavens) wa huwa qawluhu 
kun (and it is his command ‘be’).”!*°'! Samarqandi appears desperate to reconcile between the 
two different interpretations, irtifa’ (rising) and amr (command). Even though his statement 


could be easily misconstrued to insinuate that God is below the heavens, suggesting a place and 


1251 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 3, 220. 
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transition to God, he intends to say that the kun command after it finished from the creation of 
the earth it progressed to the creation of the heavens. His second suggested interpretation 
confirms this, “‘amada ila khalg al-sama’ (God focused or intended to create the heavens),”!?°? 


but more importantly so does his interpretation of istiwa’ everywhere else in the Qur’an, when 


associated with the ‘arsh. 


6.3 The istiwa’ of God and the interpretation of ‘arsh as kingship 


6.3.1 The first scenario — the seven days of creation 

The first verse to speak of istiwa’ and ‘arsh is verse 54 chapter al-A ‘raf, “indeed Your Lord is 
Allah who created the heavens and the earth in six days and then he istawd on the ‘arsh... He 
created the sun the moon and the stars (all) governed by laws under his command ...” Al- 
Maturidi does not interpret istiwa’ directly or independently. He approaches the notion through 
the context of the verse, as he did in his interpretation of al-Baqarah verse.'*>? Al-Maturidi 
instructs that the creation of the cosmos in the six days could either point to the “khalq usil al- 
ashya’ (the essence of the species and the plants)”!?>*, from which other creatures could multiply 
and flourish later or it could refer to the “khalq kulliyat kulli shay’ (the creation of all 
things).”!*>> At this stage, al-Maturidi begins to construct his argument, “in kana ‘ala al-awwal 


(if the first interpretation is adopted) fahuwa sittah mina al-sab’ah allati ‘alayha madar al- 





1252 Thid. 

!253 Tn his discussion of the concept of istiwa’, Van Ess seems to rely heavily on the Prophetic traditions rather than 
the Qur’anic verse. He cites the Qur’an at the beginning but swiftly progresses to narrations about istiwa’ that 
interpret it as sitting on the throne. The narrations Van Ess uses are deemed by the majjority of Muslim scholars as 
forgeries. For further information see: Van Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third 
Centuries of the Hijra. Volume 4 : A History of Religious Thought in Early Islam," 448. 

1254 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 369. 

1255 Thid. 
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mudad wa al-azminah (then this is a reference to six of the seven days of creation that specify the 
trajectory of durations and times).”!”°° Al-Maturidi is suggesting that if the reference to the 
creation in six days is to the creation of the essences from which all creatures multiplied and 
developed gradually then there must be a seventh day because God, in the verse, “lam yadhkurfi 
dhalika mumtahanan (did not speak of an accountable creature- the humans).”!*°’ The mumtahan 
is a term al-Maturidi coins to refer to the humans primarily. The possibility of the existence of a 
seventh day is original and indeed an interesting possibility. At face value though, it has no 
relevance to the discourse about the istiwa’ of God. However, al-Maturidi finds a connection, 
“fayushbih an yaktin wagt kawn al-mumtahanin yawm al-sabi’ wa bihim tamma zuhur al-mulk (it 
is likely then that the creation of the humans happened on the seventh day and it is only then the 
kingship of God manifested fully).”!*°° Thus, istiwa’ of God, in al-A‘raf verse, refers to the 
complete manifestation of the kingship of God and therefore, “al-‘arsh huwa al-mulk (the - ‘arsh 


means the kingship of God).’””!?°? 


This interpretation is unprecedented in Sunni and Transoxianan exegesis. It exhibits the 
analytical aptitude of al-Maturidi as an exegete and as a theologian. The argument he articulates, 
here, is built on a rational assumption: If God does not include humans within the six days of 
creation then it is possible that the six-days do not exhaust all of creation. Thus, there must be a 
seventh day in order for the most important of creatures, the humans, to come into existence and 
on the seventh day the istiwa’ (the full manifestation of God’s kinship) took place. This 


interpretation not only represents a completely new outlook into the meaning of istiwd’ and 
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‘arsh, but it also breaks from the notion of limiting creation to six days. Naturally this deserves 


closer scrutiny. 


Al-Maturidi anticipates such a scrutiny and provides the premises for such an outré 
interpretation. He justifies it with the following points. In the terrestrial world, humans are the 
only creatures of high intellect. He states, “Jam yaktin qabla dhalika man lahu al-tamyiz (before 
the humans there were no creatures with the ability to discern) wa ma ‘ rifat al-mulk wa al-sultan 
(and to contemplate and appreciate the notions of kingship and sovereignty).”!*™ In addition, 
humans, in al-Maturidt’s view, are the sole creatures to recognise the value of the praiseworthy 
traits and actions. Such traits and actions point to one’s loftiness, esteem and status and by 
extension point to God — the most praiseworthy and all-perfect being.'7°' Similarly, humans are 
the sole creatures to recognise the opposite of these traits and actions.!*© Thus, the first premise 
is that the humans are the only terrestrial creatures who would appreciate the magnificence of 
God’s kingship through their capability of discerning good from evil and ugly from beautiful.!7% 


Hence, the creation of humans must be on the seventh day when istiwa’ (the kingship of God) 


manifested fully. 


The second premise al-Maturidi puts forward is that God created the world for the 


humans. Since “wa minman ju’il al- ‘alam lahum wahum al-qasd min ward’ al-insha’ (the world 


991264 


was made for them (the humans) and they are the purpose for its creation), the reference of 


the istiwad’ on the ‘arsh then is a reference to the creation of the humans whose existence 





1260 Thid. 

261 Thid. 

1262 Evil, wickedness, treachery, weakness, laziness etc. 

'263 Ror God distinguished them with ‘uqil (high reason) and gifted them tamyiz (discernment). 
1264 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 4, 443. 
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completed the manifestation of God’s kingship. Al-Maturidt supports his second premise with 
the argument that humans have superiority over other creatures, !*° “li dhdlika ju’ila kul man 
siwahum musakhkharan li manafi’ihim dakhilan tahta afhamihim (for this reason everything else 
was put under their service and for their benefit and they possess the ability to understand its 
nature and behaviour).”!7° Thus the creation of the humans represents tamam al-mulk (the 
completion of kingship) and buliighuhu al-nihayah (reaching its climax). They depict zuhur 


tamam al-mulk (the indicator of the completion and perfection of the kingship of God).!?°’ 


Al-Maturidi goes further and offers a third premise for the validity of the interpretation of 
istiwa’ on the ‘arsh as completion of kingship. This time he takes it from the composition of the 
verse at hand. He argues that al-A‘raf verse first mentions the creation of the heavens and the 
earth then associates them with the istiwa’ on the ‘arsh because it is only logical to speak of the 
highness, loftiness and perfection of God, in status and esteem, after pointing to his creation of 
the kingdom. !”° He states, “wa lidhdlika ata ba ‘da dhdlika al-khabar (for this it (istiwa’) was 
mentioned after this factt).”!°°? In simpler terms, al-Maturidi is saying that God sets a 
consecutive order in the verse. He informed the reader first about the creation of his kingdom, 
the earth and the heavens, and then spoke about the creation of the objective of this kingdom, the 
humans, which itself serves as a pointer to the completion and perfection of God’s kingship. This 


proves the rububiyyah (lordship) of God over all creatures to those who seek it and contemplate 





1265 An argument that is empirically correct. 

1266 Al-Maturidi, Ta wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 370. 
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6.3.2. The second scenario of the six days 

As impressive as the argument of al-Maturidi may appear, it is outlandish in Sunni exegesis 
because it presumes the presence of a seventh day of creation. This fact alone may lead to 
discrediting his opinion or simply ignoring it. Al-Maturidt prepares for such a scenario and 
therefore supplies a second interpretation for istiwa’— one that conforms to the conventional 
view about the six days of creation and at the same time accommodates his argument. Al- 
Maturidi states that if the second interpretation, creation within six days, is adopted!*”! then 
“yakun muntaha tadbir hadha al- ‘alam ila dhalika sittat ayyam (the end of the management of 
that world will be the end of the six days).”!274 Al-Maturidi, now, endorses the narration of 
Mujahid!?”? (d. 722 CE), a traditional Sunni exegete. Mujahid postulated that “each day of God 
amounts to 1000 of the earth days.”!?’4 Consequently, al-Maturidi computes the age of the world 
to be 6000 years!?”> “ ‘ala al-qadr alladhi qadarahu Allah (according to the measure that God 
decreed).”!?”° Al-Maturidi sees this age as j@’iz (possible). He does not seem to be fully 
convinced of this line of thought, but he accommodates it, as it is traditional, and builds his 
second main interpretation upon it. According to this calculation, the age of the world will be six 
days and inescapably yawm al-Qiyamah (the day of resurrection) will be the seventh day. On this 
day, according to al-Maturidi, istiwa’ will take place because, “yugirru kullu mumtahan lahu bi 
271 Thid. 

27 Thid. 

273 One of the main students of Ibn Abbas. 

1274 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 12, 482 . This is also in line of verse 47 of chapter al-Hajj. 

!275 This approximation is not concrete as it is based on a personal interpretation and estimation rather than a clear 
direft statement from the Qur’an or the traditions of Prophet Muhammad. Thus, it does not reflect accurately the age 
of earth or human life or the Islamic perspective on it. It seems to be borrowed from biblical sources since the 
Qur’an and Sunnah do not usually delve in providing specific dates to the beginning or end of the world. For further 
informatino see: D. O. V. Ginzburg, "The Age of the Earth from Judaic Traditional Literature," Earth Sciences 


History 3, no. 2 (1984). 
1276 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 371. 
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al-mulk wa al-jalal (every accountable creature, human, will testify to God’s kingship and 


maj esty).”1277 


Al-Maturidi, in the second scenario, shifts the timeline of istiwa’ from the beginning of 
the creation to the resurrection in afterlife. An unpredicted leap and unprecedented proposition in 
Sunni exegesis. His creative genius stems from his association of other Qur’anic allusions of a 
day and extrapolation that there must be a seventh day. His interpretation of the notion of istiwa’ 
and ‘arsh now takes place within the context of the verses that focus on the majesty of God and 
his sovereignty on the day of judgment. Verses such as 16 of chapter Ghafir, “The Day whereon 
they will (all) come forth. Not a single thing concerning them is hidden from God. ‘Whose is the 
absolute dominion, sovereignty and kingdom that Day?’ That of Allah, the One the Irresistible” 
and verse 19 chapter al-Infitar, “The command, that Day, will be (wholly) with Allah”. The 
complete manifestation of the kingship of God over creation has a new marker, it is the 


confession of all creatures of God ‘s majesty, particularly the humans. 


This marker may come with some theological reservations. One may rightly ask; would 
not this diminish the kingship of God since he is awaiting the recognition of his creatures? Once 
again, al-Maturidi is prepared for such a question. He clarifies that the kingship of God is 
infinitely perfect with or without recognition. However, the significance of the testimony of the 
mumtahan (the humans) is because of “ittifaq al-qawl ‘an tariq al-ikhtiyar (the consensus of all 
humans on this statement, or fact, wilfully and freely).”!?’8 He means to say the testimony of the 
humans is significant, on the day of Judgement, for they make it out of free choice, since they are 


the only creature with reason and free choice. 


27 Thid. 
278 Tid. 
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Nonetheless, this is not the only marker or indicator of the manifestation of God’s mulk 
(kingship or sovereignty) on the day of judgment. Al-Maturidi speaks of two. He states, 
“yakhruju ‘ala wajhayn (istiwa’ in the second scenario, could have two possible 
interpretations).”!*”° The first was mentioned earlier but the second is “al-‘ugibah wa al- 


mathiibah (the reward and punishment)”!?*° 


, which will unfold on al-ya’wm al-sabi’ (the seventh 
day). This represents the other magqsid (purpose) behind the creation of the world. It is an 
indication of tamam al-zuhir (the complete manifestation of God’s kingship).”!?8! Al-Maturidi 
sees the establishment of God’s judgment over all creatures is a manifestation of the complete 


istiwa’ of God in his sovereignty and kingship. This is also an unprecedent perception of istiwa’ 


in Sunni exegesis. 


A close assessment of the second scenario al-Maturidi offers is of utmost importance. It 
points to multiple important truths. The first is al-Maturidt’s interpretation of istiwa’ and ‘arsh in 
the second scenario is not different from the first. At the core, it remains to be the complete 
manifestation of the kingship of God. What changes is the markers of this manifestation. In the 
first scenario, it is the creation of the mumtahan but in the second it is either the wilful admission 
of the mumtahan or secondarily the establishment of God’s justice. Al-Maturidt skilfully 
manages to arrive at the same conclusion through two different paths. In the second scenario, he 
devises an analytical process that incorporates one of the traditional perceptions of the six days 
but still supports his interpretation of istiwd’ and the existence of the seventh day. He achieves a 
remarkable synthesis between ‘ag/ and naq/ not only through the aforementioned harmonisation 


but also through the new markers — testimony of humans and establishment of justice. He offers 
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these through an important and significant Qur’anic theme, the relationship between the kingship 


and sovereignty of God and the day of Judgment. 


In addition, al-Maturidi adheres to the rules of Arabic grammar in his interpretation. 


1282 which is used in the verse, as a 


Particularly, the common understanding of thumma 
conjunction that communicates an order and a delay or succession between what is before and 
what comes after it. The verse reads, “indeed Your Lord is Allah, who created the heavens and 
the earth in six days thumma (then) he istawd on the ‘arsh.” Al-Maturidi’s commentary does not 
only exhibit new theological interpretation of istiwa’ and ‘arsh, it also exhibits a critical analysis 


and a methodical process of theological exegesis unmatched by any other Sunni and 


Transoxianan exegete of his time. 


6.3.3 A new perspective in understanding the ‘arsh 

This brings the discussion to another focal point — the notion of ‘arsh. Indeed, the previous 
commentary signposts the keenness of al-Maturidi to remain faithful to the Qur’anic themes. 
However, his interpretation of the ‘arsh, as kingship, does not fully conform to the context of the 
Qur’an. There are verses that clearly indicate that the ‘arsh of God has a physical mass and is 
carried by angels. Verse 7 chapter Ghafir and verse 17 chapter al-Haqqah definitely point to this 
understanding.'*83 Al-Maturidi anticipates that he will be questioned about these verses and 


poses the following hypothetical question, “If someone asks lima gila yahmiluna al-‘arsh (why 





1282 Tt is usually translated in English as ‘then’. 

!283 Van Ess in his presentation and critiquing of how the various Muslim denominations and theological 
protagonists interpreted the word ‘arsh does not cite anything from or about al-Maturidt from Ta’wilat or Kitab al- 
Tawhid. His analysis extends to reporting accusations against the Ash‘aris but not al-Maturidt. For further 
information see: Van Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. 
Volume 4 : A History of Religious Thought in Early Islam," 455-58. 
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did God say that they (angels) carry the ‘arsh)?’”!**4 the response is “Jaysa anna al-murdda min 
hadha al-‘arsh al-awwal (these verses are not speaking about the ‘arsh that is mentioned 
first).”!°8° Al-Maturidi means to say that these verses are not talking about the ‘arsh mentioned 
in chapter al-A‘raf and similar verses. The ‘arsh, in such verses, !7®° is the “mulk alladhi zahara 
tamamuh wa ‘uluwwuh (kingship which perfection and highness has been established and 


complete)’”!?°7 


Al-Maturidi clearly suggests the word ‘arsh, when associated with God, has multiple 
meanings in the Qur’an and it cannot be treated the same. If the contexts of verse 7 in Ghafir and 
verse 17 in al-Haqqah indicate a corporeal ‘arsh then this cannot be forced upon verse 54 chapter 
al-A‘raf and its like. Al-Maturidi exhibits a complete dedication to the influence of the context of 
a verse on the meaning of its text and that one meaning should not be imposed in all instances a 
particular text appears in the Qur’an. Hence, the meaning of ‘arsh, when associated with God, in 
the Qur’an could be multiple. Such a methodology enables al-Maturidi to achieve multiple aims. 
On one hand, he remains consistent to his methodology of exegesis and maintains his 
interpretation of istiwda and ‘arsh. On the other hand, he accommodates for the transmitted 


reports that describe the existence of a carried ‘arsh as “a throne created from light.”!7°8 





1284 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahi Al-Sunnah, 5, 371. 
1285 Thid. 

1286 in Chapter al-A’raf and similar verses 

1287 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 371. 


1288 Thid, 4, 444. 
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6.3.4 The position of the other exegetes on the meaning of istiwa’ in association with ‘arsh 
The thoroughness al-Maturidt displayed in his commentary on the istiwa’ in chapter al-A ‘raf is 
matched with little to no commentary from the remaining Sunni or Transoxianan exegetes. 
Tabari suffices himself with the phrase, “we spoke about istiwa’ and the difference of opinion 
about it before and there is no need to repeat it.”!**° This phrase speaks volumes about the 
approach of Tabari to theological exegesis. His approach is “one size fits all” and the meaning of 
an utterance in one verse is the same in all verses. He does not consider the merits, the context, 
the characteristics and the nuances of every verse. Likewise, he does not seem interested in 
contemplating the theological facets of each verse independently. Perhaps because Tabari does 
not see exegesis the correct milieu for such discourse. Thus, in the context of istiwa’, at least, 
Tabari does not believe in theological exegesis as a genre. The above points constitute what 
separates the title of Tabari from al-Maturidi ‘s Ta’wilat whom all evidence confirm not only his 
interest in theological exegesis but his deliberate steps to found this genre in Sunni and 


Transoxianan exegesis. 


The same holds true with other exegetes. ‘Ayyasht and Mugatil do not comment on the 
meaning of istiwa’ at all. Samarqandi lists the same opinions he listed before. /stiwa’ could mean 
“istawla (he dominated)”, “sa’ada amruhu ila al-sama’ (the command of God has risen to the 


heaven)!?”” and “al- ’uluw wa al-irtifa (highness and rising).”!”?! Samargandi insists though that 


istiwa’ is from the “mutashabih alladhi 1a ya’lam ta’wilahu illa Allah (unclear Qur’anic notions 





1289 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 12, 483. 
1290 The meaning of this phrase has been explained during the commentary on chapter al-Baqarah. 
1291 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 1, 521. 
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that none knows their meaning except God).”!?°” Al-Maturidi is not only unsurpassed in his 


original interpretations of istiwd’ but also is unequalled in his comprehensiveness. 


6.3.5 The conceptual framework and methodology of al-Maturidi in the interpretation of 
istiwa’ in association with the ‘arsh 

The comprehensiveness of al-Maturidi and his objective of writing a Sunni theological exegesis 
drove him to explain why the notion of ‘arsh, as a throne, cannot be associated with istiwa’. It is 


because “ahl al-tashbth (the proponents of tashbih) !°” 


understood from it a makan (a place) to 
God.!?"4 To suggest or even imply that God has a place, in the mindset of al-Maturidi, would 

negate his divinity because “kullu mansib ila makan min jihat al-tamkin fth wa al-qarar mansib 
ila isti’Gnah wa hajatin minhu ilayhi jalla Allha ‘an dhalika (the association of any entity with a 


place where it is fixed and rests implies its need to it).”!°° If God seeks aid from someone or has 


a need then he is not all-powerful and omnipotent, hence, he is not a God. 


The concern of al-Maturidi is not about whether God has any similarities to his creation 
rather it is that such an interpretation annuls the very existence of God as the creator and 
sustainer of all beings. Al-Maturidi takes the discourse further and assesses and explains all the 
blasphemous aspects that would result from such a belief. First, it abolishes the doctrine of 
tawhid because this throne may be “mithlahu aw a’zam minhu (equivalent or bigger than 


God).”!?° Consequently, this would render the ‘arsh “lahu ‘adilan (equal to God)”!??”, which 





1292 Tbhid, 1, 520. 

1293 Another term that refers to the mushabbihah. 
1294 Al-Maturidi, Ta wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 372. 
1295 Thid. 

1296 Thid. 

1297 Thid. 
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negates the oneness of God. Secondly, it degrades God to having the traits of the creatures, 
which annuls his eternity. The notion of being in a place is “athar al-hadath wa amarat al-kawn 
ba ‘da an lam yakun (from the qualities of being finite and the proofs of being a creation 
brought into existence after being nothing).”!"* The eternality of God necessitates he existed 
before the presence of a makdn (space), which itself is created. Therefore, it is impossible to 
ascribe God to space and time and by extension it is impossible for istiwa’ and ‘arsh to be 


interpreted as a corporeal entity. 


Just as Al-Maturidi provides abundant arguments, mainly rational, that disqualify such an 
interpretation of istiwa’ and ‘arsh, none of the other exegetes, including Tabari, addresses the 
theological concerns or challenges for the interpretation of istiwa’ and ‘arsh as the corporeal 
throne. This practise does not come as a surprise since none of them shows interest in an analytic 


studying istiwa’ of God in the Qur’an. 


Al-Maturidi progresses, in his commentary on istiwa’, from detailing the impossibility of 
the ‘arsh being throne to formulating exegetical and theological maxims to help the scholars 
navigate their way around such anthropomorphic expressions. This is clear evidence of the 
fastidious methodology al-Maturidi applies in studying this branch of theology. He does not aim 
to explain only what the notion means but also to educate the ignorant, to rebut the opponent, to 
clarify the misconceptions to the confused and to set a framework that becomes a model for later 
scholars to adhere to and apply in the case of such anthropomorphic expressions. This validates 
the hypothesis of the thesis that the study of istiwa, yad and ‘ayn verses suffice to discover the 


theological stance of al-Maturidi from all anthropomorphic expressions in the Qur’an. 


298 Thid. 
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Al-Maturidi mentions two fundamental principles to interpret istiwa’, and similar 
anthropomorphic expressions. The first one is the ida@fah (the annexation) principle. He states, 
“kullu shay’in yudaf ila Allah aw yudaf Allah ilayhi (anything that is annexed to God or God is 
annexed to it)...fahuwa ‘ald al-ta ‘zim (the aim of it is glorification of that thing or entity).”!?° 
Thus, the annexation of the ‘arsh to God in chapter Ghafir is not to suggest that God has a throne 
to rest on rather it is to indicate the importance of the ‘arsh as one of the great creations of God. 
Al-Maturidi does not openly state the preceding statement but he implies it as it has done in 
verse 75 chapter Sad in relation to the annexation of the yad to God and the creation of Adam, in 
chapter five. The same applies in relation to annexation of the ‘arsh to the istiwa’ of God. It 


1300 which denotes a place 


should not be interpreted in “al-ma’nd al-makrih (the disliked sense) 
of rest to God. Particularly when istiwda’ has a variety of correct and acceptable meanings. Al- 
Maturidi lists four meanings of istiwa’ identical to what Samarqandi lists in the context of the 
current verse. Al-Maturidi may favour a specific interpretation over the other. However, the 


above statement indicates that he is willing to accept any interpretation that is valid lexically and 


conforms to the maxims he formulated. 


The idafah (the annexation) principle is not a new maxim. Al-Maturidt introduced it in 
his commentary on the yad verses. Particularly in the context of the verses that speak about the 
creation of Adam by the yad of God in verse 75 chapter Sad. Despite the fact that this is not a 
new principle, it signifies the commitment of al-Maturidt to his methodology and his consistency 
in the application of the maxims and principles he sets. Furthermore, this also reinforces the 


proposition of this study that the investigation of these expressions and verses provides enough 


12% Tbid, 5, 373. 
1300 Thid. 
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evidence to discover al-Maturidt’s theology in anthropomorphism as a whole for he applies the 


same maxims across different anthropomorphic expressions throughout the Qur’an. 


The second maxim al-Maturidi lists is more subtle and completely new. He contends that 
words take different meanings and have different aims depending on the nature of the entity to 
which or to whom they are annexed. He states, “al-idafat ila al-ashya’ yaftariq al-maqstd biha 
(the annexation (of the same notion) to (different) entities serve different aims).” '°°! Al-Maturidi 
recognises the complexity of his statement and thus cites illustrations to elaborate it. One of the 
examples he cites are the following Arabic sentences, “jd’a al-haqq (the truth has come)”!3 and 
“iq’a fulan (such and such has come)’”!*°, Importantly, al-Maturidt does not content with these 
linguistic examples only. He cites Qur’anic ones as well. One of them is the phrase “ashdab al- 
nar (usually translated as the people of Hell)”, a phrase used in the Qur’an several times. God 
uses this phrase in verse 30 chapter al-Muddathir to refer to some angels as “ashdab al-nar 
(usually translated as the people of Hell).” Then he uses the same phrase to describe the 
fasagah'*™ (the shameless blasphemers), “ashab al-nar’, in verse 39 chapter al-Baqarah.'°° Al- 
Maturidi asserts that the aim from both uses is not “al-jam’ fi al-ma’nd (to communicate the 
same meaning in both expressions).”!3°° What is painfully problematic with al-Maturidr’s 
commentary is that he stops at the above sentence and does not explain further. This recurring 


practise makes it difficult to comprehend all his views and arguments. 





391 T did not include the literal quote of al-Maturidi because it is vague and difficult to grasp without a substantial 
explanation. 

302 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 373. 

303 Thid. 

34 Tid. 

305 Al-Maturidi does not specify a verse because there are multiple verses that use this phrase such as the verse cited 
above. 

306 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 4, 451. 
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The purpose of both examples is to establish that in the Arabic language it is given for an 
entity to determine the meaning of the noun or the verb associated with it and not the opposite. It 
is a point of consensus that the verb “ja’a (to come)” when associated with haqq (the truth), an 
abstract concept, does not mean the physical movement of the haqq from one place to the other. 
Hence, the phrase “7a’a al-haqq (the truth has come)”, that al-Maturidi cites, is commonly 
interpreted as the truth has prevailed, triumphed or has been established. On the other hand, the 
verb “7ja’a (to come)” when associated with a person is understood as physical movement from 
point A to point B. Hence, the phrase “ja ’a fulan (such and such has come)” is overwhelmingly 
understood as such and such travelled from one place to another. Be it as it may, al-Maturidi’s 
maxim stipulates that the same practise should be followed when nouns and verbs are associated 
with God. The same applies in the case of the Qur’anic phrase “ashdab al-nar’. In chapter al- 
Muddathir, when associated with the angels, all exegetes interpret it as “the guardians of Hell.” 


However, in verse 39 chapter al-Baqarah where it is used to describe the blasphemers it is 


interpreted, by all exegetes, as “ashdab al-nar (the people of Hell).” 


The citation of al-Maturidi of this Qur’anic example is very tactful. It not only serves as 
an emphatic example of the soundness of his maxim, it also proactively counters critics who may 
object to al-Maturidi’s maxim claiming it may have basis in Arabic but it does not in the case of 
the Qur’an. The example of “ashdab al-nar’’ confirms that al-Maturidt’s opinion is endorsed and 
approved by the Arabic language and the Qur’an. His logic of is not only persuasive but 


compelling. '3°7 


1307 Tf creatures can influence the meaning of utterances and expressions that are associated with them to befit their 
nature then God and his unparalleled nature stipulates the same application if not more. 
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The level of discourse al-Maturtdi demonstrates, in his exegesis, on the topic of istiwa’ is 
unrivalled by any other exegete. In fact, it surpasses his commentary on the subject in the 
previous chapter where he focuses primarily on presenting his conceptual framework. Al- 
Maturidi enjoys the engagement of the topic at every verse he encounters and expands on it, if 
the context permits. His interaction with the topic sparks new thoughts in his mind which he does 


not hesitate to articulate. 


6.4 The interpretation of istiwa’ as the creation of the throne 


In such an ambience al-Maturidi carries on with his study of istiwa’ in chapter al-A ‘raf. He 
persists in his analysis of istiwa’ in the verse and notes two new and important remarks. The first 
is that al-Maturidi reconsiders the interpreting of istiwa’ in light of a narration he reports from al- 
Hasan al-Basti, in which the latter says, “istiwa ‘alayhi amruhu wa sun ‘ uhu (God’s command 
on it has been set and he fashioned the ‘arsh). Lam yakhtalif ‘layhi sun ‘uu al-‘arsh (it was not 
difficult for him to fashion the ‘arsh).”!3°8 Accordingly, al-Maturidi proposes the verb istawd is 
synonymous with the verb khalaqa (he created). He explains that istawa is ikhbar ‘an fi ‘lihi (a 


report about God’s action) and/i al-tahqigq (in reality) it points to God’s creation of the ‘arsh 


991309 


coe 


ala ikhtilaf al-makhrajfi al-qawl (using a different term to describe it). 


Al-Maturidi supports this possibility with another Qur’anic observation he noticed. He 
expounds that God uses different terms and verbs in the Qur’an, which lexically seem different, 


to describe God’s act of creation. He states, ‘““nahwa an dhakara marratan (for instance he uses 


1308 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 374. 
1309 Thid, 4, 452. 
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sometimes) abda ‘a (the term he innovates) ...”!*!° to describe his act of creation. Al-Maturidi 
lists seven verbs that God uses in the Qur’an and all of them ultimately point to his act of 
creation.'?!! Al-Maturidt acknowledges that they are not completely synonymous with the verb 
create but they do point to it. Another example is “fafara (to bring into being)” and “ansha’a (to 
originate or to fashion).”!?!? Al-Maturidi is pointing that the Qur’an contains a notion similar to 
the notion of collocation, in modern linguistics, where certain verbs are associated with certain 
entities. For example, the Qur’an uses the verb nafakh, literally means to blow, when speaking 
about ensoulment. It does not use this verb when speaking about the creation of the heavens or 
the earth, even though in both instances, the aim is to point to the act of creation by God. In a 
similar sense, al-Maturidi proposes that the phrase istawd al-‘arsh “yajib an yuqabal dhalika bi 


khalaga (should be interpreted as he created the ‘arsh).”!3!° 


As he expounds the new interpretation, al-Maturidi returns to the incompatibility of the 
notion of makdn (space) not only within the Islamic doctrine but also within the Qur’anic 
grammar. He contends that the interpretation of istiwa’ on the ‘arsh as istagarra (he sat or rested 
on the throne) does not fit with the grammatical form of the verse. The conjunction thumma if 
translated as “then” it would imply that God moves from one state to another. After he finishes 
from one creation he moves physically towards the other.'*!* This means that “fi al-wagqt alladhi 
yasir ila al-‘arsh sa’ran ila al-thara (at the time He wants to create the throne He would be on 


earth).”!3!5 Al-Maturid? concludes “wa dhdlika tandqudun fasid (and this a fallacious 





1310 Thid. 
S11 Thid, 4, 453. 
312 Thid, 5, 374. 
1313 Thid, 5, 375. 
1314 Thid, 5, 374. 
1815 Thid. 
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contradiction.)”!3!6 


If God moves as he creates then “yaktinu abadan ghayra mustawin ‘alayhi 
(he will never rest on the throne) hatta yafragha min khalqi jami’ ma yakiin abadan (until he 
finishes creating everything destined to exist ever).”'>!” Thus, the very grammatical structure of 
the verse that the mushabbihah would use to support the interpretation of istiwa’ as istigrar 
(resting) nullifies their interpretation, according to al-Maturidi. The rendering of istiwa’ in such a 


sense is thus false and so is the translation of thumma as a conjunction that expresses consecutive 


physical movement of God. 


Al-Maturidi opens the window on a grammatical misconception that his opponents may 
exploit to derail his new interpretation. It is the role of the preposition ‘a/d (on or above) in the 
verse. Commonly in Arabic grammar, ‘a/d, as a preposition, points to something above, not 
necessarily attached, something or on top of something else. The interpretation of al-Maturidi of 
the verb istawa, in the verse, as “created” does not fit with the role of ‘ald as preposition. It 
would render the meaning of the verse as “God created above the ‘arsh”, which is problematic as 


it makes al-Maturidt’s interpretation incomprehensible. 


The only instance when the verb istawd can become a phrasal verb that means ‘to create’ 
is when it is combined with the preposition i/a, which usually means ‘to’ or ‘into’. Al-Maturidt is 
well aware of the nuance and elaborates that the preposition ‘a/d, in the verse, is not used in its 
commonly known sense. It actually means i/a, the preposition. He states, “istawd ‘ald al-‘arsh ay 
ila al-‘arshfi khalgihi wa raf’ih wa itmamih (the phrase ‘he made istiwa’ on the ‘arsh’ means he 


made istiwda’ to the ‘arsh and created it and raised it and perfected it).”!>'8 It is very convenient 





1316 Thid. 
8317 Thid, 5, 373. 
1318 Thid, 5, 372. 
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for al-Maturidi to claim the preposition ‘a/d means ild since it suits his agenda. Many English 
speakers, and even Arabic speakers, who are not experts in the field of Arabic grammar would 
classify the statement of al-Maturidi as a brazen attempt of tempering with the meaning of the 
verse. However, al-Maturidi clarifies that his statement is a grammatical fact and not a 
manoeuvre to defend the legitimacy of his interpretation. He elucidates, “wa dalil ihtimal ‘‘ala’ 
dhalika anna “‘ala’ min hurif al-khafd (the proof that ‘ala could mean (i/d) is that it is from the 
prepositions of khafd).”'?"? And it is known in Arabic that “yida’ ba’d mawdi’ ba’d (it is 
permissible to use some prepositions in the place of other prepositions).”!37° In simpler terms, the 
prepositions of khafd, according to al-Maturidt, in Arabic could be used interchangeably and 
thus ‘ala could be used instead of i/@ and communicate the same meaning as the latter. Al- 
Maturidi names four instances in the Qur’an where the preposition ‘a/d is used to communicate 
the meaning of another preposition including i/a. Verse 2 chapter al-Mutafifin, verse 30 chapter 
al-An‘am, verse 19 chapter al-Qiyamah and verse 9 chapter al-Nahl. These citations are more 
tactful because they establish that such a use is acceptable within the Qur’an. In addition to the 
Qur’anic evidence, al-Maturidi is correct about the permissibility of prepositions being used 
interchangeably. Prominent grammarians such as ‘Uthman ibn Jinni (d. 1002 CE), ‘Abdullah ibn 
Qutaybah (d. 889 CE), Abdiil Malik al-Tha ‘ alibt (d.1038 CE), amongst others, confirm this 
grammatical phenomenon. They wrote chapters about the subject in their works. Indeed, it may 
not be a consensual topic amongst all Arab grammarians, as is the case with many syntactic 


topics, but it is a respected view by the grammatical school of Kifah. !37! 





1319 The prepositions of khafd are prepositions in Arabic that render the nouns that follow them in the genitive 
case.Ibid. 

1320 Thid. 

121 Tbn Jinni, Al-Khasd'is (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-IImiyah, 2001), 2, 308. A Tha'alibi, Figh Al-Lughah Wa Sirr 
Al-‘Arabiyyah (United Arab Emirates: Dar Hamalil, 2017), 395; A. Ibn Qutaybah, Kitab Adab Al-Katib (Beirut: Dar 
Sadir, 1990), 506. 
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Al-Maturidi’s use of complex Arabic grammar rules is an evidence of his accomplished 
knowledge of Arabic grammar. This is the first instance where he resorts to advanced Arabic 
grammar to reinforce his view. However, his citation of other Qur’anic verses'*”” is consistent 


with his methodology of prioritising the Qur’anic style above any other style and relying on the 


common use of linguistic tools in the Qur’an to express meanings. 


The consistency of al-Maturidt is not limited to his methodology. He exhibits it in his 
conceptual framework as well. Not only on the level of the anthropomorphic expressions but 
across all theological topics. He endeavours to ensure that his interpretation or interpretations of 
istiwa’ conform to his entire theological system. For instance, the new interpretations of istiwa’ 
he proposes, whether the completion of kingship its manifestation or the creation of the throne, 
are compatible with his belief in the existence of the attribute of takwin. In chapter al-A ‘raf, al- 
Maturidi reminds his critics that God “khdliqan bi dhatihi (creates by his dhat).” Istiwa’ is one of 
the actions of God and all the actions of God fall under the attribute of takwin, a dhat attribute. 
Thus, he concludes that it is impossible for istiwa’ to insinuate a place or a change in state 
because “kullu ma’nd...awjab taghayyuran aw zawalan ... aw nahw dhdalika fa Allah yajullu 
‘anhu (any meaning... that necessitates a change or a transfer in state... or anything similar to 
that cannot be attributed to God).”!373 Such a change is a change in the dhat of God, which 
nullifies his infinity and this is “amdrat al-hadath (an indication of temporality).”'°*4 Al- 
Maturidi reiterates an assertion in his commentary on the yad and the ‘ayn verses. He reminds 


that the problem with his critics is not just their interpretation as much as it is their conceptual 





1322 Verse 2 of chapter al-Mutafifin, verse 30 of chapter al-An’am, verse 19 of chapter al-Qiyamah and verse 9 of 
chapter al-Nahl. 

1323 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 375. 

1324 Thid. 
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framework and perspective of God. Their flaw lies in their “jahluhu bihi wa taqdirihi billadhi 
‘alayhi amru nafsih (ignorance of God and analogising God to themselves).”!7*> Al-Maturidt, in 
Ta’wilat, is engaging a full profound theological critical analysis that no exegete of his time, 


region or Sunni school engaged. 


In this spirit, al-Maturidt engages the Mu‘tazilite school in his analysis of istiwa’. 
Surprisingly, he reports the exegesis of one of his arch adversaries, on the verse, Abi Bakr al- 
Asamm, the prominent Mu‘tazilite scholar. Abt Bakr, being a Mu‘tazilite, evades tashbih and 
argues that the verse contains “al-taqdim wa al-ta’khir (a transposition of sentences in the 
verse.)””!37° Hence, the verse should read, according to him, “Your Lord is God who made istiwd’ 
on the ‘arsh thumma (then or and) he created the heavens and the earth. ..”!3?” Consequently, this 
would avoid the suggestion that God moved from one destination to the other, or changed in 
state, completely. Interestingly, no other exegesis reported this view from Abi Bakr al-Asamm, 


not even the most recent compilation of the exegetical reports of Abii Bakr al-Asamm. !378 


Al-Maturidi cites al-Asamm’s interpretation because it reinforces his interpretation of 
istawa as khalag (created). The creation of the ‘arsh, as commonly known amongst all schools, 
took place before the creation of the heavens. If istawd is interpreted as he created then the 
notion of al-taqdim wa al-ta’khir (the transposition between sentences) is in order. Al-taqdim wa 


al-ta’khir’s notion is known in Arabic and in the Qur’an. Suyiti and before him Zarkashi discuss 





1325 Thid. 

1326 Thid. 

'327 Thid, 5, 372. 

1328 Al-Asamm, Tafsir Abu Bakr Al-Asamm. 
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it and even categorise it in their titles about the sciences of the Qur’an.!°? Therefore, it is not a 


manoeuvre to distort the meaning but a known concept in Arabic and in the Qur’anic style. 


Al-Maturid1, nonetheless, does not suffice himself with this fact, he validates his view of 
the presence of al-taqdim wa al-ta’khir in the Qur’an by citing his own example, verse | chapter 
al-Nisa’. He states, “kagawlihi (like when God says) huwa alladhi khalaqakum min nafsin 
wahida thumma ja’ala minha zawjaha (he created you all from a single soul (Adam) then he 
created from it its partner (Eve).”!*°° As usual, al-Maturidi expects the reader to do the honour of 
understanding the rest of the argument independently. It is impossible to believe that all humans 
were created before Eve because this is false on all levels, physically, logically and 
physiologically as well as traditionally. Hence it is impossible for thumma to mean “then” and 
there must be a transposition in the order of the sentences in the verse. Thus, al-Maturidi proves 


that al-taqdim wa al-ta’khir is evident in the Qur’an. 


Al-Maturid?’s example does more than just prove the legitimacy of al-tagdim wa al- 
ta’khir, in the Qur’an, and the acceptability of using thumma as “and”. It exhibits his magnificent 
aptitude to find a perfect example that prove to his critics that his interpretation cannot be 
disputed. He chose verse | chapter al-Nisa’ because it parallels the verse of istiwa’ in chapter al- 
A‘raf on the choice of verbs and the sentence order. The two sentences in chapter al-Nisa’ are 
separated with thumma, as it is the case in the verse of istiwa’. The creation of Eve is referred to 
by the verb ja’ala, which usually means to make or to decide, but in chapter al-Nisa’ it means to 


create. Likewise, the verb istawd, which usually has multiple meanings, as elaborated before, but 





1329 Mohamed. Zarkashi, Al-Burhan Fil Ulam Al-Qur’an, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al Jil, 1988), 3, 233; J. Suyiti, Al-Jtgan 
Fi Ulum Al-Qur’an (Beirut: Dar al Fikr, 1999), 3, 38. 
1330 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 372. 
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in al-A ‘raf verse it means to create. The creation of Eve took place after Adam and before the 
rest of the humans and that is an agreed upon fact amongst all Muslims. Similarly, the creation of 
the ‘arsh before the heavens and the earth’s creation is an agreed upon fact amongst all scholars. 
Therefore, as al-tagdim wa al-ta’khir is a must in al-Nisa’ verse it follows that it is a must in al- 
A‘raf verse and a possible interpretation of istiwa’ there is the creation of the ‘arsh, as far as al- 


Maturidi is concerned. 


Hitherto, the pursuit of accuracy and clarity is an interest al-Maturidi maintains in all his 
interpretations, as demonstrated multiple times above, to leave the sceptic no reason to doubt 
him. His continuous use of Qur’anic examples reinforces his arguments with a Qur’anic 
framework and is evidence of his belief in the superiority of traditional proofs and their power of 
persuasion on all Muslims from all currents. A belief al-Maturidi has demonstrated in his 


analysis of the yad and the ‘ayn anthropomorphic expressions albeit in istiwda’ it is more lucid. 


What is not lucid though is why would al-Maturidt cite Abt Bakr al-Asamm particularly, 
a famous Mu‘tazilite, on al-tagdim wa al-ta’khir and the use of thumma as “and”? The first 
assumption is usually because Abi Bakr is the only exegete to state it. In this case, this is not 
correct. Other Sunni exegetes referred to al-tagdim wa al-ta’khir. Namely, Samarqandi and 
Muqatil. Samarqandi emerged after al-Maturidi but Muqatil wrote his exegesis before al- 
Maturidi. In fact, he is the earliest exegete to speak of al-tagdim wa al-ta’khir, albeit timidly. 
Mugatil mentions it in the context of istiwa’ as well. In his commentary on chapter al-Ra‘d verse 
2, he states, “fihd taqdim (the verse contains transposition of sentences).”!*3! He continues to say 


that God made istiwa’ “gabl khalqihimd (before he created the heavens and the earth).”!>*? It 


331 Thbn Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil Ibn Sulayman, 2, 366. 
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should be noted though that despite his acceptance of transposition of sentences, Muqatil does 
not interpret istiwa’ at all. Most likely, al-Maturidi cites Abii Bakr instead of Muqatil because the 


t!333in Arabic 


latter has been notoriously classifed, as Sirry states, an extreme anthropomorphis 
and in western literature.'**+ The notoriety of Muqatil as an extreme mushabbih, though, may not 
be bodly visible, in this instance, in the context of istiwa’, but this does not release him from 
being a regular anthropormophist as Sirry righlty points.'**> The assault in all of al-Maturid?’s 


commentary on the verses of istiwa’, heretofore, has been against al-mushabbihah’s 


interpretations and the implications of their interpretations. 


It is safe to conclude that al-Maturidi is not an advocate of a mother of all interpretation 
of istiwa’. He is open and clear about the fact that all commentary on the subject is deductive and 
theoretical. He states, “yalzam taslim al-murdad lima ‘indahu idh lam yubayyinhu land (it is 
incumbent to submit to whatever God intended of this expression because he did not clarify it to 
us).”!336 This expresses al-Maturidi’s willingness and openness to accept multiple interpretations 
of istiwa’ as long as it establishes the transcendence of God and consistent with the Qur’an’s 


internal coherence. 





1333 Mun’im Sirry, "Mugatil B. Sulayman and Anthropomorphism," Studia Islamica 107, no. 1 (2012): 39. 

1334. Mf. Dhahabi, Al-'Arsh, 2nd ed., vol. 2 (Al Madinah: Imadah al Bahth al 'Ilmi, 2003), 1, 142; Muhammad Ba 
Karim Ba “Abd Allah, WasatlYat Ahl Al-Sunnah Bayna Al-Firag (al-Madinah al-Munawwarah: Maktabat al-- Ulum 
wa-al-Hikam, 2008), 318; Sirry, "Mugatil B. Sulayman and Anthropomorphism," 38. 

1335 "Mugatil B. Sulayman and Anthropomorphism," 57. 

1336 Al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 5, 373. 
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6.5 The reinforcement of the transcendence of God in response to critics’ 
interpretations 


In verse 2 chapter al-Ra‘d, al-Maturidi reasserts his position that God is transcendent in His dhat, 
sifat (attributes) and actions. He tries to standardise this concept across anything associated with 
God, including istiwa’. He states, “None understands from gawlihi (God’s statement) sami’ (all- 
hearing), basir (all-seeing), ‘alim (all-knowing), mudabbir (governor) ...al-makdan (that he is in a 


place)’”?!33” 


even though in one’s experience such descriptions “yufham minhu al-makan idha 
udifa ila al-khalg (can imply a place when it is associated with the creatures).”!*3° Al-Maturidi 
does not explain how these descriptions imply a place and does not provide the experience upon 
which he built this premise. However, he may be pointing to the fact that every creature known 
to humans — through human experience and observation — and possesses such traits do occupy a 


place. Hence, such traits would trigger the thought of place in their minds when it is attributed to 


God. 


In actuality though, such a thought does not take place in the minds of people because 
they recognize that God is beyond this world and beyond the perceptions that they built based on 
their experiences in this world. Thus, the logic of al-Maturidi is the following: If the above 
descriptions and actions, such as seeing, hearing and managing the world, do not trigger an 
association with a place in one’s mind when attributed to God then so should be the case with 
istiwa’ when it is attributed to God.'*°? Particularly when istiwd’ as an utterance has multiple 


meanings that leave no room for such an assumption. 





1337 Thid, 7, 381. 
1338 Thid. 
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One of these meanings that al-Maturidi focuses on in chapter al-Ra‘d is istaw/d (to 
dominate or to govern). He states, “istawa amruh lam yufham minhu al-makan bal fuhima minhu 
nafadh al-amr wa al-sultan (the phrase ‘his command has made istiwa” does not imply a place 
rather it implies the fulfilment of one’s command, sovereignty and will).”!*4° Therefore, al- 
Maturidi restresses that the mother of all principles in the domain of names and attributes is the 
verse from chapter al-Shitra that dictates “Jaysa kamithlihi shay’ (there is nothing like unto 


him).” 


The keenness of al-Maturidi to reinforce or restate the principle(s) he formulated earlier 
is matched by his continuous thrive to devise new arguments to support his creedal views in 
Ta’wilat. In chapter al-Ra‘d, al-Maturidi delivers a new argument. He analyses the notion of 
shabah (similarity) itself and its manifestation in the world. He argues that God cannot be similar 
to his creation in anyway because the khalgq (what is created), in our world and experience, “Ja 
yushbihu ba’duhum ba’dan min jami’ al-jihat (are not similar to each other in all aspects).”°*! 
Overwhelmingly, the point of similarity between two creatures centralises around their general 
features, character or actions. Despite the many differences that exist between them a single 
common trait or description would deem them similar. When God informs us that laysa 
kamithlihi shay’ (there is nothing like unto him) he is in fact informing people clearly that “nafa 
‘anhu al-jihat allati yaqa’ biha al-tashabuh wa al-tamathul (he denies the existence of the very 
aspects that could hint to any similarity or any equal to him.””!**” The conclusion is “fahuwa 


yukhdlif al-khalg min jami’ al-wujith (thus, he is different than his creatures in all aspects).”!347 
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Al-Maturidi demonstrates his tactful ability to merge pleasantly between ‘ag/ and naq], in 
the above argument. He capitalises on this real-life observation, which, in essence, is empirical 
and therefore undeniable for people of all faiths and cultures, to discredit the claim of 
resemblance to God. He then contextualises the analysis of verse 11 chapter al-Shiira, “...there is 
nothing like unto him (God)” in light of this observation to yield an accurate understanding of 
the extent of negation in the verse. Ergo, al-Maturidi concludes that since all the similarities 
between all the creatures are partial and minimal and since God belies any similarity between 
Him and His creation, then God is negating, in an absolute sense, the very notion of similarity 
between Him and His creation. As a result, al-Maturidi confutes the association of the notion of 
makan (place) with istiwa’ because this could only apply in the case of creatures and not the 


creator. 


Hitherto, al-Maturidt has not deviated at all from the methodology and conceptual 
framework he has set from the first verse that speaks of istiwa’. His proposed interpretations 
conform to them fully. He continues to strengthen the inevitability of the validity of his 
perspective about the attributes of God and the anthropomorphic expressions. The effervescent 
analysis encountered in al-Maturidi’s exegesis is not matched in the exegeses of the Sunni and 
Transoxianan exegetes. There is little to no commentary by all of them on the al-Ra‘d verse. A 
confirmation of the gap that exists between his objective behind his exegesis and theirs. The aim 
of al-Maturidi is to write a theological exegesis while the others focused on a more conventional 


exegesis. 


Al-Maturidi’s commentary indicates that his writing of Ta’wilat is methodical. He begins 


from chapter al-Fatihah and progresses from one chapter to another. Every verse he encounters 
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represents to him an opportunity to restudy his theological views through its words. Verse 5 
chapter Taha proves no different. Al-Maturidi makes additional contributions to the discussion 
he began in chapter al-Ra‘d about the transcendence of God and the impossibility of the ‘arsh to 
be a throne where God sits or rests. He does so by producing an additional argument that 


ascertain the implausibility of the association of makan with God. 


He commences by considering all eventualities that the notion of makan would 
necessitate. He states, “al-qawlu bi al-kawn ‘ala al-‘arsh wa huwa mawdi’ bi dhatihi (the 


991344 


statement that confirms that God is on the ‘arsh, as a space, in itself) gives rise strictly to the 


following possibilities “ihatat dhalika bihi aw al-istiwa’ aw mujawazatuhu ‘anhu wa thatatuhu 


(God is enclosed within it or he fits in it perfectly or he is bigger than it and surrounds it).”!34° 


Al-Maturidi raises three inescapable scenarios associated with makdn that the proponents 
of this opinion must consider and resolve. He then begins to illustrate how they contradict the 
notion of Godship and by extension are impossible to coexist with God. The first scenario is the 
ihatah eventuality. According to which, God is enclosed in the throne. He states, “fa’in kan al- 
awwal fahuwa idhan mahdid muhatun bihi manqusun ‘an al-khalg (if it is the first then God is 
bounded (in terms of space), surrounded by his creation and is smaller than it).”!*“° The 
boundness of God in the dimension of space certainly opens the door wide opened to a God 
“yuhit bihi al-awqdat (being bound by the dimension of time).”!*4” Al-Maturidt, as usual, does not 
explain why the boundness to one dimension must obligate the boundness to the other. However, 


this could be the case because the dimension of space does not and cannot exist without or 
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outside the dimension of time. If the notion of makan (space) in human experience necessitates 
time and the latter necessitates having a beginning and an end then God becomes finite. Further, 
if one logically accepts the first, boundness to space, as a possibility then he cannot deny 
logically the latter, boundness to time, as a possibility. The acceptance of such a possibility 
would necessitate that it is possible for God to be finite. The mere acceptance of such a 
possibility of the finiteness of God contradicts the notion of unwavering belief in the perfection 
of God. For if it is possible that God is finite then it is possible that God is not perfect and the 
belief in such a possibility in Islam is sacrilegious. The outcome would then be, according to al- 
Maturidt, “fayasir mutanahiyan bidhatihi mugassiran ‘an khalqihi (God becomes finite in his 
1349 


dhat and smaller than his creation).”!348 Such a belief is repudiated by all Muslim scholars 


and is considered blasphemous by the consensus of the Muslim community. 


The second scenario is al-istiwd’ eventuality. According to which, God is equal to the 
throne in size and fits in it perfectly. He states, “wa’in kana ‘ala al-wajh al-thani (based on the 
second scenario) falaw zidafi al-khalq lantaqasa aydan (if the size of the throne increases then 
the size of God decreases).”!*°° Al-Maturidi succinctly points to the influence of the 
circumstances of creation on the dhdat of God in such eventuality. If God is surrounded perfectly 
by the throne then any change in the throne would necessitate a change in the dhat of God. An 
increase in the size of the throne would diminish the size of God. This does not only lead to a 


limitation of God but more importantly it suggests the dhat of God is mahal lilhawddith, a 





1348 Thid. 

1349 Holtzman, "Anthropomorphism," 47; Williams, "A Body Unlike Bodies: Transcendent Anthropomorphism in 
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medium for finite actions to take place, which in turn makes God finite. Hence, al-Maturidt 


concludes, “wa fihi mafi al-awwal (and this leads to the same conclusion as the first).”!*>! 


The third and final scenario is al-mujawazah ‘anhu eventuality. According to which, the 
throne is smaller than God. Al-Maturidi states, “walaw kana ‘ala al-wajh al-thalith fahuwa al- 
amr al-makruh (and if it is the third scenario then it is a verboten belief) al-dal ‘ald al-hajah wa 
‘ala al-taqsir (because it points to need, delinquency and dereliction).”'*°” For it implies the 
inability of God to create what befits him.'*°? In the least, it portrays God as a derelict being 
unbothered to create what He needs. Thus, the third scenario is not better than the previous two. 
It conflicts with the main attributes of God as all-powerful, all-knowing and it conflicts with his 


perfect sovereignty. 


In chapter al-Ra‘d and here, in chapter Taha, al-Maturidi appears before the reader in the 
voice and style he embodies in Kitab al-Tawhid. It is his dry dialectical voice, which immerses in 
a polemic discourse with his opponents using mere rational proofs. It seems that the subject of 
the discussion in the verses stimulated the polemic capacity within al-Maturidr. It instigated in 
his mind a storm of rational thoughts and ideas that disqualify the opponents’ opinion. As a 
result, he carries on with the dialectic approach and clarifies that the third scenario adds another 
complication. It ascribes to God the qualities of dhi ab’ad (creatures composed of various limbs 
and parts), which is problematic, to say the least, in the Islamic doctrine. Not to mention that it 
would necessitate some parts of God would fit in the throne and other parts do not, which is a 


disturbing image even if it were for a human let alone a God.'** Thus, any interpretation that 
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implies makan is unfounded in Islamic theology, according to al-Maturid1. /stiwa’ is not istiqrar 
(resting or sitting) and the ‘arsh, in this verse, is not the throne. The elaborate explanation al- 
Maturidi offers in his exegetical commentary on the verses from chapter al-Ra‘d and Taha 
highlights the originality of his theological postulation on the subject. It eliminates the possibility 
of the Karramiyyah influencing his theological views. Van Ess presents their view on the topic of 
istiwa’ and ‘arsh, “... The early Karramiyyah found the compromise solution that he (God) was 
confined from beneath only (in the ‘arsh) , but was infinite in all other directions.” Their position 
stands utterly against al-Maturidi’s denunciation of the notion of makdn to God.'*>> It may be 
argued that their anthropomorphic interpretations may have provoked al-Maturidi to respond to 
them. Rudolph’s analysis of their role in Central Asia, during al-Maturidt1’s era, undermines this 
possibility. He lists them amongst the opponents that could not have played a great role in the 
theology of al-Maturidt.'*°° The analysis of Ta’wilat confirms Rudolph’s conclusion, as far as 
anthropomorphism is concerned. Al-Maturidi does not refer to the Karramiyyah at all in the 
context of istiwd’ or ther other investigated anthropomorphic expressions. They are non-existent 
in his entire deliberation on the topic of i/ahiyyat in Ta’wilat and the same holds true in the 
context of Kitab al-Tawhid. Al-Maturidi refers to the Karramiyyah three times in Ta’ wilat and 
all instances relate to the definition of /mdn (faith), a subject far from ilahiyyat and 
anthropomorphism.!3°” In return to the analysis of the nature of al-Maturidi’s exegetical writing, 
the presence of such a systematised pure theological discourse in al-Maturidi’s exegesis 


corroborates further that Ta’ wilat is intended to be a theological exegesis. 





1355 Van Ess and Goldbloom, "Theology and Society in the Second and Third Centuries of the Hijra. Volume 4: A 
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Could istiwa’ be interpreted as irtifa‘, rising, as Tabari insisted? It seems that al-Maturtd1 
contemplated this interpretation as a possibility but then disregarded it.!%°* He states, “falaysafi 
al-irtifa ‘ila ma ya’li min al-makan lil-julis sharaf wala ‘uluw wala wasf bi al-‘azamah wa al- 
kibriya’ (there is no honour in rising or sitting in a high place nor is there a denotation of status, 
greatness and pride).”!5°’ The theme of the verse and its context comes at play in al-Maturidi’s 
analysis. The verse that precedes the mention of istiwda’ describes God as the creator of the 
heavens and the earth. As indeed the verse that succeeds it. It describes the perfect dominion of 
God and his infinite ability. Thus, they denote al-‘azamah wa al-kibriya’ (the greatness and 
exaltation of God). In al-Maturid?’s opinion, standing on the roof or living in a mountain does 
not warrant eminence to a person over his peers and consequently the irtifa‘ interpretation is not 


a viable one. 


On a methodological level, al-Maturidi remains meticulous in his application of the intra- 
context of the verse, and the context of its surrounding verses, in vetting what is an acceptable 
interpretation and what is not. It is constantly evident in his commentary on all the 
anthropomorphic expressions investigated, which indicates a deliberate and well thought 
approach to the subject contrary to the other exegetes whose commentary are repetitive, limited 


and unanalytic. 


The consideration of ta ‘zim (glorification) is important for al-Maturidi and leads him to a 


new angle in his exegetical commentary, one that he does not address earlier. Al-Maturidi 





1358 Tbn Kullab seems to agree with Tabari to a particular extent. He understood istiwa’ to mean simply ‘on high’ 
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accentuates that, in his view, any interpretation that does not reinforce ta ‘zim (the glorification) 
of God is incorrect.'*® Resultantly, the objective of speaking about istiwda’ in the Qur’4n is, 
“_.. ald ta’zimihi (to glorify God)...”!%°! For this purpose, the ‘arsh is associated with God 
because it is “a’zam al-khalgi wa ajalluh (the greatest of all creations and the most revered of 
them).”!°° It testifies to the greatness of God and expresses his complete domination over all 
creation. Al-Maturidi forwards a logical argument here. For the one “man lahu mulk dhalika 
(who possesses dominion over the greatest of creation) fama diinahu ahaqqu bihi (possesses 


dominion over whatever is lesser than the ‘arsh by extension).” 3° 


In this point, one witnesses the return of al-Maturidi to his Qur’anic style. He quotes 
multiple verses to substantiate the above claim. These numerous citations not only support the 
rational deduction he puts forward, but more importantly they prove that this deduction is 
Qur’anically acceptable. One of the verses al-Maturidi quotes, to serve this purpose, is the 
ending of verse 3 chapter al-Ma’idah. It reads, “this day those who disbelieve have despaired of 
[defeating] your religion; so, fear them not, but fear Me. This day I have perfected for you your 
religion and completed my favour upon you and have approved for you Islam as religion.” The 
verse may appear generic about the completion of the Islamic mission and perfection of Islam. In 
reality, however, the expert in the discipline of asbab al-nuziul (the occasions of revelation) 
knows that this verse speaks of a specific event in the life of Prophet Muhammad when he safely 
returned to Makkah after being exiled from it for 10 years and marks the acceptance of Islam in 


Makkah. Al-Maturidi does not overtly state how the verse validates his argument. In spite of 
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that, a careful analysis, coupled with strong foothold in the biography of Prophet Muhammad, 
reveals his logical reasoning. He is pointing to the fact that at that point of time, when the verse 
was revealed, Islam was not yet accepted as the official religion of the entire Arabian Peninsula 
and the governance of Prophet Muhammad was strictly limited to Madinah and Makkah. Despite 
that, God describes or rather declares the event as the completion of the mission of the prophet in 
the spread of Islam. Why? This is because Makkah, in the sight of the Arabs, is umm al-Qura 
(the mother of all settlements). It is the city of God and whoever, thus, rules it rules the entire 


Arabian Peninsula. Hence, this event is described as the completion of the mission of Islam. 


Al-Maturidi cites this verse for this very reason. It mirrors the same logic he sees in the 
mention of istiwa’ with the ‘arsh. He concludes “fa mithluhu amr al-‘arsh (the same logic 
applies in the mention of the ‘arsh).”'!3™ In other words, al-Maturidi is asserting that if God has 
istiwa’ (dominion) over the ‘arsh then he has dominion over all creation because ‘arsh is the 
greatest of creation exactly as God considered the conquest of Prophet Muhammad over Makkah 
as a conquest over the entire Arabian Peninsula. Thereupon, al-Maturidi delivers an argument 
that satisfies both intellect and tradition. His persona as the synthesizer between ‘ag/ and naql 
emerges once more and confirms that this synthesis is one of the fundamental components of his 


paradigm. 


Another aptitude in the persona of al-Maturidi that manifests in the course of the above 
argument is his ability to morph the argument of his opponents to the benefit of his own. He 
contends that even on the presumption that istiwa’ may mean irtifa‘ (rising above the ‘arsh) it 


will still negate the notion of makdan to God as it “ ‘ala al-man’i bi wasf al-makan (negates the 
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attribution of a space to God).”°® Al-Maturidt follows his contention with supporting evidence, 
“idh huwa a’la al-amkinah ‘inda al-khalgq (for the ‘arsh is the highest place in the perception of 

the creatures) and the minds cannot comprehend what is beyond it.”!3°° He concludes, “fa ashara 
ilayhi liyu ‘lam ‘uluwwuhu ‘an al-amkinah wa ta ‘ alih ‘an al-hajah (Thus, God mentioned it so 
it would be known that he is above the notion of space and above any type of need).”!3° 


Skilfully, al-Maturidi verifies his principal objective, which is to deny any similarities between 


God and his creation, through the argument of his antagonists. 


Al-Maturidi does not construct his conclusion on this observation alone but reinforces 
with Qur’anic attestation. He cites verse 7 chapter al-Mujadilah, which speaks of the practise of 
najwa (a secret conversation) amongst people. The verse reads, “... There is no najwa (a secret 
conversation) amongst three but he is the fourth of them, nor are there five but he is the sixth of 
them.” Al-Maturidi elaborates, “wal-najwa laysa min naw ‘ma yudaf ila al-makan walakin 
yudaf ila al-asrar (the reference to the najwa is not a reference to a place but a reference to 
shared secrets).”!3°° He maintains that when God states, in the al-Mujadilah verse, that he is the 
fourth of the three and the fifth of the four and “no less than that and no more except that he is 
with them...” is not referring to his physical presence spatially with them. Rather he is 
confirming his knowledge of the asrar (secrets) of all people whether they are few or many, 
likewise is the reference to the ‘arsh, in chapter Taha, he argues. It is not a reference to a makan 


for God but alternatively a reference to his superiority above all places. 
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Al-Maturid1’s citation of the al-Mujadilah verse does not satiate his eagerness to prove 
his argument beyond doubt. He stresses that the interpretation of the verse of istiwa’ should be in 
line with verse 84 chapter al-Zukhruf where God speaks about his ulithiyyah (Godship), “And it 
is Allah who is [the only] deity in the heaven, and on the earth [the only] deity.” Al-Maturidi, as 
usually, stops at citing the verse without illuminating on the reference or the connection between 
it and istiwa’. He means to say that the description of God as “ff al-sama’ (in the heaven)” and 
“fi al-ard (in the earth)” in chapter al-Zukhruf is not a reference to his spatial enclosure in either 
of them but a confirmation that it is God who governs all affairs irrespective of place and time. 
By the same logic, the reference to the istiwa’ of the ‘arsh is an indication that he is above the 
notion of makan. Al-Maturidi whether through his personal arguments or through his analysis of 
the opinions of his opponents establishes the transcendence of God above tashbih and above 


place in all possibilities. 


Upon contrasting the analysis of al-Maturidi on the verse of istiwa’ in chapter Taha and 
that of his counterparts, it becomes undeniable the magnitude of the scholarly gap that exists 
between his exegesis and theirs. Whilst “Ayyashi and Tabari do not comment at all on the Taha 
verse, Mugqatil and Samarqandi are persistent in repeating the same brief commentary they wrote 
in the previous verses. No exegete besides al-Maturidi develops an argument for the opinion he 
endorses. Similarly, no exegete besides al-Maturidi presents a counter argument to dissuade one 
from embracing the interpretations they oppose. There is simply no interest at all, in these 
exegetes, in studying the topic theologically or even exegetically. As a result, there is no 
evidence of a set conceptual framework or a methodology in studying the istiwa’ of God in their 
exegeses. This in itself is a strong evidence that they had no interest or simply did not even 


contemplate the idea of writing in the genre of theological exegesis. Thus, al-Maturidi is the first 
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Sunni exegete to establish this genre in Sunni exegesis. He is the first to approach the subject 
methodically with a set conceptual framework and to attempt to highlight the Qur’anic evidence 


in every single verse individually and uniquely. 


6.6 The notion of tafwid'® in istiwa’ 


In view of the above methodology, al Maturidt progresses to verse 4 chapter al-Sajdah. There, he 
reassesses his commentary and his views on the subject and makes original contribution to 
knowledge. He states, “/akinna nadhkuru harfan lam nadhkuruhu fima taqaddam (Here we 
mention a point that we did not mention earlier) wa ka’annahu aswab wa agqrab ila al-haqq 
(which might be more correct and closer to the truth).”!3”° Au contraire to the other exegetes, al- 
Maturidi is not static or rigid in his views or commentary. He consistently reconsiders what 
every verse conveys and consequently, reassesses his stance accordingly. This shows that al- 
Maturidi does not enforce his personal views on the verses rather seeks to develop them taking 
into account what the Qur’an teaches about God. Consequently, a new portrayal of al-Maturidt 
emerges, one that is different to his image in Kitab al-Tawhid. He is not just a hardcore 
rationalist or polemic but also a traditionalist who holds in high esteem the Qur’an and aims to 


develop his theological system according to its guidance. 


Thus, al-Maturidi states, “dhalika harf wa kalam lam yaj ‘al Allahfi al-‘uqul wa al- 


afham sabil al-dark lahu wa al-ma ‘rifah (this is a topic and an utterance that God, the most high, 
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did not permit the minds and intellects to comprehend completely).”'*’' Al-Maturidi’s statement 
is very significant. It confirms that he does not believe that any interpretation that exegetes or 
theologians provided or will provide about the istiwa’ of God could be declared as conclusive. 
Al-Maturidi arrives at this point in light of verse 59 chapter al-Furqan. The verse speaks about 
the istiwa’ of God on the ‘arsh and about the creation of the heavens and earth in six days but it 
is the ending phrase of the verse that al-Maturidi focuses on “fas’al bihi khabira (ask (about 


God) the one who is well acquainted with him).” 


To al-Maturidi the command “ask a well-acquainted one” is addressed to Prophet 
Muhammad and he is encouraged to ask an expert about God. It can either refer to Gabriel, the 
arch angel, who transmits to the prophet God’s revelation, or to God directly, invoking him to 
guide Prophet Muhammad to the truth of the matter. The phrase makes al-Maturidt question the 
ability of the humans to grasp the notion on their own. He proposes, “walaw kana dhalika al-harf 
mimma li ‘ugqil al-bashar wa afhamihim sabil al-wusil ila ma ‘ rifatihi wa darkihi (if the human 
intellects possessed the intellectual capability to learn this notion and comprehend it)”!3”* God 
would not have instructed his messenger to ask a khabir (a well-informed expert). ‘Aq/ rasul rab 
al-‘Glamin (the intellect of the messenger of the Lord of the worlds), according to al-Maturidr, 
represents the pinnacle of human intellect in the field of theology. If he is recommended to seek 
aid in this matter, then none would ever have the ability to describe or explain istiwa’ without 


divine guidance. 


The statement of al-Maturidi reconfirms what has been established earlier about his belief 


in the integral role of reason in theology in general and in the domain of the divine names and 


‘571 Thid. 
‘5? Thid. 
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attributes in particular, which includes the discourse about the anthropomorphic expressions. The 
directive from chapter al-Furqan caused an important shift in al-Maturidi’s perception of istiwa’. 
It led him to state, “Jakin bil sam‘ mina Allah (it (istiwa’) could only be comprehended through a 


revealed report from God).”!3” This makes istiwd’ an exception to the rule. 


Indeed, it is not an exception to discover that the other exegetes overlooked completely 
the point al-Maturidi remarked in chapter al-Furqan and chapter al-Sajdah. There was neither a 
new nor a repeated commentary by any of them on the topic of istiwa’. What was surprising 
nonetheless, is that none of them agreed with al-Maturidt that the command to ask a khabir 
(expert) refers to God or istiwa’. Samarqandi considers it a generic statement that means “ma 
akhbartuk bihi min shay’in fahuwa kama akhbartuk (whatever I informed you about is in reality 
accurate exactly as I informed you).”!*” He has taken this statement verbatim from Tabari who 
reports it from Ibn Jurayj (d. 767 CE) who closed the statement with the phrase “for I am the 


khabir (expert).” 37> 


From a mere exegetical perspective, the interpretation of al-Maturidi of the “expert” 
phrase in the verse seems more on point with the principles of Qur’anic exegesis than that of 
Tabari or Samargqandi. The phrase “ask about him an expert” came straight after God’s name al- 
Rahman (The most Merciful) and after God spoke about istiwa’. The rule of agrab madhkir (the 
nearest mentioned) stipulates that a pronoun should be connected to the nearest noun. 


Accordingly, the pronoun “bihi (about him)” should be referring to God and the command thus 





1373 Thid. 
1374 Samargandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Ulim, 2, 543. 
1575 Tabari, Jami’ Al-Bayan Fi Ta’wil Ay Al-Qur’an, 19, 287. 
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should be to enquire about God and istiwd’ because they are the nearest noun and the nearest 


phrase. 


This phrase presented an opportunity for al-Maturidi to discuss tafwid. An opportunity 
that he indeed seizes. Al-Maturidi does not mention tafwid by name but his statement entails it. 
After he declares that istiwa’ can only be understood accurately through sam ‘ (revelation), al- 
Maturidi remarks, “walam yudhkar ‘an al-rasiil annahu fassar dhalika (and it has not been 
reported that the Messenger (Muhammad) explained istiwa’) aw qal fihi aw sa’alahu ahadun 
‘anh (or stated anything concerning it or was asked about it).”!3”° As brief as the statement of al- 
Maturidi may appear, it contains three specifies pieces of information that legitimate tafwid. It 
confirms that in the course of teaching the Qur’an Prophet Muhammad never explained 
istiwa’.!57’ It asserts that even in his Hadith traditions, he never brought it up. And thirdly, it 
avows that none of the companions enquired about it during the lifetime of the Prophet. 
Succinctly, al-Maturidi lists the three main channels through which Muslims may have received 
prophetic guidance on istiwda’. The absence of any information through any of these channels 
validates tafwid as an option in istiwa’. Al-Maturidt seems to limit the application of tafwid to 


istiwa’ as he does not expand his commentary any further. 


Al-Maturidi, thus, preserves the right of the exegetes, whether predecessors or 
successors, not to delve into a detailed, or any, explanation of istiwa’ in the Qur’an. Al-Maturidi 
could not be accused of being monolithic as he recognises and respects the possibility of more 
than one valid opinion. He advocates that the truth does not necessarily have to be in one 


autocratic position, which is a testimony of his academic objectivity. 


1376 Al-Maturidi, Ta ’wilat Ahl Al-Sunnah, 11, 265. 
1377 A]-Maturid? does not open up the discussion on the prophet traditions that ascribe to God fingers. 
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At the same time, al-Maturid1’s position testifies of his respect to the legacy of the salaf 
(early predecessors) for he indirectly confirms that they opted not to delve in the subject. 
Samarqandi confirms that tafwid is unquestionably the traditional position on the matter. He 
reports the statements of Yazid ibn Hariin (d. 821 CE) and Malik Ibn Anas (d. 795 CE), both are 
Hadith scholars from the class of tabi ‘i al-tabi ‘in (the third generation after the prophet), who 
refused to delve into istiwa’ and considered “ta ’wiluhu al-iman bihi (its interpretation is to 
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believe in it without interpreting it) as Yazid advised. Samarqandi ascertain the above 


position by proclaiming that the interpreting of istiwa’ according to the “za@hir al-lughah 


(according to the apparent linguistic meaning)”!>”? 


is “gawl al-mushabbihah (is the stance and 
practice of the assimilators).”'**° It is surprising to see Tabart who zealously claims to defend the 
traditional position opt not only to advocate a different position but ignore the mention of the 
predecessors’ practice of tafwid completely in his commentary. It is notable to see al-Maturidi, a 


theological exponent and an ambassador of synthetic theology, recognises the tafwid position 


after all his previous commentary. This bespeaks his objectivity and intellectual integrity. 


From a methodological perspective, al-Maturidt’s commentary on istiwa’ in Chapter al- 
Furqan and Chapter al-Sajdah reveals important findings. These two chapters sequentially come 
after chapter Taha in the order of the Qur’an. The new contribution of al-Maturidi confirms that 
his study of istiwa’ in the Qur’an is chronological. He begins from chapter al-Bagarah and 
proceeds unswervingly to the next chapter and comments on the subject every time it surfaces. It 
signposts that al-Maturidi engages the topic actively throughout Ta’wilat and does not simply 


unload his theological presuppositions on the subject at the first appearance of istiwda’ in the 





1378 Samarqandi, Tafsir Al-Samarqandi Bahr Al-‘Uliim, 1, 39. 
379 Thid. 
1380 Thid. 
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Qur’an, which other exegetes did, predominantly Tabart. This seemingly small detail testifies of 
a great difference in the methodology and vision of al-Maturidi in Ta’ wilat in comparison to his 
counterparts. If his aim was to simply state his theological view on the topic, he would have done 
what Tabari did. He would simply articulate his thoughts in chapter al-Baqarah and never return 
to it. Al-Maturidi’s objective is to explore and discover what the Qur’an says about istiwa’. This 
separates his work from that of all the other exegetes as the first complete Qur’anic study of 
istiwa’ in Sunni exegesis. The same observation applies in the case of his commentary on the yad 


and ‘ayn verses and Ta’wilat is indeed the first Sunni theological exegesis. 


6.7 The discourse concerning al-istiwa’ in Kitab al-Tawhid 


Contrasting al-Maturidi’s commentary on istiwa’ in Ta’ wilat with the chapter he dedicates to the 
subject in Kitab al-Tawhid unearths very important discoveries. A striking discovery is the 
similarities in the language of writing and the choice of technical terms that exist in both titles, 
which confirms, once more, that both texts are written by the same author. 

Despite these similarities, the categorisation of the information in both texts is distinct. In 
the Kitab, the coverage of the subject is completely thematic. All relevant information is 
compiled under one heading “al- ‘arsh” and then explained systematically. Conversely in 
Ta’wilat the views of al-Maturidi are exploratory and sporadic. Indeed, this makes it difficult, for 
the reader, to comprehend easily his views and arguments. However, it is understandable since it 
reaffirms that he did not write Ta’ wilat to be a dialectic treatise but a theological exegesis. Thus, 
the nature of the text demands for the content to appear in different verses and follow the context 


of the verses and the chapters. 
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The analysis of the content in both titles manifests another important difference between 
the Kitab and Ta’wilat. In the latter, al-Maturidi dedicates more space to rebutting the 
interpretations that insinuate that God is enclosed or associated with a makan. In Kitab al- 
Tawhid, on the other hand, al-Maturidt holistically investigates all proposed opinions about the 
meaning of istiwa’ and ‘arsh. He addresses first the suggestion that God is in a makan. He 
progresses to counter the argument that proposes that God isfi kulli makan (in all places) and 
then explains the argument that advocates nafi al-wasf bil makan (the denial of the notion of 
makdn) altogether and believes that God is beyond such a thought.'**! The nature of the 
argument of al-Maturidt in Kitab al-Tawhid is highly polemical. This is not to suggest that 
Ta’wilat contains no polemical arguments or even to deny that the Kitab is free of a calm tone. 
Indeed, the content in both titles is very similar, which once more, confirms that the author of 
both works is one. The Kitab however, tends to be more challenging to the opponents when 
Ta’wilat delivers more of calm explanation of the topic. It follows, therefore, that the rational 


arguments in the Kitab is more visible. 


One of the obvious reasons for this high visibility is that al-Maturidi targets the 
Mu‘tazilites directly in the Kitab whereas in Ta’wilat the audience is all Muslim scholars. 
Specifically, al-Maturidi targets al-Ka‘bi'**? (d. 931 CE) and addresses him on many occasions 
by name in the Kitab. The rivalry between al-Maturidi and al-Ka‘bi that Rudolph expands on 


could have contributed to the harshness and dialectic tone in the Kitab.'°%° 





1381 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 68. 

1382 A Prominent mu’tazilite scholar who founded his own school al-Ka’biyyah. He belonged to the Baghdad chapter 
in the Mu’tazilites order but differed with them on few theological issues. For further information see, Ibn Tahir. 
Baghdadi, Al-Farg Bayna Al-Firag Wa Bayan Al-Firga Al-Ndajiyah Minhum, 2nd ed. (Beirut: Dar Al Afaq Al 
Jadida, 1977), 169. 

1383 Al-Maturidi, Kitab Al-Tawhid, 74. 
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Why doest al-Maturidi hold back from rebutting Ka‘bi's arguments in Ta’ wilat? Al- 
Maturidi has demonstrated a deliberate effort to minimise the presence of polemic debate in his 
exegesis, which of course reaffirms that he wants Ta’wilat to be an exegesis and not a dialectic 
title. Secondly, the nature of the verses does not demand it. All the verses that speak of istiwa’ 
speak of the ‘arsh mostly, and heavens occasionally. The likelihood of misunderstanding the 
reference in the verses to mean that God is in all places in knowledge is naught. On the other 
hand, the likelihood of misinterpreting the ‘arsh, in the context of istiwa’, to mean a makan is 


much greater. 


However, the visible polemical nature of al-Maturidi’s writing in his theological epistle 
does not stop at refuting al-Ka‘bi’s argument. He also addresses issues the proponents of 
interpreting the ‘arsh as a throne use to validate their view. For instance, the practice of “raf* al- 


ayddi (raising the hands up towards the heavens when invoking God)”!?*4 


as proof that God is 
above the heavens, and the ‘arsh, and by extension God is in a place. Al-Maturidi responds with 
an analogical reasoning: if “raf‘ al-absar (raising one’s eyes)” towards the heavens is indicative 
of God being up in the heavens then placing one’s forehead on the ground should be proof that 


God is “asfal al-ard (below the earth)” or that he is in Makkah when one goes to perform Hajj. 


Al-Maturidi proclaims that such commands are not for the purpose of pinpointing or even 
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determining God’s location. Rather, they are “ ‘ala al-ibadah (for the purpose of worship). 
God “Jahu an yata ‘abbad ‘ibadahu bima sha’ (has the authority to demand his servants to 


worship him in any forms he likes).”!3*° Thus, these are acts of worship God requested that we 


perform them in this particular way. In addition, the heaven is the direction from which people 





1384 Thid, 76. 
1385 Thid. 
1386 Thid. 
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1387 Which makes it an 


witnessed the “mahbat al-wahi (the descending of revelation) 
appropriate direction for supplication. It is also the direction from which “usil barakat al-dunya 


(the main bounties and blessings of life in this world)”!*** descend inferring rain and sunlight. 


Al-Maturidi extends the use of the polemic tenor in the Kitab from undermining the view 
of the proponents of makan to reinforcing his own view. In the event that the ‘arsh or the 
heavens are destroyed or cease to exist where would God be? And how would one describe 
istiwa”? Al-Maturidi proclaims that the correct belief is the one that accounts for such a situation 
and guarantees to God a permanent state that cannot be influenced by “irtifa‘ al-amkinah aw 
baqa’uhd (the perishing of places or its existence).”!*°° The intigal al-ahwal (change from one 
state to another) is suggestive of ihtimal of fana’ (the possibility of perishability) and one cannot 


rule this possibility when associating God with a perishable place or notion.'°”° 


Such polemic rich arguments are not evident in Ta’wilat. They are relevant to the overall 
subject but the nature of the verses does not invoke them. Most of the arguments al-Maturidi 
deliberates in Ta’wilat are in harmony with the context of the verses. A confirmation of al- 
Maturid1’s intention for this title to be a Sunni theological exegesis and not dialectic epistle. It 
also contributes to the proposition that Ta’wilat was written post the Kitab. Another proof of the 
above supposition is the verbatim citation of passages from Kitab al-Tawhid in Ta’wilat. The 
extent of it is unforeseen, unanticipated and perspicuous. The chapter of al-‘arsh in the Kitab 
shares more than half of its content with the commentary of al-Maturidi on the subject of istiwa’ 


in Ta’wilat. Literally, complete pages from the Kitab are copied into Ta’wilat. They centralize in 





1387 Thid, 77. 
1388 Tid. 
1389 Thid, 69. 
1390 Thid. 
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chapter Taha, and to a lesser extent in chapter al-A‘raf, where the bulk of al-Maturidt’s 


explanation is found. 


One may argue that the percipient citation could be proof of the opposite. However, this 
cannot be correct for the following reasons. Al-Maturidi’s commentary on istiwa’ in Ta’ wilat, 
particularly in chapter al-A ‘raf, is far more sophisticated. He develops it further and reinforces it 
with multiple proofs and arguments. He expands it to consider new interpretations such as 
istiwa’ could mean creation. Something he has not done in Kitab al-Tawhid. Writing Ta’ wilat 
after the Kitab enabled al-Maturidi to refine his thoughts further. Secondly, the content in chapter 
al-Ra‘d about the reinforcement of the transcendence of God is not extant in Kitab al-Tawhid. 
Thirdly, and perhaps the most important dissimilarity or proof, the absence of the acceptance of 
tafwid in the interpretation of istiwa’ from the Kitab coupled with its appearance in Ta’wilat 
towards the end of the commentary of al-Maturidi on the topic, namely in chapter al-Sajdah, 


substantiate that Ta’ wilat was written after Kitab al-Tawhid. 


6.8 Conclusion 


In conclusion, al-Maturidt’s exegesis of the istiwa’ verses proves to be the most comprehensive 
of all the anthropomorphic expressions related commentary. He interprets istiwa’ when 
associated with God to various word level meanings: (1) al-qasd (to direct or focus one’s 
attention, actions or will towards something or someone); (2) al-tamam (to complete and to 
perfect); (3) al-istila’ (to have complete dominion and control); and (4) al-khalg (to create). In 
the context of the heavens, al-Maturidti sets his modus operandi in the interpretation of istiwa’ 


and does not associate it closely with God as an attribute or an action. He attributes istiwd’ to the 
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cosmic dust, the atmosphere and the air between the heavens and the earth and the mandfi‘ 
(benefits) of the heavens. The interpretations al-Maturidi recommends exhibit his resolve against 
tashbih. In al-Maturidi’s view, tashbih does not only violate the sanctity of God who must 
transcend his creation but it is rationally impossible for it negates the notion of Godship and the 
eternality of God. All these interpretations are original to al-Maturidi and represent a genuine 
effort to provide a new understanding of istiwd’ and to establish the Sunni theological exegesis 


genre. 


In the context of the ‘arsh, al-Maturidi implements the same methodology but his 
interpretations of istiwa’ acclimate to the context of the verses. Al-Maturid? interprets istiwda’ as 
the manifestation or the completion of the mulk (kingship) of God. The ‘arsh, thus, is an 
allegoric reference the kingship of God and not a corporeal entity. Al-Maturidi, additionally, 
introduces the notion of the markers or indicators of the zuhur (manifestation) of the kingship of 
God in his interpretation of istiwda’. He offers an original doctrinal position on the notion of the 
six days of creation. Al-Maturidt lists three possible indicators of this completion and 
manifestation: (1) The creation of al-mumtahaniin (the humans) at the beginning of creation, (2) 
the admission of al-mumtahaniin of God’s kinship on the day of Judgment and (3) the notion of 
‘uqubah and mathtbah (reward and punishment) as a symbol of the absolute justice of God and 
his sovereignty. He supports these unprecedented interpretations with rational and textual proofs 
from the relevant verses. Al-Maturidi asserts that ‘arsh, when associated with God, in the Qur’an 
does not have one conclusive meaning. In the context of the verses of istiwa’, ‘arsh refers to the 
kingship of God. Elsewhere, however, it refers to a throne that symbolises the glorification of 


God. All these positions are unequalled in Sunni exegesis. 
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In saying that, al-Maturidi does not believe that any interpretation of istiwa’, including 
his own, represents the inherent single correct meaning of the notion that all exegetes must 
advocate. He openly validates the practice of tafwid in istiwa’ and arrives to the conclusion that 
reason alone is not able to exclusively understand the concept of istiwa’, and by extension the 
‘arsh, and traditions has not provided a conclusive explanation of it. The conclusion of al- 
Maturidi though does not discourage him from exploring all the possible interpretations of 
istiwa’ he can elicit from the verses. He progresses in constructing the basis of his interpretations 
and exerts all efforts in developing them. This being the case, he stands strongly against the 
anthropomorphic interpretation of istiwa’, in the context of the ‘arsh. He designates a substantial 
part of his commentary to debunking such an opinion. He appeals to all types of proofs for this 
purpose, narrative and rational. He predominantly synthesizes and seeks to apply ‘aq/ with naql 
in his argument, when suitable, which is a trademark in his exegesis and one of his significant 
contributions to Sunni theological exegesis. He prioritises the use of evidence from within the 
Qur’an, in the form of verses and exegetical opinions, upon which he constructs his rational 


arguments. 


Al-Maturidi is orthodoxly consistent in his adherence to the methodology he devised in 
his commentary on the expressions, yad and ‘ayn expressions. Yet in istiwa’, he develops it 
further by refining the previous maxims he composed such as the maxim of idafah (annexation) 
and introducing new exegetical maxims such as the influence of the entities on the meaning of 
the utterances used to describe them. Al-Maturidti is methodical in his critical analysis of the 
verses. He begins from chapter al-Fatihah and progresses to the next chapter. Every verse he 
encounters represents to him an opportunity to restudy his theological views and reinforce or 


refine them. Al-Maturidi displays a high level of flexibility, objectivity and scholarship in his 
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study of the potential meanings for istiwd’ and maintains high proficiency in his analysis of the 


verses and study of the opinion and evidence of other exegetes. 


Amongst the significant discoveries in this chapter are the similarities in the language of 
writing and the choice of technical terms that exist between Ta’ wilat and Kitab al-Tawhid, which 
confirm that both texts are written by the same author. At the same time, the assessment of the 
content manifests important difference between both titles. Verbatim quotation of passages from 
Kitab in Ta’wilat as well as the absence of the acceptance of tafwid in the interpretation of 


istiwa’ from the Kitab substantiate further that Ta’ wilat was written after Kitab al-Tawhid. 


Al-Maturidi is the first Sunni exegete to establish the genre of theological exegesis in 
Sunni exegesis as far as anthropomorphism in God’s actions is concerned. He is the first to 
approach the subject methodically with a set conceptual framework and a methodology and to 


attempt to highlight the Qur’anic evidence in every single verse individually and distinctively. 
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CONCLUSION 


The main objectives of the thesis were to investigate the theology of al-Maturidi, in i/ahivyat, 
through his unexplored and most comprehensive work, Ta’wilat, and to unearth and evaluate his 
contributions to Sunni theological exegesis. The absence of any substantial research into 
Ta’wilat, on the exegetical and theological level, both in Arabic and western academia, as well as 
the lack of a comparative analysis of al-Maturidi’s theology in Kitab al-Tawhid in tandem with 
Ta’wilat were the primary focus of the thesis. The thesis critically analysed al-Maturidi’s 
commentary in Ta’wilat to discover his conceptions on the existence of God, the doctrine of 
tawhid and the nature of God, names and attributes of God and al-Maturid?’s position on the 


various forms of anthropomorphism. 


Chapter 2 showed that al-Maturidi evidences his uniqueness in Sunni theological 
exegesis on two levels, the theological and the exegetical. On the theological level, al-Maturidi is 
the first Sunni traditional scholar to lead the debate about the existence of God in the mainstream 
traditional Sunni academia. He constructs a new and clear paradigm for this purpose based on 
rational argumentations unprecedented in Sunni traditional narrative. In his paradigm, al- 
Maturidi endorses, albeit partially and conditionally, the views of the traditional school, the 
rational school — particularly the Mu‘tazilites — and Muslim and non-Muslim philosophers. A1- 
Maturidi is analytical and critical of the views of all camps. He critically articulates his 
independent views and arguments. In Ta’ wilat, al-Maturidi legitimises the use of rational 
arguments in proving the existence of God and considers it the strongest, if not the only accepted 


approach. He proves that rational argumentation appeases God since God advocates for it in the 
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Qur’an.According to al-Maturidi, God decrees for all his prophets and messengers to discover 
him through reason before granting them revelation and the status of ultimate conviction. At the 
same time, al-Maturidt asserts that receiving scriptural guidance is paramount to the completion 
of one’s faith. In doing so, he acknowledges contentions of the traditional school. Al-Maturidi 
argues that a person is punishable for disbelief only after denying the scriptural messages despite 
their ability to discover God through their independent reason. Al-Maturidi’s position on this 
matter has been overlooked by Abi Mu in Nasafi, who does not elaborate on the notion of ‘udhr 


(excuse) al-Maturidi explains in Ta’wilat.. 


Al-Maturidi delivers eight arguments for the existence of God in Ta’wilat. Some of al- 
Maturidt’s proofs were influenced, if not borrowed, from the Mu‘tazilites and philosophers 
before him, such as the proof of opposites and the proof of cause. Al-Maturidt, nonetheless, 
constructs them in his own style and evidence and does not endorse them uncritically. At the 
same time, he formulates new rational arguments that were his creation pressing his own 
trademark such as the proof of the existence of evil, the proof of change and the proof of ‘indyah 
(care) and taskhir (service). He devises his new arguments through personal contemplation and 


study of the Qur’an and the universe. 


On the exegetical level, al-Maturidt formulates a Qur’anic based rational argumentation 
to prove God’s existence. He connects Qur’anic exegesis to dialectical theology and argues that 
rational reasoning is revelational in essence. Significantly, al-Maturidt is consistent in providing 
Qur’anic evidence for all the proofs, he endorses or originates, be them rational or traditional. 


He extracts theological arguments from verses most his contemporary and regional exegetes 
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overlooked; and discusses topics unexplored by any other Sunni exegete. Al-Maturidt proves the 


inseparability of reason from scripture in the Qur’an. 


Most importantly, al-Maturidi does not force rational proofs upon the verses. This is 
clearly evident in his omission of purely rational proofs he advocates in Kitab al-Tawhid. A\- 
Maturidt’s aim is not to bend the verses to suit the well-circulated rational proofs, rather, it is to 
discover the rational proofs inherently conveyed or inferred in the Qur’an. Hence, the prevalent 
philosophical proofs kalam scholars discuss in their writings, particularly the proof of jawahir 


and a ‘rad, were completely excluded from Ta’wilat. 


Similarly, al-Maturidi is the first Sunni exegete to discuss the conception of tawhid, at 
length, in Ta’wilat. The analysis, in chapter three, reveals that al-Maturidt’s primary concern is 
to establish the tawhid doctrine with a diverse set of proofs and arguments to ensure a solid 
foundation. One of the fundamental elements al-Maturidi highlights in Ta’wilat is the necessity 
of proofs for both the propagation and correct belief in tawhid. He is the first Sunni exegete to 
argue for such an obligation. Al-Maturidi essentially constructs and reinforces his opinion with 


an array of evidence from numerous Qur’anic verses and from Prophet Muhammad’s biography. 


Al-Maturidi’s discussion of the necessity of proofs bespeaks that he does not consider 
belief in tawhid to be an instinctive impulse in the human nature. A view that stands against the 
traditional Sunni school that insists on the instinctiveness of belief in the existence of God and 
tawhid. In the same breath, al-Maturidi legitimises the use of rational argumentation in proving 
tawhid. He strongly classifies tawhid as a natural necessity and a rational conclusion human 
intellect is bound to concede. A unique position that separates him from all Sunni exegetes, who 


not only did not form an opinion on the matter but did not even discuss tawhid in their exegeses. 
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The proofs, nevertheless, al-Maturidi proposes to ascertain tawhid do not belong solely to 
a single category. They are rational, textual and observational. They illustrate a new 
unconventional academic trademark in Sunni exegesis for the tenth century. A new unequalled 
theological and exegetical path engineered by al-Maturidi reconciling ‘ag/ and naq/ without 


seeing an essential conflict between the two. 


The main sam 7 (textual) proof al-Maturidi presents is anba’ al-ghayb (the tales of the 
past events and nations). He classifies it as an exclusive proof to the Arabs of Makkah, a unique 
yet challengeable position. In addition to this textual proof, al-Maturidi cites rational and 
observational evidences to ascertain tawhid. Amongst them is the proof of the acceptance of 
death. The argumentation of death, as a proof of tawhid, is original to Ta’ wilat. It does not 


appear in Kitab al-Tawhid and is not cited in any other Sunni or regional exegesis. 


The proof of man@fi‘ (the interconnectedness of benefits of the heavens and the earth) is 
another observational and rational proof al-Maturidi presents frequently in Ta’wilat. The mandafi ‘ 
proof is the brainchild of al-Maturidt long before other Muslim theologians discussed it. The 
frequency of al-Maturid1’s reference to the mandfi ‘ proof serves as a strong indication of his 
deliberate effort to contribute to Sunni theological exegesis as a genre and to bring to light the 


theological components of the Qur’an. 


The proof of ittisaq and tadbir represents another strong rational proof al-Maturidi raises 
recurrently in Ta’wilat. The originality of al-Maturidi’s work is not only in his introduction of 
tadbir as a proof of tawhid, to Sunni exegesis, but equally in modifying tadbir from the 
traditional form and complementing it with al-ittisdq, as a crucial part to it. In al-Maturidt’s view 


the presence of governance in the universe alone does not prove tawhid. The surmise al- 
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Maturidi asserts has not been paralleled by any other contemporary or predecessor exegete. Al- 
Maturidi strives to provide additional unexampled proofs to ascertain the doctrine of tawhid such 
as the proof of the continuous flow of day and night, which he employs to counter the argument 
of dual gods, the proof of design in creation and the proof of tadafu‘ and tamdnu ‘. These proofs 


illustrate the objective of al-Maturidt to be the founder of Sunni theological exegesis. 


The elaborate theological explanations al-Maturidi puts forth in Ta’wilat are not 
paralleled by any other exegete. All other exegetes do not depart far from their usual method of 
mere transmission of the traditional exegetes’ commentaries and brief lexical explanations. The 
resolve and fervour al-Maturidi demonstrates, in Ta’ wilat, to assert the doctrine of tawhid is not 
extant in other Sunni and Transoxianan exegesis up to and including his era. He seeks to 
progress Sunni exegesis beyond rigid imitation towards an analytical exegesis that focuses on the 


theology of the Qur’an in the sphere of tawhid. 


Despite the elaborate theological commentary of al-Maturidi, he does not incorporate in 
Ta’wilat all his proofs of tawhid. In Kitab al-Tawhid, one encounters the proofs al-Maturidi 
omitted. It seems likely that these proofs have been excluded from Ta’wilat as they are pure 


rational arguments and there is no Qur’anic underpinning for them. 


The critical analysis of al-Maturidt’s commentary on the verses addressing the names and 
attributes of God, in Chapter 4, revealed key findings and unearthed significant differences with 
other exegetes. On the theological level, al-Maturidi’s introduction of the notion of al-asmda’ al- 
husnd (the perfect and beautiful names of God) in a theological light is a key finding in the 
chapter. Whilst al-Maturidi does not make any reference to al-asma’ al-husnda in Kitab al- 


Tawhid he studies it thoroughly in Ta’ wilat — an important difference between both titles. Al- 
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Maturidt utilises al-asma’ al-husna’s notion as a platform to commence a theological debate 
with the Mu‘tazilites concerning the affirmation of the divine names to God. Al-Maturidt 
affirms the divine names and proves the Islamic and rational legitimacy of their plurality. He 
primarily underpins this belief with numerous Qur’anic evidence supported with rational proofs 
and concludes his argument with a linguistic proof. No other exegete uses al-asma’ al-husna 
theologically or opens any form of debate about it let alone provide such a rich theological, 


rational and lexical analysis. 


Significantly, al-Maturidi underlies the foundational role of al-husnd (beauty and 
perfection) component in the formulation of the names of God. He stresses a name cannot be 
ascribed to God unless it denotes the values of beauty and perfection. In addition, he develops a 
succinct methodology for the derivation of the names of God. He affirms the Sunni position of 
the existence of the eternal attributes of God and rejects the Mu‘tazilites’ position against it and 
their description of it as wasf al-wasifin (descriptions of the describer). Al-Maturidi, however, 
stresses the existence of a symbiotic relationship between the names and the attributes of God, 
where each name must relate, at least, to one inherent attribute. Such theological positions of al- 


Maturidi are not extant in any other exegetical title and are unique to Ta’ wilat. 


Al-Maturidi’s deliberation on the dhat of God is another significant finding in chapter 4. 
He ratiocinates that God cannot be defined or known through mahiyyah (quiddity) or kayfiyyah 
(modality). The subjugation of God to such concepts causes one to assimilate God to his creation 
and does not yield an accurate depiction of God’s nature, names or attributes. According to al- 


Maturid1, the names and attributes God lists in the Qur’an are not there to grant humans a full 
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comprehension or description of God rather it is taqgrib al-fahm (to draw closer to the human’s 


intellect). Al-Maturidi uses rational and traditional proofs to legitimise this position. 


Al-Maturidi retracts to the traditional camp, nonetheless, when it comes to describing the 
relationship between the dhat of God and his attributes. He affirms the attributes are not the dhat 
of God yet are not independent or separate from it. Al-Maturtdi abandons his explorative style in 
this area and approaches it briefly and cautiously. He does not offer any original insight or 


contributions to the debate. 


Conversely, al-Maturidi returns to his bold and forthright style in the sphere of the 
actions of God. He stresses that God’s actions are from his attributes. They cannot be attributed 
to other than the dhat of God for such an attribution necessitates that God needs others to 
undertake actions. The insistence of al-Maturidt on the classification of the actions of God as 
attributes is driven by his belief in the existence of the takwin attribute, the mother attribute of all 
divine actions. Al-Maturidi opens the debate about the takwin attribute in the verses that report 
the divine command kun fa yakin. In the context of this command, Tabari debuts his traditional 
theological position and interprets the command as an uttered verbal statement from God. Al- 
Maturidi opposes categorically the traditional interpretation. To him, kun is not a verbal 
statement from God. God uses it since it is awjaz al-kalam (the shortest form of speech) to 
denote swiftness of his command. According to al-Maturidi, the role of kun is to point to the 


takwin attribute. 


Al-Maturidi refutes the claim that the creative action of God is the same as the created. 
He constructs multiple traditional, mainly Qur’anic, linguistic and rational arguments dispelling 


this theological position confirming the existence of the takwin attribute. Al-Maturidi sees the 
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belief in the takwin attribute a necessity for the correct belief in the perfect and beautiful names 
of God, to the correct demonstration of the relationship of God’s actions with the corporeal 


existence and the integrity of the sifattyyah Sunni school. 


Chapter 5 analyses critically al-Maturidi’s views on anthropomorphism in God’s form of 
through the study of his commentary on the yad and ‘ayn related verses. It presents an invaluable 
insight into his theology on anthropomorphism in the form of God and contribution to Sunni 
theological exegesis. The chief finding of Chapter 5 is that al-Maturidt classifies the 
anthropomorphic expressions to be lexical expressions that God uses to convey a phrasal or 
idiomatic meaning. They should, consequently, be comprehended in light of the contextual 
theme of their verses and should not be treated as an expression with single independent meaning 
applying everywhere in the Qur’an. They are not inherent attributes of God. In this sense, al- 


Maturidi does not see these expressions as descriptions of God’s dhdt. 


Consequently, al-Maturidi does not give yad, when associated with God, a set meaning 
that applies to all relevant verses. Al-Maturidi interprets yad to mean: (1) bounties; (2) 
distinction and status in creation; (3) before or in front of; (4) respect; (5) obedience of the 
Prophet; (6) divine aid; (7) victory; (8) recompense; (9) hand of the Prophet; and (10) ownership 
dictated by the context of the verses involved. The examination of al-Maturidi’s interpretation of 
the yad, in its various morphological forms, discloses another important finding in his theology — 
he does not classify yad as an inherent attribute, sifah. It is rather a tashbih sifah, a simile 


expression, used to mainly describe the actions of God. 


The same holds true to the ‘ayn verses. Al-Maturidt does not classify the ‘ayn expression 


as a new or distinct attribute of God. In all the verses, where ‘ayn appears, in association with 
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God, al-Maturidt interprets it as: (1) the care and nourishment of God, (2) the protection of God; 
(3) the instructions and teachings of God; (4) the victory of God; and (5) the aid of God. All 
these interpretations point to the actions of God. They are manifestations of his attributes of ‘i/m 
(knowledge), guwwah (power) and rahmah (mercy). ‘Ayn, thus, is not an independent divine 


attribute. 


These interpretations indicate that al-Maturid1’s perception of all the anthropomorphic 
expressions, in the form of God, in the Qur’an to be idiomatic expressions God uses them to 
convey a phrasal or idiomatic meaning. They should, consequently, be comprehended and 
interpreted in light of the contextual theme of their verses and should not be treated as single 


lexical words of independent meanings. 


In the sphere of methodology, al-Maturidi emerges as the first Sunni exegete to follow a 
clear methodology in his study of the yad and ‘ayn utterances in the Qur’an. He is extremely 
consistent in his application of the maxims and instruments he believes serves best for an 
accurate interpretation of the Qur’anic expressions. More importantly, al-Maturidi formulates 
exegetical principles inferred from the style of expression the Qur’an uses. He then constantly 
implements these principles in his critical analysis of the anthropomorphic expressions. Al- 
Maturidt emphasises the context of verses in his interpretation process and is always conscious 
of it in his consideration of the various meanings. One of the most distinct elements in his 
methodology is the employment of reason in the process of determining the meanings of the 


anthropomorphic expressions, which is a first in the Sunni exegetical community. 


Notwithstanding the importance of the above, al-Maturidt’s unexampled methodology 


imparts his trademark as a synthesiser between tradition and reason and a founder of his own 
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school. He criticises the rational and traditional interpretations of yad and ‘ayn alike and asserts 
the accuracy of his proprietary interpretations. The methodology of al-Maturidt is unique 
amongst all investigated exegetes. Contrary to other exegetes, al-Maturidt is zealous and 
systematic in his engagement of the theological topics in Ta’ wilat. Other exegetes’ engagement 
is ad hoc rather than methodical. They comment once briefly on the yad utterances and proceed 
to another topic whilst al-Maturidi studies every related verse and expression separately. He 
develops guiding principles, elucidates his views thoroughly, critiques other opinions and 
persistently seeks further interpretations with every relevant verse he encounters. This 
methodology gives immense flexibility, freedom and richness to al-Maturidi and his exegesis 


and more importantly, respects the Qur’an and its nuances of meaning. 


Surprisingly, the thoroughness one encounters in the engagement of al-Maturidt of yad 
and ‘ayn expressions in Ta’wilat is not mirrored in Kitab al-Tawhid. Al-Maturidi does not 
address these anthropomorphic expressions in his theological epistle at all. This advances the 
significance of his theological contributions in Ta’wilat and its pivotal role in a comprehensive 


understanding of al-Maturidt’s theology on anthropomorphism in the form of God. 


The same applies to al-Maturidi’s understanding of anthropomorphism in the actions of 
God. His commentary on the istiwa’ verses proves to be the most comprehensive of all 
anthropomorphic expressions. Al-Maturidi interprets istiwa’ when associated with God to 
various word level meanings: (1) al-qasd (to direct or focus one’s attention, actions or will 
towards something or someone); (2) al-tamam (to complete and to perfect); (3) al-istila’ (to have 


complete dominion and control); and (4) al-khalq (to create). 
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In the context of the heavens, al-Maturidi sets his modus operandi for the interpretation 
of istiwa’. He does not associate it with God as an attribute or an action. Al-Maturidi ascribes 
istiwa’, as an action, to the cosmic dust, the atmosphere and the air between the heavens and the 
earth and the mandi‘ (benefits) of the heavens. The interpretations al-Maturidi recommends 
exhibit his resolve against tashbih. In al-Maturidi’s view, tashbih does not only violate the 
sanctity of God, who must transcend his creation, but is rationally impossible for it negates the 
notion of Godship and the eternality of God. All these interpretations are original to al-Maturid1 
and represent a genuine effort to provide a new understanding of istiwa’ and establish the Sunni 


theological exegesis genre. 


In the context of the ‘arsh, al-Maturidi implements the same methodology but his 
interpretations of istiwd’ acclimate to the context of the verses. He interprets istiwd’ as the 
manifestation or the completion of the mulk (kingship) of God. The ‘arsh, thus, is an allegoric 
reference to the kingship of God and not a corporeal entity. Al-Maturidt, additionally, introduces 
the notion of the markers or indicators of the zuhtr (manifestation) of the mulk (kingship) of God 
in his interpretation of istiwa’. He offers an original doctrinal position on the notion of the six 
days of creation. Al-Maturidi lists three possible indicators of this completion and manifestation: 
(1) The creation of al-mumtahanin (the humans) at the beginning of creation, (2) the admission 
of al-mumtahaniin of God’s kinship on the day of Judgment and (3) the notion of ‘ugtibah and 
mathubah (reward and punishment) as a symbol of the absolute justice of God and his 
sovereignty. He supports these unprecedented interpretations with rational and contextual proofs 
from the relevant verses. Al-Maturidi asserts that ‘arsh, when associated with God, in the Qur’an 


=) ¢ 


does not have one conclusive meaning. In the context of the verses of istiwa’, ‘arsh refers to the 
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kingship of God. Elsewhere, however, when associated with God, it refers to a throne that 


symbolises the glorification of God. All these positions are unequalled in Sunni exegesis. 


Despite the above, al-Maturidi does not believe that any interpretation of istiwa’, 
including his own, represents the inherent single correct meaning of the notion that all exegetes 
must advocate. He openly validates the practice of tafwid in istiwa’ and arrives to the conclusion 
that reason alone is not able to exclusively understand the concept of istiwa’, and by extension 
the ‘arsh. At the same time, he confesses that tradition has not provided a conclusive explanation 
of it. The conclusion of al-Maturidi does not discourage him though from exploring all the 
possible interpretations of istiwa’ he can elicit from the verses. He progresses in constructing the 


basis of his interpretations and exerts all efforts in developing them. 


Even with the fact al-Maturidt overtly preaches that he is not autocratic in his 
commentary, he stands strongly against the anthropomorphic interpretations of istiwa’. He 
designates a substantial part of his commentary to debunking it. Al-Maturidi applies all types of 
proofs for this purpose, narrative and rational. Al-Maturid?’s opposition to anthropomorphic 
interpretations stems from the lack of persuasive evidence that may credit them and their 


contradiction to the fundamentals of reason and tradition. 


Al-Maturidi employs rational and traditional proofs in the formulation of his perceptions 
and arguments vis a vis istiwd’. Additionally, he relies consistently on the versatile lexicon of 
Arabic and its complex grammatical rules. A tactic al-Maturidi did not apply in his interpretation 
of the yad and ‘ayn. He predominantly synthesizes and seeks to apply ‘ag/ with naq/ in his 
argument, when suitable. Nonetheless, al-Maturidi prioritises constructing the rational arguments 


he uses to support his exegetical interpretations upon Qur’anic verses and consensual 
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interpretations. A trademark in his exegesis and a significant contribution to Sunni theological 


exegesis. 


In istiwa’, he develops his methodology, established when dealing with yad and ‘ayn, 
further by refining the previous maxims he composed such as the maxim of idafah (annexation) 
and introducing new exegetical maxims such as the influence of the entities on the meaning of 
the utterances used to describe them. Al-Maturidt is methodical in his critical analysis of the 
verses. Every verse al-Maturidi encounters represents an opportunity to restudy his theological 
views and reinforce or revise them. He displays a high level of objectivity and scholarship in his 
study and maintains high proficiency in his analysis of the verses and his review of the opinions 


and evidence of other exegetes. 


Amongst the significant discoveries of the thesis is the striking similarities, in the 
language of writing and the choice of technical terms, that exist between Ta’wilat and Kitab al- 
Tawhid. It confirms both texts were written by the same author. The assessment of the content, 
on the other hand, manifests a key important difference- The absence of tafwid in the 
interpretation of istiwa’ from Kitab al-Tawhid. The absence of the acceptance of tafwid in the 
interpretation of istiwa’ from the Kitab, coupled with its appearance in Ta’wilat, substantiate 
further that Ta’ wilat was written after Kitab al-Tawhid. The research in Ta’wilat has revealed a 
more comprehensive theology of al-Maturidi in the purview of i/ahiyyat. It has shown that al- 
Maturidi has written a systematic and well-defined theology in his exegesis. Al-Maturidt lists 
proofs, forms arguments, discusses and debates — sometimes at length — the theological and 
exegetical positions of the others, whether traditionalists or rationalists. In doing so, al-Maturidi 


establishes a firm foundation of his theology with the Qur’an or rather, brings out the theology of 
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the Qur’an which becomes his theology. The research has demonstrated al-Maturidi to be the 
first Sunni exegete to accomplish such a significant task in the tenth century and his Central Asia 
region. In turn, this thesis abrogates fully the long-held belief, in Muslim and non-Muslim 
scholarship, that al-Razi is the founder of Sunni theological exegesis. Al-Maturidi may be 


described, thus, as the father of the Sunni theological exegesis genre. 


The study critically analysed al-Maturidt’s approach to the theological verses and 
demonstrated his adherence to a set conceptual framework and a methodology he applies in 
every single verse individually and consistently. Al-Maturidi is the earliest and first Sunni 
exegete to propagate the necessity of the use of ‘ag/ in the interpretation of the Qur’an and the 
understanding of its doctrines. Even though the role of ‘ag/ in his epistemology is not absolute, it 
shares the authority of exegetical interpretation on par with naql. The distinction of al-Maturtd1 
lies not only in his insistence on the role of ‘aq/ in theological exegesis but more importantly in 
his ability to synthesize ‘ag/ and naq/ in his arguments and substantiate that they complement 
and do not contradict each other in the interpretation of the Qur’an and the formation of 
theology. The synthetical role of al-Maturidi is far more visible in Ta’wilat than in Kitab al- 
Tawhid. The polemical nature of the latter inhibits this facet of al-Maturtd1’s scholarly identity to 
emerge whilst in Ta’wilat it is boldly visible. Furthermore, the study highlights how al-Maturtdi 
believed and advocated that the Qur’an constructs rational arguments in the establishment of 


theology and does not object to the application of reason where appropriate. 


The study has revealed the massive gap between al-Maturidt’s approach to theology in 
Sunni exegesis and the approach of the most significant exegetes of his era and region. Even 


Tabari who was more elaborate, than the rest of the exegetes, in his theological commentary falls 
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far behind al-Maturidt. Nonetheless, al-Maturidt’s exegesis has not been overwhelmed by 


polemical arguments, unlike al-Razi’s exegesis, and retained its exegetical purity. 


The study has revealed through the comparative analysis of Ta’wilat with Kitab al- 
Tawhid that the former was likely written first and there are many elements in al-Maturidt’s 
theology the Kitab simply does not mention. It seems al-Maturidi intended for the Kitab to be his 
polemical title and for Ta’ wilat to provide insight into his systematic theology. Hence, the 
arguments in Ta’wilat are more refined and enjoy a calmer tenor. It is the Ta’wilat that should be 


primarily studied to comprehensively establish al-Maturidt’s theology. 


The study has demonstrated that al-Maturidi cannot be classified as a traditional 
htheologian or exegete. The analysis of his exegesis puts him in a separate class. He is neither a 
traditionalist or a rationalist rather a pioneer of a new school that sought to harmonise between 
these two currents and attempt to remedy the flaws that exist in their respective paradigms, as 
much as his region and era permitted him to do so, without losing his identity as a Sunni scholar. 
Al-Maturidi may have commenced his path as a traditional hanafi scholar but by the time he 
completed his Ta’wilat he metamorphosed as an independent Sunni scholar in his own right, the 
father of Sunni theological exegesis and the formulator of the Sunni synthetic school in Islamic 


theology. 


Directions for further research: 


This thesis investigated and critically analysed the theological views of al-Maturidit vis a vis 
ilahiyyat in his exegesis Ta’wilat ahl al-Sunnah. The research undertook an analytical study of 


the theological verses in Ta’ wilat to achieve a comprehensive exposition of al-Maturidi’s 
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theological views, contributions to the genre of theological exegesis, methodology in interpreting 


such verses and the conceptual framework he employs in explaining them. 


In spite of its in-depth analysis and important findings, the thesis did not study all the 
theological views of al-Maturidi in his exegesis. The abundance of theological knowledge 
Ta’wilat offers deems it crucial for further studies to be undertaken on al-Maturid?’s theology in 
the title. Thus, It would invaluable to extend the study of al-Maturid1’s theology to the other 
tenets in the Islamic creed such as nubuwwéat (matters pertaining to Prophethood) or sam ‘iyyat 
(transmitted beliefs such as the notions of Paradise and Hell and the events of the Hereafter 
including eschatology). It would be equally illuminating to investigate al-Maturidt’s views on the 
notion of Divine Decree and its relationship to human will through Ta’ wilat and the nuances that 


may arise when compared to Kitab al-Tawhid. 
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